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Simple. 

Announcing the 1979 1 Ionda Accord 4-Door Sedan.This is, quite 
simply, the Accord that a lot of people have been waiting for. 

That’s not to say that our other Accords-the Accord Hatchback 
and the Accord LX-aren’t popular. They are. And that’s putting 
it mildly. 

But they are both 2-door models. And since the world seems 
divided into people who want two doors and people who 
want four, we believe that our Accord 4-Door Sedan will win a 
whole lot of new friends for Honda. 

You may have noticed something else that’s different about this 
car. It has a trunk. The outstanding feature of the trunk is 
its roominess. But it also has an interior light, two stowage boxes 
for small items, and a lever that allows you to release the 
trunk lid from the driver’s seat. So if you’ve been waiting to buy 
a Honda because you wanted a conventional trunk, it’s been 
worth the wait. 

Unless you’re already acquainted with the 
way we equip our cars, the list of stan¬ 
dard features will amaze you. And we’d 
like to point out that you have your 
choice of transmissions. A 5-speed stick 
shift is standard, while our 2-speed 
manually-selected Hondamatic fl 
transmission is optional. 




©1978 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Accord LX and Hondamatic arc Honda trademarks. 








Inevitably, the debut of such an automobile will cause some peo¬ 
ple to wonder if our devotion to simplicity is on the wane. Far 
from it.The Accord 4-Door Sedan carries on such Honda traditions 
as front-wheel drive, transverse-mounted CVCC' engine, and 
four-wheel independent MacPherson strut suspension. 


So rest assured that even with all its doors and all its trunk space, 
the Accord 4-Door Sedan is all Honda. Simple to drive, simple 
to own, simple to enjoy. And simpler than ever before to get into 
and out of. 


We make it simple. 

















The Honda Accord. 

How do you 
make a big idea bigger? 
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Americas most 
gif red 


It's the unique 
Cartridge Ribbon electric port¬ 
able, and it's the most talented 
typewriter around. 

It lets you change cartridge 
ribbons in seconds without ever 
touching the ribbon. 

It lets you correct typing 
errors neatly, quickly and easily 
with the patented Smith-Corona 
Correction Cartridge. 

And it gives you the largest 


patented C 'orrcction C 'artrid^e 


choice of cartridge ribbons there 
is—everything from a long-life 
nylon ribbon for most typing 
jobs, to a carbon film ribbon in 
five colors, to give special typing 
jobs a crisp executive look. 

So if you're giving someone a 
typewriter, take a look at the 
Smith-Corona portable. Find out 
why it's America's most gifted 
typewriter, not only at Christmas 
but all year round. 




SMITH CORONA 



Terry Bradshaw never misses a 
slam dunk on the world’s smallest TV. 


Introducing Sinclair Microvision.the only pocket TV you can watch anywhere. 


Terry Bradshaw is a great football player. He’s also 
a big basketball fan and hates to miss a good game on TV 
Or anything good on TV. But like a lot of people on the 
go, there isn’t always a television set on hand. 

That’s why Terry takes a TV wherever he goes. 
The extraordinary Sinclair Microvision Pocket TV™ So 
he always has a set on hand because the amazing Sinclair 
literally fits into his palm. The pocket set is so incredibly 
small, so feathery light, it can be carried everywhere and 
watched anywhere. In a cab, at an airport, on your desk, 
on a boat, at a sports event. Anywhere. 

And, this unique little TV with a 2" diagonal screen 
produces the clearest, sharpest, most detailed black 
and white VHF or UHF picture. That’s because a set so 
compact leaves no room for anything but the most 
advanced electronic design, efficiency and reliability. 

Here are some other big advantages for the world's 

AvmJjhlr jl thrjr fine stores: Atlanta Davisons. Baltimore Hechl C 
Ik Kir r Denver Dry Goods. Detroit: Hudson's G mu Bar Hunge* Ho 
Bui dines. Jordan Marsh Milwaukee The Boston Store AY* Jet 
Philadelphia John WanamaWei Piltlhurfh Kauffman's Sun Fnni 


smallest TV. It weighs only 26 ounces and comes in a 
rugged steel case that measures just 4” wide x 1%" high x 
6%” deep. It operates on rechargeable batteries or 
electric current from your home or car, and gives you TV 
reception in over 80 countries. 

Who is Sinclair? We’re a worldwide leader in minia¬ 
ture electronic circuitry and the largest manufacturer 
of pocket calculators in Europe. Two of our pocket 
calculators are on permanent display at New York’s 
Museum of Modem Art. 

Sinclair Microvision. The tiny TV that will expand 
your field of vision. 

The suggested retail price is $395.00. 

Sinclair 

Sinclair Radionics, Inc., 

Galleria. 115 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 




3 GOOD 

REASONS 

FOR 

BUYING AN 
EMPIRE 
CART¬ 
RIDGE 

1 YOUR RECORDS WILL LAST 
■ LONGER. Unlike ordinary 
magnetic cartridges. Empire's vari¬ 
able reluctance cartridges have a 
diamond stylus that floats free of its 
magnets This imposes much less 
weight on the record surface and 
insures much longer record life 

2 YOUR RECORDS WILL 
■ SOUND BETTER. Empire 
sound is spectacular Distortion at 
standard groove velocity does not 
exceed 05% Instruments don t 
waver; channel separation is razor 
sharp 

3 MORE CARTRIDGE FOR 
■ YOUR MONEY. We use 4 

poles, 4 coils and three magnets in 
our cartridge (more than any other 
brand) Each cartridge must pass 
rigid tests before shipment 


For more good reasons to buy an 
Erppire cartridge write for your free 
catalogue: 

EMPIRE SCIENTIFICCORP. 
Garden City. N Y. 11530 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



EDITOR CARRY AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


Senior Editor Peter Carry, who pul to¬ 
gether this week’s college basketball 
package, remembers back when he was 
making those interminable road trips 
during four seasons on the pro basket¬ 
ball beat, and how he missed nothing 
so much as good home cooking. A gour¬ 
mand as well as a gourmet. Carry has 
been cooking since he was 10. when 
he concocted a recipe for Spanish rice 
(featuring “big gobs of butter") that 
has become a family treasure. It is 
Carry the gourmand who admits. “I’m 
a popcorn freak. The only thing that 
got me through the Navy was Kool- 
Aid and popcorn. One reason 1 quit 
the pro basketball beat was that the are¬ 
nas were starting to stick you with pop¬ 
corn that had been made several days 
before and left sitting in bags. It tast¬ 
ed like papier-mflchd." 

When Carry became a full-time ed¬ 
itor in 1974. he celebrated by purchas¬ 
ing a six-burner Garland restaurant 
range. The Nautilus, as Carry’s wife 
Virginia calls it. occupies most of the 
kitchen in their apartment on Manhat¬ 
tan’s Upper West Side. "People ask me 
if I drive it to work.” Carry says. The an¬ 
swer is no. but it almost drove him out 
of the house. “When we installed the 
thing, we didn’t correctly rig up the pan 
that drains off grease in the broiler. So 
when we cooked our first steak in the in¬ 
fernal machine, flames started shooting 


out and we were standing there help¬ 
lessly, throwing salt at it." 

Having appeased the Nautilus, Car¬ 
ry now whips up almost all the dinners 
for Virginia and their two children. Jes¬ 
sie, 2, and Willy, seven months. “If I 
weren't an editor." Carry says. “I’d like 
to work in a restaurant, not as a chef 
but as a saucier. I love sauces, espe¬ 
cially anything with cream in it. I would 
have cream sauces every night—if I 
didn’t mind OD-ing on cholesterol.” 

Naturally, it was Carry who thought 
of asking the 10 sophomores pictured 
on pages 42-43 to pose in Lawry’s The 
Prime Rib. a restaurant in one of 
Chicago’s old McCormick mansions. 
“They’d eaten in the same restaurant 
the night before," says reporter Roger 
Jackson, who. along with photographer 
Lane Stewart, handled the arrange¬ 
ments. “They seemed to like the food. 
Cliff Robinson of USC sat there for 10 
minutes, head back, eyes to the ceiling. 
Finally he said, ‘That was the best baked 
potato I’ve ever had.’ ” 

While doing the story on Chicago's 
North Park College, reporter Steve 
Wulf ate at the celebrated Fanny’s in 
Evanston, where little old ladies serve 
what is advertised as "the world’s best 
spaghetti sauce” in a room that resem¬ 
bles a library, with great rows of books 
and darkly varnished oil paintings. 

The dining experiences of others 
who contributed to the issue were less 
memorable. Staff writer Larry Keith 
took cover subject Earvin Johnson to a 
basic steak house; writer-reporter Nan¬ 
cy Williamson did a lot of her inter¬ 
viewing in the UCLA cafeteria; staff 
writer Kent Hannon, who hung out al 
Duke, fortunately is happy anywhere 
there are White Castle hamburgers. 

It would be nice to report that Car¬ 
ry invited all of them to the Upper West 
Side for a Thanksgiving dinner of bal- 
lotiine of turkey, en crouie aux irufTcs. 
but he didn’t. He had a long-standirtg 
invitation at his aunt's. 
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'Vantage. 

I just won’t 
compromise 
on taste! 


“I'm willing to make some concessions, 
but taste isn’t one of them. Even though 
I've heard the tar stories, 1 still want a 
cigarette with good taste. 

“That’s why I'm glad I switched to 
Vantage. 

“With Vantage, I get the taste I smoked 
for in the first place. And that wasn’t easy 
to find in a low tar. 

§1 “For me, Vantage is the 
best tasting low tar cigarette 
there is!' 

pcieA. Aa. & 

Jack G. Bacon 
Memphis. Tennessee 






FILTER 100‘s: 10 mg."iar" 0 8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 

11 mg tar''.0.8 mg. r„c:ioer cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 







More of the hard work of typing 
should be done by the typewriter. 



The IBM Electronic Typewriter. 

Much of the work a secretary does at a typewriter 
is not typing. It’s stopping to do other things. 

Like erasing. Or backspacing to put in an 
underscore. Or taking time out to do the mental arithmetic 
for setting up a column format. 

Such tasks add up to a serious underutilization of 
high professional skills. They are tedious, time-consuming, 
and costly. In short, a problem area that cries out for 
a solution. 

IBM has developed a solution. 

The IBM Electronic Typewriter* performs 
most routine typing functions automatically. Such as: 
centering, word and line underscore, erasing (from a 
single character to a whole line), column layout and 
number alignment. Plus a valuable new capability: phrase 
storage with automatic playout. 


The net result of all this electronic help is to make 
typing generally more productive. 

More of the routine work of typing is now done 
by the typewriter, allowing the secretary to exercise skill 
and judgment, avoiding much tedium. The entire typing 
operation begins to be seen in a new light: as a productive 
function serving a company’s business needs. 

And that, you’ll agree, is certainly a big change in 
the nature of typing. 

Call your IBM Office Products Division 
Representative for a demonstration at your own office. 



Office Products Division 


‘Available in two models. Each offers a slightly different combination of automatic functions. 




VIEWPOINT 

by JEANNETTE BRUCE 


A BIRD LOVER HUNG OUT SOME SEED 
AND THE SQUIRRELS DROVE HER NUTS 

Shortly before the venerable firm of Aber¬ 
crombie & Fitch went out of business, I 
bought a bird feeder called the Droll Yankee 
at their Madison Avenue store. Designed to 
hold sunflower seeds, it is a long plastic cyl¬ 
inder with tiny perches under openings large 
enough for small birds only—chickadees, tit¬ 
mice, finches, nuthatches, etc. 

“The best thing about this feeder," said 
A & F's smooth-talking salesman, “is that it’s 
absolutely squirrelproof." May he stagnate at 
Macy's forever' 

Besides the Droll Yankee. I had provided 
my birds with three standard feeders for 
mixed seeds. Two of them were attached to 
poles and one hung from the branch of a yew 
a few yards from the house. It was my first 
year in suburbia, and I was more intrigued 
than dismayed by the sight of squirrels shin¬ 
nying up the poles and making flying leaps 
from branches into the tray of the hanging 
feeder. But last year, word having got around, 
there were too many squirrels. I estimated 
that every morning they emptied all four feed¬ 
ers in about 10 minutes flat. 1 tried luring 
them away by scattering peanuts across their 
erratic paths, but it was no go. The blue jays 
grabbed the peanuts while overhead the squir¬ 
rels perfected their high-wire acts. 

One big gray in particular worked on the 
knotty problem of the Droll Yankee, which 
hung from the branch of a maple outside my 
kitchen window. The gray was an acrobat, 
high diver and long jumper, a Flying Wal- 
lenda among squirrels. His first few approach¬ 
es to the Yankee were unsuccessful. He at¬ 
tempted to pull the feeder up to the branch 
but found, it too heavy. Then he tried de¬ 
scending the rope head first, but the opening 
nearest the top of the Yankee remained just 
out of reach. Once he lost his grip on the 
rope and took a header into the snow. “Give 
it up,dummy," I cackled from behind the win¬ 
dow. He chattered at me furiously and kept 
on trying. 

Finally, one morning I arose to discover 
that the feeder was almost empty, though I 
had filled it only the night before. I refilled it 
and waited. Before long I spotted Big Gray 
scampering in the branches overhead until 
he was poised directly over the Yankee. Cau¬ 
tiously descending the rope hind legs first, he 
grasped the handle attached to the feeder's 
cover with the toes of his hind feet, and hung 
upside down. In this position, he could reach 
the three top openings. My birdseed bill dou¬ 
bled. then tripled. 

continued 



The InterwovenMan. 


He’s got 
socks appeal. 

The man who plays to succeed wears 
Interwoven Sportwick," the quality athletic sock. So even 
when he works up a sweat from head to toe, his feet 
stay dry. For him, ordinary sweat socks won’t do. Because 
the Interwoven Man has socks appeal. 

XntertvoVen 
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LUCAS BOLS... 

as famous as Rembrandt. 
And older. 


On the docks ol Old Amsterdam, 
master distiller Lucas Bols gathered 
the world's most exotic flavor essences 
from the trade routes of Dutch 
mariners. 

With an artists skill, he blended 
nature's delicate creations and 
the finest ingredients into flavorful 
liquid pastels. Each the very portrait 
of perfection. 

Today, we invite you to experience 
the world famous sensation of flavor 
and color in liqueurs passed down in 
the Bols gallery of masterpieces. 

Bols... preparing for your pleasure 
since 1575. 


LIQUEURS AND BRANDIES 30-78 PROOF • PRODUCED AND BOTTLED IN THE U.S.A. 
UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF THE AMSTERDAM DIRECTORS 
ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING COMPANY. LOUISVILLE. KY. 


VIEWPOINT continued 

Well, enough is enough, so this past sum¬ 
mer I decided to research the ways and means 
of discouraging squirrels, short of blowing 
their heads off with a .45. which is not my 
style. As I scoured bird books, catalogues and 
stores. I kept saying to myself, “I’ve gov to be 
smarter than a squirrel.” I think these long 
hours of research have paid off. 

Most bird-feeding guides advise putting 
feeders on poles near trees for the birds’ pro¬ 
tection and. they might as well add. for the 
squirrels' convenience. This year I've erected 
my poles at least six feet from any cover. Bet¬ 
ter a well-fed bird winging it six feet than a 
protected bird starving. I've decided. Because 
some squirrels can jump 3'/j feet from the 
ground and climb most poles with case, stand¬ 
ing feeders should be equipped with bailies 
or, better yet. smeared with a product, sold 
by nurseries, called Tanglefoot. It is a gooey 
substance that gardeners use in (he spring to 
discourage caterpillars and other leaf-destroy¬ 
ing bugs from climbing the trunks of young 
trees. Fortunately, squirrels are quite fastid¬ 
ious and will not dirty their paws with Tan¬ 
glefoot. If. like me. you don't care to mess 
around with glop, the Audubon Society cat¬ 
alogue offers a "spookcr pole" with a mov¬ 
able sleeve. When the squirrel tries to climb 
the pole, the sleeve slides down, making the 
animal lose its footing. Also available are 
weighted feeders with panels that dose over 
the seed if anything heavier than a small bird 
lands in the tray. Unfortunately, both (he 
spooker pole and the weighted feeder are rel¬ 
atively expensive. Spending a lot of money 
on paraphernalia doesn’t prove that I'm 
smarter than a squirrel, just richer. 

A fairly simple solution to a squirrel prob¬ 
lem is set forth in A Complete Guide to Bird 
heeding by John V. Dennis, who suggests, 
among other things, the use of old 12-inch 
phonograph records threaded on the rope 
holding a hanging feeder. Three records, a 
few inches apart, will act as overhead baffles. 
Even the most Olympian squirrel will have a 
hard time finding secure footing on a disk 
spinning in the wind. Dennis also suggests 
stretching a wire between two trees and hang¬ 
ing the feeder in the middle. Before attach¬ 
ing the wire to the trees, slip a 36-inch length 
of plastic tubing (a segment of an old hose 
will do) over both ends. Squirrels won’t be 
able to get a grip on them. 

So this year l think I have the problem 
licked. Autumn leaves have already fallen in 
a golden shower. Chickadees and other small 
birds are coming out of the woods. I'm ready. 
The feeders arc up. There is so much taut 
wire stretched across the yard thai a burglar 
could get decapitated five limes before he 
reached the house. One or two squirrels have 
ventured out to case the joint, and Big Gray 
is up there somewhere in the branches study¬ 
ing an old scratchy Beatles record of A Hard 
Day's Night. He doesn't know what to make 
of it all. but I'll bet he’s thinking. END 






World’s 


• Simply press one button. 

• Nothing to focus or set. 

• Motor ejects the picture. 

• It develops in minutes. 

• Sharp, clear SX-70 color. 


simplest 



• Simple? It's the simplest. 


1978 Polaroid Corporation Polaroid SX-70 and OneStep * 









TH E N EW TOYOTA TRUCK 
ITCOULD BE YOUR NEXT CAR 


YOU 
GOTH 
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The new Toyota SR-5 Long Bed. If you find yourself calling it your new car, 
don’t be surprised. This new Toyota truck has an all-new interior that’s 
so comfortable you’ll swear you’re in a car New softer-riding torsion 
bar front suspension, too. The new Toyota SR-5. It’s the truck that 
doesn't ride like a truck. 


Car fun. This new Toyota truck may be the most fun car you've ever 
owned. It's powered by a gutsy 2.2 liter overhead cam engine. Shifted 
by a sporty 5-speed overdrive transmission. Rides on steel belted radial 
tires. And has great new styling. 


Car comfort. More comfort, thanks to an interior that’s more padded and uphol¬ 
stered than belore. More sound-deadening insulation too. SR-5 Sport Trucks also include 
wall-to-wall carpeting, bucket seats, even an AM/FM radio as standard equipment 


Truck Tough. One thing that hasn't 
is the toughness. This new Toyota truck- 
one of six—is as reliable as ever. With fully 
transistorized ignition for surer starting. Power 
assisted front disc brakes for surer stopping. 
Extensive anti-corrosion protection. And a cargo 
bed seven feet long. The new Toyota SR-5 
Long Bed. It’s more than your next truck. 


























You get more fun out of life with the 

fun portable/ 



pitch, the thud of the 
kickoff, or the suspense of the 
opening jump Because even 
when you can’t be there, JVC puts 
you in the center of the action 
with the Fun Portables. Choose 
your fun from this See & Hear col- 
lection of TV-radio-cassette 
recorders; multi-band AM/FM 
radio-cassette recorders; TV- 
radio. personal TV; and the 
new natural fidelity 
sound mini cassette 
recorder. Some give 
you the big sound 


of shortwave. 
Others offer the extra dimension 
of JVC's exclusive Biphonic 
sound. All work on AC and come 
with batteries. Some can even 
operate in a car, boat or plane. So 
wherever you go, become part of 
the action with a JVC Fun Port¬ 
able. JVC Home Entertainment 
Division, US JVC Corp., 58-75 
Queens Midtown Expressway, 
Maspeth, N.Y. 11378. 
Canada: JVC Elec¬ 
tronics of Canada, 
Ltd., Ont. 


JVC 


(ghopwalk 

by ANDY MEISLER 


TOOBEE OR NOT TOOBEE? AY, THAT'S 
THE BURNING QUESTION IN CALIFORNIA 


If you arc into conservation and recycling, 
you’ll be happy to hear that the hottest new 
sport in California consists of tossing around 
a Frisbee-likc object called a Toobcc, which 
is manufactured from old beer or soda cans. 
Properly thrown, the ingenious little airfoil 
can soar as far as 50 yards, curling in grace¬ 
ful arcs before wafting gently down into a re¬ 
ceiver's hands. And because it's so light, the 
Toohec can be thrown indoors, bouncing 
more or less harmlessly off windows, lamps, 
pels and humans. 

The Toobce looks precisely like what it is: 
a sawed-off section of a 12-ouncc aluminum 
beverage can. complete with label. It was de¬ 
signed by two former General Electric en¬ 
gineers, Dale Klahn and Gary Upham, who 
spent three years experimenting with used 
cans, cutting them at different angles and test¬ 
ing each version to find the best gliders, be¬ 
fore discovering the Toobce formula. "What 
we’ve got here.” Klahn says, “is a perfectly 
configured circular wing.” To gel used beer 
cans flying, the engineers removed the lop 
and bottom from each container, sliced a 
2.001-inch-long section from one end, then 
folded back the sharp edge to avoid cut lin¬ 
gers. and smoothed the rim. "The resulting 
seven-gram vehicle has its center of gravity 
right over its center of lift." explains Klahn. 
That, evidently, is what makes the Toobcc 

Each Toobcc comes with these basic in¬ 
structions: "GRIP with the rim end forward. 
THROW overhand or sidearm. SPIN the 
Toobce as it leaves your hand by rolling it off 
your lingers. Longest throw: aim low." 
Though the instructions arc scanty, even the 
most uncoordinated should become adept at 
throwing one within half an hour. Aficiona¬ 
dos of the sport will soon discover that be¬ 
cause of the Toobce's light weight, even a 
zephyr will affect its action. Indoor play is 
best on blustery days, the Toohee perform¬ 
ing especially well in enclosed corridors, as 
was noted by employees of the l!.S. Patent Of¬ 
fice in Washington. “They loved it," says 
Klahn. who expects a patent to be issued 
shortly. 

Too bees can be found at some toy stores, 
or Klahn and Upham will fill mail orders 
Itwo for S3) if you write Toobee Toys. Box 
7181. Berkeley, Calif. 94707. You’ll not only 
have fun with a Toobce. but. in a small way. 
you’ll also help recycle some potential road¬ 
side debris. END 













When it comes to accuracy, there's just no better i 
word in watches than Quartz. The most accurate time I 
standard a man can put on his wrist. ' 

When it comes to dependability, there's no better 
word than Timex? A word you can depend on for lasting 
durability, traditional good value. Timex value. 

So now, if you're looking for Quartz accuracy, you 
have only to say.. Timex. 

^ tJ. 
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TIMEX. QUARTZ. 

THE TWO BEST THINGS W. * 

YOU CAN SAT ABOUT A WATCH. 



SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.. N.Y. C. AAIERICAM WHISKEY—A BIENO. 00 PPOOf 


Where quality drinks begin. 



Drinks made with Seagram’s 7 
Crown taste better because 
Seagrams 7 tastes better all by 
itself. Make Americas finest 
whiskey a part of your holiday 
entertaining. And enjoy our 
quality in moderation. 

Seagram's ? Crourn 



Edited by ROBERT H BOYLE 


BUM DOPE 

One would expect that promoter Don 
King, whose so-called U.S. Boxing 
Championships got thrown off ABC last 
year as the result of a scandal involving 
rigged rankings and phony fight records, 
would be more careful with his cards. 
But that wasn’t the case with a prelim¬ 
inary bout on the recent Las Vegas card 
King promoted featuring his WBC 
heavyweight champ. Larry Holmes, 
against Alfredo Evangelista. King’s inat¬ 
tention to detail is opening a whole new 
can of worms. 

The prelim fight, if fight it can be 
called, was between Scott LeDoux. a pos¬ 
sible challenger for Holmes’ WBC rhle. 
and an overblown middleweight named 
James Brown, who was knocked out in 
two. One trouble is that Brown’s real 
name is James Brannon, and his record 
as a fighter by whatever name is dismal. 
Brown/Brannon's manager. Don White 
of Spartanburg. S.C.. only makes the mat¬ 
ter murkier by saying. “James Brannon 
four or five years ago was campaigning 
as a middleweight, then he growed into 
a heavyweight. James Brown is his ring 
name, and James Brannon is his real 
name. When we started over as a heavy¬ 
weight. we just wiped that slate [Brown's 
and/or Brannon’s record] clean. He has 
never fought under any name except 
James Brafinon. What they put on post¬ 
ers. I don’t know." 

White claims that Brown/Brannon’s 
record as a middleweight really is of no 
interest to promoters, but "he prob¬ 
ably won about 10 and lost about 10." 
Brown/Brannon's record as a heavy¬ 
weight. White claims, is nine wins and 
two defeats. Whatever the figures, the 
wins are inflated, according to knowl¬ 
edgeable boxing men. Indeed, a pal of 
White’s reports that before the LeDoux 
fight. White said about Brown/Brannon, 
"He’s never won a fight, but he almost 
won one." The pal also says that White 
remarked he was simply supplying “a 
body for LeDoux." 

There's more. The Brown/Brannon 


bout is part of a buildup LeDoux is get¬ 
ting. The previous month LeDoux 
knocked out a stiff named Sylvester Wil¬ 
der. who was reported to have lost his 
last 26 straight. Even though the fight, 
which was held in Winnipeg, lasted only 
two rounds, the local promoter. Tom 
(Tex) Burns, had already snuck out the 
back door in embarrassment. Hal Sigurd- 
son of the Winnipeg Free Press wrote. 
“Wilder's sole aim was to go into the 
tank as quickly as possible." 

Only two weeks before Winnipeg. Le¬ 
Doux drew with Bill Sharkey, who isn’t 
highly regarded. Even so, the WBC. in 
its next rankings, rated LeDoux 10th 
among world heavywelghvs, one place 
ahead of Duane Bobick, a non-King fight¬ 
er who has beaten LeDoux twice. 

The Brown/Brannon bout with Le¬ 
Doux has also prompted talk in boxing 
circles about other King-connected 
heavyweights who are unusually es¬ 
teemed by the WBC. Jimmy Young is 
ranked second, even though he hasn't 
won since September 1977, and has lost 
twice since then. The mind boggles at 
where the WBC would rank Young had 
he won a fight this year. 

And then there is Lucien Rodriguez, 
the heavyweight champion of France, 
who is ranked seventh by the WBC. even 
though his main claim to fame is that he 
was stopped twice by Evangelista. Ro¬ 
driguez was supposed to be an opponent 
for Ken Norton on the Holmcs-Evange- 
lista card, but ABC looked at his record 
and vetoed the idea. At the last minute 
ABC also decided not to tape the Le- 
Doux-Brown fight because the network 
realized that Brown, who was represent¬ 
ed by Don King Productions as having a 
9-2 record, was really Brannon and “had 
no career wins.’’ 

STAR PROPERTIES 

All that money from Star Wars is help¬ 
ing to burn a hole in the pocket of 20th 
Century-Fox. Last year Fox bought the 
Aspen Skiing Corp.. and now the film 
company, which has $ 136 million in cash 


on hand, has a "definitive agreement” to 
acquire the Pebble Beach Corp. for $72 
million. Among other holdings Pebble 
Beach owns two of the three courses used 
in the Bing Crosby Pro-Am. 

Fox is seeking to acquire even more 
sporting properties, or, as a spokesman 
puts it. “We are looking for other des¬ 
tination resort type companies.” 

SOCCER CLOCKERS 

If soccer is ever to fulfill the destiny dev¬ 
otees in this country have staked out for 
the sport, it is going to have to stop hack¬ 
ing around. For example, Carleton Col¬ 
lege recently won the Midwestern Con¬ 
ference championship by defeating Knox 
College 3-2 after four 15-minute and five 
5-minute overtime periods. 

Then there are the girls’ teams at Lake 
Placid High School and Peru Central 
School in upstate New York. During sec¬ 
tional play at Willsboro, N.Y.. the Lake 
Placid Blue Bombers and the Indians bal- 





tied for 72 minutes and reached a 0-0 im¬ 
passe. Eleven extra periods were then 
played without a goal being scored. With 
darkness setting in. the two sides decid¬ 
ed to wipe the slate clean and start fresh 
the next day with a new game. 

Just to be on the safe side, regulation 
play began at noon. At the end of 72 min¬ 
utes. the score was tied at 2-2. And so 
on. And so forth. For 13 more extra pe¬ 
riods the two sides went at it. until final¬ 
ly, in the 14th overtime. Lake Placid se¬ 
nior Forward Meri-Jo Borzilleri scored 
the deciding goal. In fact, Meri-Jo scored 
all three of her team's goals in a game 
that lasted 269 minutes, the equivalent 
of four regulation games. The next day. 
exhausted Lake Placid lost the sectional 
championship to Willsboro High. 6-1. 

Now let’s go to South Carolina for the 
continued 
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fiLbracadabra, 

I sit on his knee. 

Presto chango, 
and now he is me. 

Hocus pocus, 
we take her to bed. 


A TERRIFYING LOVE STORY 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE PRESENTS 
MAGIC 

ANTHONY HOPKINS ANN MARGRET 
BURGESS MEREDITH ED LAUTER 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER C.O. ERICKSON 
MUSIC BY JERRY GOLDSMITH 

SCREENPLAY BY WILLIAM GOLDMAN, BASED UPON HIS NOVEL 
PRODUCED BY JOSEPH E. LEVINE AND RICHARD P LEVINE 
DIRECTED BY RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH ^ 

PRINTS BY DE LUXE TECHNICOLOR' R B ISIt 

NOW PLAYING AT SELECTED THEATERS 



Magic is fun; 
we’re dead. 



A Special Package 

from Runner's World Magazine. 


We’ve come up with the perfect running 
holiday gift set (available only by mail) for 
you, your friends, and your business 
associates. As a package (no substitutes), 
we offer you this $40.30 value for $29.95 
(postpaid), and each additional package 
for the even lower price of $25. Orders 
received by December 11 will be shipped 
in time for Christmas. 


Runner’s World Magazine 

"The runner's bible" is what Wall Street Journal calls 
Runner’s World. With a current circulation of 350.000 
this is the magazine that has been part of the running 
scene all along You’ll find it all in Runner’s World 
cross country, road racing, jogging, track, marathonmg 
and ultra-marathoning Even/thing you need to keep 
running. 

One year subscription $9.50 (Monthly) 


1979 Runner’s World Calendar 

Be up to date with the runner's calendar The form, 
grace, and beauty of running are captured in exquisite 
full color photographs There's plenty of room each day 
to note training, miles run, future races, etc 
1978. 91 2 x 12 1 2 $3.95 

The Complete Woman Runner 
by the editors ol Runner’s World 

Covering everything from properly getting started to 
entering competition, this book also contains a section 
on the mind and the body of the woman runner her 
potential, her special aptitudes for running, and 
psychological benefits 

1978. 448 pgs. Hb >10 95 

Runner’s World Training Diary 

Any runner can help monitor his own running develop¬ 
ment with the training diary. This record book can be 
a motivational tool, spurring the runner to train regularly 
and well. There's space for all the details of a year's 
running. 

1978.6” x 9" $4 95 



Special Offer 

YES, send me the Special package Enclosed is $29 95 
subscription for Runner's World to address indicated 

□ Check here if renewal 

D YES, send me_more packages at 525 00 each 

Attached are the additional names and addresses □ Check 
here if to your address 

□ I WANT the following items separately 

_Comp Woman Runner 510 95 _79 Calendar S3 95 

-Medical Advice 510 95 -RW Diary $4 95 

_Runner's \Atorid (12 issues) S9.50 Z new D renewal 

Prices include postage California residents add 6% tax 


This special package is 
only available by mail. 

Items can be purchased 
separately in most fine 
book and sport stores. 


Dr. George Sheehan’s Medical Advice for Runners 
by Dr. George Sheehan 

This is the most practical complete medical reference 
text yet for runners. Dr. Sheehan answers hundreds of 
questions on running-related problems and injuries and 
recommends shoes, diets, training regiments, and 
orthodic devices 

1978. 320 pgs Hb $10 95 


Total Amount Enclosed _ 


Name. 


Address. 


Runner’s World Magazine is sponsoring 
National Running Week December 26-31. 
Headquarters are at Rickeys Hyatt House 
in Palo Alto, Calit. Join us there! 


City 


_State_Zip_ 

Runner’s World Magazine 

1400 Stiertm Rood. Mt View. CA 94042 
or cdll (415) 965-8762 and charge to Visa 














1979 Mercury Bobcat. 
New styling. More equipment. 

Yfet lower priced than 
a comparably equipped 78. 


$ 3867 


Sticker price; reduction 
based on comparison of 78 
model's final sticker price to 
introductory 79 price. 
Destination charges, title, 
taxes extra. WSW tires shown 
$43 extra. 


Standard on ’79 Bobcat: 

Electric Rear Window Defroster 
Bumper Protection Group 

AM TOdiO (May Oe deleted lot credt) 

2.3 Litre Overhead Cam Engine 
4-Speed Manual Transmission 
Front Disc Brakes 

Styled Steel Wheels with Trim Rings 
Rack-and-Pinion Steering 
Bucket Seats 

Steel-Belted Radial Ply Tires 
Front Stabilizer Bar 
Carpeting 

Tinted Glass all around 
Fold-down Rear Seat 
Inside Hood Release 
Cigar Lighter 

Solid-State Electronic Ignition 
And much more 


And, when comparably equipped, Bobcat is 

261 less 

than Chevette Hatchback Coupe. 

$ 315 less 

than Sunbird Sport Hatch. 

706 less 

than Toyota Corolla Littback. 

In these times of rising prices, the 79 Bobcat makes news by 
giving you more equipment than last year-with a sticker price 
that's actually lower than a comparably equipped 78 model. 
(Effective with Oct. 6 production. Prices adjusted for equipment 
not on cars in stock.) 

Bobcat's more beautiful than ever. too. And features like rack- 
and-pinion steering, front disc brakes, steel belted radials, 
front stabilizer bar. and stagger mounted rear shock absorbers 
are all standard equipment in 1979. 

Gas mileage rating is excellent, too 

OOMPG OOMPG 

OZhwy ZZcity 


EPA estimate with 2 3L engine. 4-speed man. trans. Calif est 
lower. Your actual mileage may vary, depending on how and 
where you drive, your car's condition and optional equipment 



So if you're looking for a little car that's big on value, be sure 
to look in at the sign of the cat 


For 1979, 

you’ve got more 
reasons than 
ever to 

Love that Bobcat! 













TheOM-1 

Compact SLR Camera. 


Hundred Dollar Give-Away. 


It's America's number one compact 
camera. 

In fact, before the OM-1. there was no 
such thing as a compact camera. Yet even 
today, years after it was introduced, the 
OM-1 is still a marvel of technology that 
other SLR's haven t been able to copy 

TheOM-1 is smaller and lighter than 
other, conventional SLR s. But the viewfinder 
is 30% bigger. 70% brighter. So focusing 
is easier. Faster. Sharper. 

When you buy an OM-1. you're not just 
buyjng a camera. You're buying a system. 

There are over 280 
components from which 
to choose. Which makes 
the OM System the 
world's largest compact 
camera system. 

No wonder the OM-1 
is Number 1 


America's number one compact camera 
brings you America's best camera buy. 

When you buy an OM-1 and prime lens 
(50mm fl.8. 50mmf1.4or55mmf1.2) 
between Oct. 1,1978 and Jan. 31.1979. 
you're eligible for $ 100 worth of rebate 
certificates toward the purchase of 
selected Olympus Zuiko lenses and OM 
System components. 

Just send us your sales slip and owner 
registration card. Then well send you the 
OM-1 Hundred Dollar Give-Away rebate 
certificates, redeemable until April 30,1979. 

So you 'll have time to plan 
your system carefully 
See your camera 
dealer for details or write: 
Olympus Camera 
Corporation. Woodbury, 
New York 11797. Don't let 
this Give-Away slip away. 




OLYMPUS 





SCORECARD continued 


stale independent school soccer cham¬ 
pionship. Sea Pines Academy and Col¬ 
lege Prep of Charleston battled for 11 
overtime periods until Brian Moersch 
scored to give Sea Pines a 2-1 victory. 
The co-coach of Sea Pines is Roger Caw¬ 
ley. husband of Evonne Goolagong. She 
plays tennis, right? Which brings to mind 
Jimmy Van Alen. the master tinkerer 
who devised sudden death for tennis. 
Jimmy, put your feverishly inventive 
mind to work. Soccer needs you. 

AGAINST THE SPREAD 

fn the AFC. the best team to bet on is 
the Bills, while in the NFC it’s the Bucs, 
Saints and Eagles. This won-lost list 
shows how NFL teams have fared against 
the point spread through the first 11 
games of this season. 


Alt 


Bills 


W L T 

8 2 1 

Scahawks 


7 3 1 

Jets 


6 5 0 

Dolphins 


6 5 0 

Chiefs 


6 5 0 

Colts 


6 5 0 

Patriots 


5 6 0 

Chargers 


5 6 0 

Broncos 


5 5 1 

Browns 


5 5 1 

Oilers 


4 6 1 

Raiders 


3 7 1 

SteeJers 


3 7 1 

Bcngals 


3 7 1 

Bucs 

NFC 

W L T 
7 4 0 

Saints 


7 4 0 

Eagles 


7 4 0 

Packers 


6 5 0 

Redskins 


6 5 0 

Giants 


6 5 0 

Vikings 


6 5 0 

Falcons 


6 4 1 

Bears 


5 6 0 

Lions 


5 6 0 

Rams 


5 5 1 

Cards 


4 6 1 

Cowboys 


3 8 0 

49ers 


3 7 1 


What the spread standings clearly 
show is that the Bills. 3 and 8 in the reg¬ 
ular standings, are far better than bet¬ 
tors think and that the Cowboys. 7 and 
4 in the regular standings, have been 
overrated. Of course, these opinions have 


probably changed by now. Even a suck¬ 
er learns after a while. 

BOOM MARKET 

The stock market may be down, but the 
market for sporting collectibles, fueled by 
inflation, the declining dollar and a grow¬ 
ing hunger for the past, is booming. Col¬ 
lectors and dealers are snapping up rare 
books, prints, decoys, shotguns and fly 
rods as though they were wheeling in 
pork-belly futures. A sampling of the 
market: 

Books. “Prices have gone up 200% or 
300% in some trade Derrydale Press 
books, even higher in the deluxe edi¬ 
tions.” reports Colonel Henry A. Siegel 
of the Anglers’ and Shooters’ Bookshelf 
in Goshen. Conn. "The deluxe edition 
of Phair's Atlantic Salmon Fishing, one 
of 40. sold for S800 six or seven years 
ago. Now it’s over $4,000. More people 
are beginning to appreciate quality books 
as a hedge against the falling dollar. The 
British have been doing this for a much 
longer lime because they had monetary 
problems before we did." 

Guns. Jay Hansen of Hansen & Com¬ 
pany in Southport. Conn., collecting ed¬ 
itor for Gun World, says. “There has 
been a solid increase every year for the 
last 10 years, and I sec no slacking ofT 
w hatsoever. A Holland and Holland roy¬ 
al grade side by side, full detachable side- 
locks. 12-gauge. 26-inch barrels, pre- 
World War II. basically new condition, 
fetches about $8,000 here or abroad, and 
that's double what it was five years ago. 

"A very diversified group of people are 
doing the buying now. and many are not 
greatly interested in firearms per se but 
in marketable commodities. There are a 
lot more people who collect guns than 
you would think, but they don’t like it 
known. In my town of 60.000, I know at 
least a dozen people who have 100 to 
300 guns in their collection. A lot of show 
business people collect guns, primarily as 
an investment, but they don’t want to 
talk about it. One who docs talk a bit is 
Buddy Hackett. who collects Colts. An¬ 
other is Mel Torme." 

Rods. "Within the past year, there has 
been a new groundswell of activity in 
the highest quality antique rods." says 
Martin Keane, a dealer in Bridgewater. 
Conn. "Last year, Bangor Leonard fly 
rods, made before 1881. sold for $800 to 
$1,200 each in normal condition. Now 
they’re going for $ 1.200 to $2,400." 

In the last year contemporary classic 


rods, such as those made by the late Ev¬ 
erett Garrison, have moved from the 
$700 to $1,000 range, a bargain, as far 
as Keane is concerned. "In the entire col¬ 
lectible field—furniture, violins, watches, 
coins, stamps—a classic fishing rod is the 
only single commodity that you can buy 
for $1,000 and have the best in the 
world." 

A RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 

A series of strange little ads appeared in 
New York newspapers last week for 
something called “Rent-A-Jogger." For 
only $1.95, the ad promised. "Rent me 
and I will jog for you at least one mile 
each day (weather permitting) for the 
next year.” Moreover, a customer gets a 
certificate suitable for framing, "attesting 
to the world that your jogger is securing 
for you the benefits of a healthful glow, 
extraordinary stamina, exciting muscle 
tone and a power-filled sense of total 
well-being.” 

Rent-A-Jogger is the idea of Harry 
Buonoeore. a 45-year-old stockbroker 
from Queens, who is also the guy who 
runs for you. Believe it or not, within sev¬ 
eral days after the ads appeared. 322 peo¬ 
ple had sent in the $1.95 fee. which more 
than paid for the ads. Buonoeore isn't 
going to run 322 miles a day. He's going 
to keep running his mile a day. and say 
he’s done it just for you. And w hy would 
anyone pay him S1.95? Says Buonoeore. 
“Bill Rodgers would cost a lot more. " 

JOCKETTA 

The Steve Cauthen of Argentina is a girl. 
Her name is Marina Lczcano. and she 
stands 4' 11"and weighs 97 pounds. This 
season she rode Tclescopio. a good but 
not a great horse, to victory in all four of 
Argentina’s classics, an unprecedented 
feat. She capped the Quadruple Crown 
by winning the Carlos Pellegrini Gran 
Prix in Buenos Aires by 18 lengths. 

Now 21, Marina grew up with a love 
of animals: at one time she had 62 dogs 
and 30 cats. She was at first barred from 
the jockey School of Apprentices because 
of a “no females" rule. Citing the case 
of a Brazilian girl who rode, she finally 
was accepted in 1974 and won her first 
race that year, an event for jockettas. or 
girl jockeys, only. The next year she be¬ 
gan competing with male jockeys. Juan 
Bianchi. the trainer of Telcscopio, says 
he chose Marina because “She has a 
hand of silk, and some horses need the 
soft handling of a woman." end 
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At Frye, 

we use our hands 
to give your 
style. 


We start at the top. 

If the leather isn’t 
the best, we don’t use it. 

Period. 

In fact, our boots are 
100% full grain leather. 

The staining of the leather 
is done by hand. 

Are we just being romantic 
about boot making? 

No. 

Because if it’s hand stained, 
it looks better longer. 

The lining of our boots is bonded by hand. That helps to make 
the boots more comfortable on your foot. What’s more, every one 
of our women’s boots has a fully cushioned in-sole for extra comfort. 

Another detail. 

The hardware on oui* boots is solid brass. 

Also, all the soles and heels are waxed by hand to keep the 
weather out. 

By the time we’re through putting together a pair of boots, 190 
hands have inspected and handled them. 

Any one of those hands can reject the boots if they’re not up 
to Frye quality. Sometimes they do. 

So now when you buy a pair of boots, start out at the top 
with Frye. 

Because of the demands we make on ourselves, we can turn out 
a better quality boot with style for you. 


For free color brochures of Frye boots, 
belts and handbags, write to us. 
John A. Frye Shoe Company. 
Madborough. Mass. 01752. 


FRYE 











Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 27, 1978 

CALL IT THE 
REDHEADED LEAGUE 




The Atlantic Division of the NBA has 
a new-old glow, with Boston's fiery 
Co wens joining the coaching ranks and 
New York's intense Holzman re-upping 

by JOHN PAPANEK 


R ed Holzman and Dave Cowens. Two 
redheads. Together they would make 
the oddest couple—like George Hums 
and John Relushi. One is 58. the other 
30. One is a stern old master, the other 
often acts like a latter-day Huckleberry 
l inn. But suddenly there was Holzman 
again kneeling on the sideline, clenching 
a rolled-up program, and there was 
Cowens motivating his teammates by 
example and by dictate. 

f irst, in New York. Sonny Werblin. 
Madison Square Garden's boss of boss¬ 
es. finally grew tired of the egotistical 
bhmderings of Knitk Coach Willis Reed, 
and gave Holzman another chance to 
teach the team's talented young zillion- 
aircs how to play winning basketball. 
Next, in Boston, venerable General Man¬ 
ager Red Auerbach, acting with equal 
parts desperation and calculation, axed 
gentlemanly Celtic Coach Satch Sanders 
and shocked everyone by turning the 
team over to Cowens. onetime leave 
taker, tree grower, taxi driver, race-track 
PR man. snow shoveler and all-round ec¬ 
centric to “knock some bleeping heads" 
on the lethargic Celtics. And both red¬ 
heads made their bosses look good. 

If Cowens' appointment w as stunning. 
Reed's dismissal and Holzman’s return 
seemed almost inevitable, by compari¬ 
son. Reed had had problems last year— 
his rookie year as a coach—in commu¬ 
nicating with Knick nonconformists like 
Bob McAdoo. Spencer Haywood and 
rookie Ray Williams, but his deficiencies 
were excused because of his inexperi¬ 
ence. Reed carried a chip on his shoul¬ 
der. however, and after the season ended, 
he loudly reminded everyone that no 
team could be expected to win without 
a big center, such as he so conspicuously 
was in his glory days wnh the Knieks. 
and with all that money around, the 
Knieks just better get one—or else. Man¬ 
agement accommodated him by acquir¬ 
ing Marvin Webster at great continued 

In his debut, a win against Denver, the coach went 
all out on the bench and under the basket, too 






PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS JR. 



The Pearl returned, delighted with the change 


REDHEADS continued 

expense From Seattle. Reed also had an¬ 
other notion: that Earl Monroe, the vet¬ 
eran, magical guard, was nearly washed 
up. If he wouldn’t take a $175,000 pay 
cut and sit as fourth guard, who needed 
him? The Pearl figured he didn’t need 
the Knicks under those terms and re¬ 
mained unsigned. 

When New York got off to a 6-8 start 
this season playing the same helter- 
skelter. no-defense ball that had charac¬ 
terized it last year, Reed's job was in jeop¬ 
ardy. Moreover, in the midst of a 
lackluster West Coast road trip, Reed 
publicly blamed management for not 
signing Monroe, and he demanded— 
through the newspapers—a vote of con¬ 
fidence. That was the last straw. 

“I thought, 'Here he goes again,' ” said 
Werblin, who promptly fired Reed. “It’s 
not because of his record,” Werblin said. 
“It’s this 'We and They Syndrome.’ I told 
Willis maybe a dozen times that we were 
all in this together, that he could not play 
himself against management and do his 
talking through the papers.” 

Re-enter Holzman, who a year and a 
half earlier had been treated like so 
much excess baggage. Having spent 13 
years establishing himself as one of 
basketball’s best minds, Holzman was 
told by the Knicks that the game had 
passed him by. It was said that he didn’t 
“relate’’ to the younger players. He was 
made a “consultant" and was never con¬ 
sulted. But in the crunch, ever the com¬ 
pany man, Holzman took the job again. 
“When the company needs you, you 
come back,” he said. And so. very short¬ 
ly thereafter, did Monroe. 

The Knicks then went out and won 


four straight under Holzman. In so do¬ 
ing they held their opponents to an 
average of 97.8 points a game; under 
Reed this season the average was 114.6. 
And, with so much raw talent in their for¬ 
ward line—McAdoo, Webster, Haywood 
and Toby Knight—plus a young and gift¬ 
ed backcourt of Williams, Jim Cleamons. 
rookie Michael Ray Richardson and the 
ever-wondrous Monroe, who is to say 
that Holzman won’t be this year’s Lenny 
Wilkens? 

By a curious coincidence. Holzman’s 
re-debut at Madison Square Garden two 
Saturdays ago was against the Celtics and 
thus witnessed by Auerbach and the Celt¬ 
ics’ new co-owner, John Y. Brown. Bos¬ 
ton’s woeful performance that night and 
a 128-123 loss at home on Sunday to 
lowly Detroit left its record at 2-12, the 
worst start in Celtic history. Brown was 
at that one, too. Since Brown rarely at¬ 
tends Celtic games, his presence lent cre¬ 
dence to the rumor of an imminent 
coaching change. 

Sanders’ problems had been intensi¬ 
fied by a deal that Brow n had negotiated 
without Auerbach’s knowledge, bringing 
to Boston Tiny Archibald. Billy Knight 
and the perplexing Marvin Barnes, none 
of whom had ever played in anything re¬ 
sembling the Celtic system. Sanders was 
therefore forced to experiment; in the 
first 14 games he used eight different 
starting lineups involving 10 different 
players. To make room for Barnes, he 
moved Cowens from center to forward, 
where Cowens seemed to lose all his re¬ 
nowned intensity. In 30 minutes against 
the Knicks he had one rebound, and he 
had taken to doing most of his shooting 
from 20 feet. Archibald’s style of play in¬ 
furiated veteran Guard Jo Jo White, who 
wanted the ball, too. Meanwhile, Cedric 
(Cornbread) Maxwell, last year’s out¬ 
standing rookie, was sharing playing time 
at small forward with Knight, who was 
recovering from knee surgery and had 
been a total disappointment. 

After the Detroit loss. Brown and Au¬ 
erbach huddled in Auerbach’s office. The 
team had a six-game losing streak. Worse, 
attendance had sunk from 12,165 to 9,500 
per game. Sanders would have to go. But 
who would replace him? 

“I honestly had no idea,” says Auer¬ 
bach. “Where the hell do you get a coach 
now?” The last three Celtic coaches had 
all come from the “family,” so specu¬ 
lation in the press ran toward John 
Havlicck, Bob Cousy, Laker GM Bill 


Sharman, Assistant Coach K. C. Jones 
or even—was it possible?—the 61-year- 
old Auerbach himself. 

Then on Monday morning, Auerbach 
brought Cowens into the discussion. 
“When things on a team are going bad,” 
says Auerbach, “you bring in your key 
guy. See what he’s thinking.” 

At 6:45 that evening Auerbach called 
his assistant, Jeff Cohen. “His voice 
was as excited as I’ve ever heard it,” 
says Cohen. 

“Call the players. Change practice. 
Call a press conference for tomorrow,” 
said Auerbach breathlessly. “Guess what 
I’ve done?” 

Cohen’s heart skipped several beats. 
“Red! You’re making a comeback!” 

“I’ll give you a hit in the head. Now 
guess what I’ve done?” 

Cohen couldn’t guess. 

“I just made Dave Cowens coach.” 

“Red used to be known for making 
the bold move.” says Cohen. “Maybe we 
haven’t done that the past couple of 
years. Maybe we became too much in 
the other teams’ molds. After all, we are 
the Celtics. We used to have the feeling 
that we had this leprechaun sitting on 
the backboard, knocking away the other 
teams’ shots and helping our own. Well, 
the last couple of years he’s been work¬ 
ing for the other team. We’ve got to get 
him back.” 

Cowens? A leprechaun? Over the 
years the man-child has had enough dif¬ 
ficulty. it seemed, being responsible for 
himself. Had Red lost his senses? “With 
a record like ours you don’t go around 
joking," says Auerbach. “Docs anybody 
think I would joke around with the Celt¬ 
ics ?” Not really. 

This is how, on Nov. 13, 1978, David 
W. Cowens became the seventh coach 
in the 31st year of the Celtics. 

“Red called me in to talk about the 
team with him and John Y.,” says Cow¬ 
ens. “I told them exactly what I thought 
was wrong. What was wrong with our 
practices, our discipline, certain players, 
how we played certain teams, things that 
Satch ought to do and ought not to do. 
They didn't tell me he'd been fired." 

“From the way you talk,” Brown 
mused, “maybe you want to be the 
coach.” 

“Well. hell. Why would / want to 
coach?” said Cowens half to himself. Au¬ 
erbach insists that Brown’s line was pure 
throwaway, but as soon as it had been ut¬ 
tered. Cowens pounced on it. 
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“David’s eyes lit up,” said Brown later. 
"1 could see he loved the idea.” 

“I noticed it too,” said Auerbach. “His 
eyes were like pinwheels.” 

Cowens said to Auerbach. "When I 
came in here, you didn’t intend to ask 
me to coach, did you?” 

Auerbach nearly choked on his cigar. 
“No,” he said. By this time Cowens had 
been told that Sanders was gone. He said 
he needed time to think the offer over 
and bolted from the office. 

“I had never for a minute thought of 
Cowens as a coach." Auerbach said later. 
“He was the last guy. I always thought 
when his playing days were over he’d 
get in his truck and go cut down Christ¬ 
mas trees. But then I started thinking 
about his personality, He doesn't like 
losing one bit more than I do.” 

Some other positive thoughts came to 
Auerbach’s mind. Cowens had run a suc¬ 
cessful basketball camp for seven years. 
Last April he married Debbie Cmaylo, a 
strong, intelligent woman with a master’s 
degree in child psychology. He had giv¬ 
en up his apartment above a Wellesley 
toy store and was now living in a con¬ 
ventional house in Needham. His discus¬ 
sion of the team had showed intelligence 
and concern. 

"I know that anything he’s ever put 
his mind to do. he’s done," says Auer¬ 
bach. “So I'm thinking, when I quit as 
coach I had to have somebody who could 
motivate Bill Russell, so 1 hired Bill 
Russell. Now I have to have somebody 
who can motivate Dave Cowens. Why 
not Dave Cowens?” 

At 5 p.m. Cowens came back to see 
Auerbach and Brown. 

“I’d rather play for me than for 
someone outside the organization.” said 
Cowens. 

Brown nodded at Auerbach. "Then 
you're the coach." said Auerbach. 

The next day in his office, sucking on 
a cigar and clearly pleased with himself. 
Auerbach took another in an endless 
string of phone calls from his “old guys." 
Russell had called, and so had Cousy. 
Now he had Frank Ramsey on the line. 
“Yeah ..." Auerbach was saying. "How 
about that?... Yeah, we’ve gotten a lot 
of publicity from it. a lot of ink. A lot of 
limes attitudes can win more games than 
anything else.... He'll knock some bleep¬ 
ing heads off if he has to." 

Meanwhile Coach Cowens was con¬ 
ducting his first practice in preparation 
for Friday night's game against Denver. 


There was no joking or goofing off—not 
with Cowens running and working hard¬ 
er than he had all season, and harder 
than anyone else. Jones and Bob Mac¬ 
Kinnon. the assistant coaches, did their 
best to help, constantly looking at Cow¬ 
ens to be sure of not overstepping their 
authority. During lulls, Cowens would 
sprawl in a corner with selected players— 
Archibald. Barnes. Maxwell—to discuss 
their roles and listen to suggestions. Af¬ 
ter practice, Auerbach gave his protege 
a 20-minute lecture on coaching. 

“Put it in the paper that Dave Cow¬ 
ens has given Marvin Barnes blisters," 
said Barnes, now the backup center, be¬ 
cause the coach was returning Cowens 
to his rightful center spot. 

Arriving at the Garden two hours be¬ 
fore game time on Friday, Cowens was 
all business. He diagramed some Denver 
plays on the locker-room blackboard, and 
scribbled a series of numbers down one 
side. “Secret code,” he said. “Get these 
guys' minds working.” He joked that he 
had spent the afternoon reading a "How¬ 
to Coach" article in Jet magazine, but 
when it came time to start the game he 
said. "Let’s just go out and play hard to¬ 
night, bust some butts." And that was it. 

For one night, it was like watching the 
old Celtics winning a seventh playoff 
game. There were 14.636 people in Bos¬ 
ton Garden, the largest crowd sjnee 
opening night. In the first five minutes. 
Cowens totally unleashed himself for the 
first lime all season, ripping down five re¬ 
bounds, making two spectacular outlet 
passes for patented Celtic fast breaks, two 
baskets and a steal. Everybody picked up 
on his act and the Celtics blew out to a 


71-60 halftime lead, expanding it to 
98-78 near the end of the third quarter. 

Once Cowens was chastised by Ref¬ 
eree Darell Garretson for huddling his 
team at midcourt before a free throw— 
“Excuse me,” said the coach—and at 
times he was trying to handle non- 
priority things like time-outs and substi¬ 
tutions while on the floor. Then Mac¬ 
Kinnon and Jones gently reminded him 
that those were their responsibilities, as 
per Cowens’ order. 

In the fourth quarter. Denver began 
to close the gap, with David Thompson 
(33 points) and 5' 11" Robert Smith do¬ 
ing the damage. Now the Celtics were 
running by committee, with everybody 
from Barnes to Maxwell to Knight to 
Trainer Frank Challant making panicky 
suggestions, and Cowens struggling to 
deal with them all. With 1:16 left, the 
Nuggets had closed to within two. 
116-114. Forty-eight seconds later, with 
the Celtics up I20-II6, Cowens fouled 
out after a 17-point. 12-rebound perfor¬ 
mance. He stomped to the bench, 
wrapped a towel tightly around his face 
and screamed obscenities, but un¬ 
wrapped it in time to see his team hold 
on fora 120-118 win. 

Player Cowens frequently couldn't 
face the press, he’d be so wound up af¬ 
ter a game. But Coach Coweiv*endured 
a stifling crush in the coach’s cubicle, 
giving coachlike answers to reporters’ 
questions until the accumulated strain 
finally got to him and he nearly passed 
out. Later, sitting in front of his locker 
after everyone had left, he said, shaking 
his head. “Who ever would have thought 
it? Me. the coach.” end 




THESE TROJANS DIDN’T 
HORSE AROUND 

Relying on power, not guile, USC won the right to go to the Rose Bow/ by running 
roughshod over UCLA and bottling up the Bruin backs by JOE JARES 


O ne thing about Hollywood, when it 
gets its hands on a good story line 
you can be sure it will be repeated from 
here to eternity. As a consequence, 
everyone knew what to expect in last 
Saturday’s revival of the annual pre- 
Thanksgiving extravaganza that features 
USC and UCLA battling for the league 
championship. Also at stake was a cer¬ 
tain ancillary right for the winner, to wit. 
a Rose Bowl berth. 

Thus, as the final minutes of the game 
ticked away, the crowd of 90,387 in the 
Coliseum, and everyone at home tuned 
in on TV, leaned forward, knowing that 
the script called for a dramatic finish— 
an interception, a long touchdown pass, 
a dazzling run. The suspicion is that a se¬ 
cret codicil to the Los Angeles city char¬ 
ter requires that the USC-UCLA game 
has to end on a spine-tingling note, as it 
did last year when USC won with a 38- 
yard field goal two seconds before the 
credits were rolled. 

In the 48th game of the series, favored 
USC struck early and almost turned the 
contest into a rout, but UCLA came back 
to trail by only 17-10 with 5:10 remain¬ 
ing. The Trojans had the ball on their 
own 20 following the kickoff, but they 
had been stalled the whole second half 
and the script plainly demanded that they 
would be stopped once more. Where¬ 
upon UCLA would take over and. zingo. 
a spectacular Bruin drive would unfold, 
the only question being whether it would 
result in a touchdown. 

What the fans got instead was a sun¬ 
set seminar of power-I ball control fea¬ 
turing USC Tailback Charles White. The 
crisis point came with 1:24 left. USC in 
possession on its 47. third down and six 
to go. The ball went to White for the 
32nd time, and he raced around the left 
side for 11 yards and a first down. The 
Trojans then ran out the clock and left 
the field clutching big bouquets of roses. 
Since 1967 the two teams have met sev¬ 
en limes w ith the right to go to the Rose 
Bowl hanging on the outcome, and the 
Trojans have won each time. Like they 
say. it plays well. 

It so happens that the 11 yards White 
gained on that key play also shot him 
past Anthony Davis to become the lead¬ 
ing rusher in USC—and PCC, AAWU. 


Pac-8 and Pac-10 conference history— 
as a junior. 

The warmups for this year’s game 
maintained the same high level of non¬ 
sense as in the past. There were all the 
pranks and insults and hoopla that help 
Angelenos forget the Skid Row slabber 
or whatever fiend might currently be af¬ 
flicting the town. The staffs of the Daily 
Bruin and Daily Trojan played the lat¬ 
est version of a flag-football classic called 
the Blood Bowl, won this time by the 
Daily Bruin, and published parodies of 


each other's sheets. At a Coliseum-area 
coffee shop, a waiter lifted his apron to 
show off a button pinned to his belt pro¬ 
claiming god is a TROJAN. Outside the 
Coliseum, button connoisseurs wandered 
among the picnickers and tailgaters and 
sighted some hoary—and usually ob¬ 
scene—standbys. 

If Trojan Coach John Robinson had 
sported a button it would have stated 
speed kills. Robinson rates UCLA Half¬ 
back James Owens, the 1977 NCAA and 
AAU high hurdles champion, as the fast- 


Ty Sperling (63) and Charlie Moses (55) pressured Rick Bashore with a ground and air attack. 
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cst football player he has ever seen. 
Owens is always a threat to escalate a 
kickoff return or a dive play into a touch¬ 
down. Robinson's strategy was to shut 
off the possibility of a long return by hav¬ 
ing Frank Jordan kick off—a new role 
for the fellow who kicked the game-win¬ 
ning field goal in '77. It paid off. Jordan, 
who has proved his accuracy by kicking 
22 field goals in 33 attempts in 1977 and 
'78. kicked the ball away from Owens all 
afternoon. 

For his part. UCLA Coach Terry Don¬ 
ahue worried about his defense being 
“stretched”—trying to stop USC’s rush¬ 
ing attack, which features White and 
Fullback Lynn Cain, at the same time it 
was trying to shut down the passing of 
Quarterback Paul McDonald. 

Jordan's 21-yard field goal gave USC 
a 3-0 lead in the first quarter, and Tro¬ 
jan fans felt that was a particularly good 
sign because I) the Trojans usually spot 
their foes a few points and 21 they go 
wild in the second quarter, having out- 
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scored opponents 103-6 in that period 
this season. 

It was no different Saturday as Mc¬ 
Donald threw touchdown passes to Cal¬ 
vin Sweeney and Kevin Williams in the 
second quarter to give USC a 17-0 half¬ 
time lead. On the first one. a 36-yarder. 
McDonald used what the Trojan staff 
calls a “check with me." Fie called two 
plays in the huddle, then announced in 
code at the line of scrimmage which one 
he was going to use. 

“I saw that they were playing man-to¬ 
man in the secondary." McDonald said, 
"and probably were coming with a blit/, 
so why not go for it and go for the 
big score?” 

The second pass came on a play put 
in especially for the game—nothing very 
tricky, just something CSC used to keep 
from being too predictable. McDonald 
started to roll out to his right, then 
stopped and hit Williams crossing right 
to left in the end zone. Previously. 
Williams had always gone to the right 
corner on that play. 

UCLA's fine pair of runners. Owens 
and Theotis Brown, who had a pinched 
nerve in his neck, were stopped cold by 
the Trojan defensive line, and in fact, 
the good-run. no-pass Bruins never did 
keep a drive going, gaining only 118 yards 
rushing but losing 56 for a measly net of 
62 yards. And when they finally got a 
break in the third quarter, they blew it. 

After recovering a Cain fumble on the 
CSC six. UCLA fought to a third and 
goal on the two. Owens then bolted in. 
only to have the touchdown nullified by 
a man-in-motion penalty. And if that 
hadn’t halted the Bruins, something else 
would have—they had 12 men on the 
field, including two split ends, when Ovv - 
ens crossed the goal line. UCLA settled 
for Peter Boermeester's 22-yard field goal 
to make the score 17-3. 

The botch-up perhaps cost UCLA a 
lie or a victory, because in the fourth 
quarter Quarterback Rick Bashore. who 
is 12th in Pac-I() passing, connected w ith 
Severn Reece on an 81-yard touchdown 
play. Boermeester's PAT made it 17-10 
and UCLA seemed to have plenty of time 
to score again with another lightning 
bolt. Bashore and his offensive team¬ 
mates anxiously waited on the sideline 
"to get the ball back and get our clock op¬ 
tions going." But they never got posses¬ 
sion after kicking off. White was the ball¬ 
carrier on eight of the next nine plays, 
seven of them in a row. Behind deter¬ 



The outcome had Jet! Simmons feeling rosy. 


mined blocking it was student body right 
l"28 pitch”), a burst up the middle, stu¬ 
dent body left—and then that third-down 
11-yard run around the left side that set 
the records and clinched USC's 22nd 
Rose Bowl appearance. 

"When you've got a guy like that, why 
not go to him?" said McDonald. “He'll 
get the yards for you and doesn't make 
many mistakes." 

White finished with 145 yards on 33 
carries to give him a career total of 3.739. 
McDonald hit seven of 10 passes for 97 
yards and two touchdowns, and he now 
has not thrown an interception in his last 
94 passes. As an assistant and head coach 
at USC. Robinson hasn’t lost to UCLA 
in six games. The defense allowed but 
nine first downs, and one of those came 
on a penalty. 

Too bad the Trojans can't sit back and 
savor all those impressive stats. But after 
consecutive tough games against Califor¬ 
nia. Stanford. Washington and UCLA, 
who should USC have to play this Sat¬ 
urday hut old rival Notre Dame, winner 
of eight straight. 

Mention of the Irish seemed to excite 
Robinson more than worry him. He has 
convinced himself and his players that 
grappling on the grass weekend after 
weekend with the likes of Alabama and 
Notre Dame is more fun than heing a 
wcevi! in a cracker barrel. 

"Many people said. 'Hey. you can't 
make it through that schedule.' They say 
our schedule's a man-killer. Well, we've 
got some men that it couldn’t kill." Be¬ 
sides. the Notre Dame game and a 
season-closing laugher against Hawaii 
give the Trojans something to do until 
the Second Season begins and ends in 
Pasadena on Jan. I. end 
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Playing as well as —// not belter than—ever. Evert breezed through the week without losing a set. 


CHRIS HAS HER NUMBER 


Navratilova was No. 1. Evert was No. 2. so Chris figured if she beat Martina 
in the Colgate she would be No. 1. She did. She is by SARAH PILEGGI 


T wo facts were demonstrated last 
week during the Colgate Scries 
Championships at Mission Hills in 
Southern California. One is that Chris 
Evert is not yet ready to settle for sec¬ 
ond place. The other is that it takes more 
than money to make a tennis tournament. 

Evert and Martina Navratilova arrived 
in Palm Springs separated by only .486 
of a point in the latest 1978 computer 
rankings of women players. Navratilova 
was No. I on the basis of her 11 wins, 
including Wimbledon and the Virginia 


Slims Championship, and her 2-1 rec¬ 
ord against Evert in their head-to-head 
meetings. Since winning the U.S. Open 
in September, however. Evert seemed to 
have regained the form and confidence 
she had temporarily lost by taking a four- 
month rest last winter. She had won two 
of the three tournaments she had entered 
since September. 

If. Chrissie reasoned, she were to win 
the Colgate, she and Martina would 
have two major titles apiece, and their 
head-to-head record would be 2-2. but 
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she. Evert, would be No. I because she 
had lost only to Evonne Goolagong (in 
the Slims of Boston) and to Martina (at 
Eastbourne and Wimbledon), whereas 
Martina had some “bad losses" on her 
record, meaning defeats at the hands of 
lesser players, namely Regina Marsikova. 
Pam Shriver. JoAnnc Russell and Tracy 
Ausiin. 

Early in the week of the Colgate. Evert 
said. “If l win. I’m No. I. If Martina 
wins, she’s No. I. If Virginia Wade wins, 
everything's all mixed up." 

"Well, there you have it." said Wade 
dryly. “If Chris Evert says it. it must be 
so." On the eve of the final. Navratilova 
said. “If I lose to Chris, I won’t feel I’m 
No. I. Hut I won’t feel I'm No. 2 either. 
One and a half maybe." 

So. with more than mere money rid¬ 
ing on the outcome, the best eight play¬ 
ers in the world, minus Goolagong—the 
latest in a frustrating string of injuries 
forced her to withdraw—got to work. 
Each day they would practice in brilliant 
desert sunshine at Palm Springs’ posh 
Tennis Club, where they were quartered, 
or at Colgate’s Mission Hills Country 
Club, some 15 miles away. And each af¬ 
ternoon. after the sun had dropped out 
of sight behind the San Jacinto Moun¬ 
tains and the temperatures on the desert 
floor had dropped as well, they would 
play their matches in the frigid air. wear¬ 
ing precious little, observed by a few hun¬ 
dred tennis fans wrapped to their blue 
noses in blankets, parkas and minks. 

The tournament format, which looked 
on paper like a diagram of the molecular 
structure of an atom, was a double¬ 
elimination round robin for two rounds, 
leading to the semifinals, in which the 
top half of the draw, the red group, and 
the bottom half, the blue, were to min¬ 
gle and produce finalists. 

Unfortunately for the frozen fans who 
could have used some excitement, all 
went pretty much according to form. 
Evert and Navratilova advanced directly 
to the semifinals with two easy wins 
apiece. Wade and Virginia Ruzici (pro¬ 
nounced Roo-zeceh), the leggy Roma¬ 
nian with the fearsome forehand, each 
had one loss—Wade to Martina and 
Ruzici to Chris—but. under the formal, 
advanced anyway. 

In the semis. Evert caught Wade on a 
bad night and dispatched her 6-2. 6-2, 
in a match that was even more one-sid¬ 
ed than the score shows. Evert and Wade 
have had some great matches because 
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Evert's play often responds to the inten¬ 
sity of Wade’s. Their match last year at 
Mission Hills was one of the best of the 
tournament. But three weeks ago in the 
Wightman Cup. Evert beat Wade 6-0. 
6-1 in a match Evert feels was one of 
the best of her life. She tapes her right 
wrist these days, not because it is injured 
but because it was taped when she played 
Wade that day. "It’s kind of a psych 
now." she explained. 

The other semifinal match. Navrati¬ 
lova against Ruzici. was only a little bet¬ 
ter. Both are exciting players when they 
are going well, but neither was partic¬ 
ularly sharp. Martina won 6—4. 6-4 after 
breaking Ruzici’s serve at 5-4 in each 
set, but her timing was off and her play 
was patchy. “Virginia hits her forehand 
200 mph." said Martina, “and then she 
hits her backhand very softly. It’s hard 
to get into any sort of pace against her." 

Ruzici is a dark-haired, dark-eyed 23- 
year-old from Bucharest who has been 
playing in the U.S. for four years. In that 
time her ranking has risen from 112th to 
13th. She hit her stride in Europe this 
summer, winning the French Open and 
making the finals of the German and Ital¬ 
ian Opens. She announced that making 
the semifinals at Mission Hills was her 
goal, and when she had done that and 
then had lost to Navratilova she said. “I 
am satisfied." 

Going into the final. Evert was calm 
and confident. She was fresh and she was 
playing well, whereas Navratilova, worn 
out by mid-September, had taken four 
weeks off to rest and was still getting 
her game back into shape. Evert had said 
a few weeks ago. “I think I could live 
with being No. 2." but her intensity the 
night before the final made it clear she 
had no intention of experimenting yet. 
When asked at a press conference if she 
felt she had something to prove against 
Navratilova, the usually patient Evert 
snapped. “I have nothing to prove to 
you people." 

Money was certainly not an issue. In 
any other sport a $250,000 purse with 
$75,000 for the winner would energize 
the field right down to its socks. But 
in tennis, money is given away in such 
obscene bundles that although the Col¬ 
gate purse is the largest of the year, big¬ 
ger than the Open, bigger than Wimble¬ 
don. it was still a bit of a yawn because 
Colgate distributed $675,000 in bonus 
money the night before the tournament 
began. 


The Mission Hills event was only one 
of the pots of gold at the end of the 28- 
tournament Colgate rainbow. The series 
began last November in Australia and in¬ 
cluded all the year’s important events. 
Players accumulated points, just as in the 
men’s Grand Prix. based on who. how 
and where they played. Only the eight 
players with the highest totals in the 28 
designated tournaments, as well as the 
top four doubles teams, were entitled to 
play at Mission Hills, but the $675,000 
bonus pool was disbursed down to 35th 
place for singles and 20th for doubles. 
Evert received SI00.000 for finishing 
first. Wade got $65,000 for second and 
liana Kloss. No. 35. was given $3,000. 
Kloss wits also ninth in doubles and 
earned $5,400 more for that. 

In other words, if one were handed a 
check for $100,000 on Monday, 
one would probably not be ex¬ 
cessively motivated by the pros¬ 
pect of another $75,000 five days 
later. Evert was not. 

The final was played on Sat¬ 
urday and. for the sake of tele¬ 
vision. in the middle of the day. 

A drum and bugle corps from 
Twentynine Palms produced a 
few mildly martial airs, and bal¬ 
loons rose in the crystalline de¬ 
sert air as tennis players from 
eight countries. Evert the lone 
American among them, filed onto 
the stadium court. It was a per¬ 
fect day for tennis, or almost any¬ 
thing else you can name. 

Unfortunately the tennis did 
not measure up to the day. Evert 
was playing well and moving 
well, and when she moves well, 
as she said later. “1 can lift my 
game to another level." But Nav¬ 
ratilova couldn’t get anything 
going. Her timing was otf, badly 
in the first set. She would hit un¬ 
sure drop shots and then appear 
to be off balance, as if she did 
not know what to do next. Her in¬ 
stinctive athletic grace was miss¬ 
ing. Evert broke her serve in the 
sixth game and took the set 6-3. 

Navratilova played better in 
the second set. but so did Evert. 
Martina won the first game but 
blew good chances to break Chris 
in the second and fourth and was 
broken, herself, in the third. "I 
had my chance.” Navratilova 
said afterward. "When 1 was 


down 3-1 I should have been up 4-0. 
When I could get going it was too late." 

By the fifth game Evert was hitting 
with authority, and despite the fact that 
Navratilova was able to break her twice, 
in the sixth and eighth, it was too late 
and Chris closed it out at 6-3 again. 

"1 could sense she wasn’t in a win¬ 
ning mood." said Evert. "It’s tough to 
have a major tournament at the end of 
the year. I saw it in Virginia Wade last 
night, too. 1 could sense that Martina was 
not willing to stay out there all day if nec¬ 
essary to win. I was willing to do that." 

Such willingness is the quality that has 
always set Chris Evert apart. Noting that 
their schedules for next year are arranged 
so that they will meet at least six times, 
Martina. No. I'/j. said. "It gets me tired 
just thinking about it." end 


Martina, who says she s now No. V/ 3 , was only hall sure 





F lorida Bay. which is situated between 
the tip of the Florida mainland and 
the Keys, was once one of the most 
productive sport-fishing grounds in the 
western hemisphere. Now it is teetering 
on the edge of ecological disaster. 
Indeed, it may already have begun an 
irretrievable slide. Over the past five 
years, and increasingly over the last 
two. the lure-gobbling schools of red 
drum, sea trout, snook and ladyfish that 
once made the Bay’s fecund banks and 
flats a sure thing for anglers at every 
level of skill have dwindled. Tarpon are 
still fairly abundant, but for the most 
part only during their spring migration, 
and the remaining bonefish are found 


far from their traditional grounds. Ten 
or 20 years ago, a sport-fishing guide 
had only to run five minutes out of 
Islamorada. the famed fishing port lo¬ 
cated approximately halfway between 
Miami and Key West, to get into schools 
of all sorts. Now it takes a run of an 
hour or even more. 

The problem is particularly acute in 
Everglades National Park, which bounds 
Florida Bay on the north. The park is a 
2.100-square-mile reach of w et saw-grass 
prairies, hardwood hammocks, mangrove 
swamps and brackish estuaries that con¬ 
trol the fate of all wildlife—terrestrial, 
avian or marine—in South Florida. The 
estuaries of the park are nurseries for 


nearly every game fish in the Bay. They 
are at the heart of the elaborate, fragile 
food chains in the Glades, whose final 
links are such species as the bald eagle, 
the tiny Key white-tail deer and alliga¬ 
tors. We had come to the park to see 
what was wrong. 

“Here’s one problem that nobody has 
explained yet." said Hank Brown, a fish¬ 
ing guide from Islamorada. slowing his 
skiff to a halt in three feet of water. Rick 
Ruoff. another Islamorada guide, stopped 
his skiff as well. We had been running 
over healthy turtle grass, the hideaway 
and home for hundreds of marine inver¬ 
tebrates on which many fish feed. The 
green, undulating bottom now gave way 
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by ROBERT F. JONES 

Once fertile, the shallow waters of 
Florida Bay are now nearly barren 
of game fish, which have been 
driven away by high salinity or 
throttled in commercial gill nets 


lo a patchy stretch of brow n, dead vege¬ 
tation. In these patches the only touch 
of green was a slimy fungus clinging to 
the withered clumps of grass. It looked 
like a submarine lawn that had been in¬ 
vaded by chinch bugs. 

The normal salinity in these flats is 
about 37 parts per thousand. Now it's 
up to 42 or 44. “I asked Gary Davis, the 
park's marine biologist, to look into the 
problem two months ago. He said he'd 
get right back to me but I haven't heard 
a word yet," Brown said. 

Even where the turtle grass is healthy, 
there is a paucity of fish. "It's gotten so 
bad." Ruoff said, "that I've been boning 
up on my bird watching. You bring a cli- 
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ent in here at SI25 a day and he wants 
to catch fish. At the rate things are go¬ 
ing, pretty soon all we'll have are bird 
watchers. And then the birds will go. too. 
with no fish to sustain them." 

Ruoff. 30. studied biology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami and is commodore of 
the Islamorada Fishing Guides Associ¬ 
ation. of which Brown is secretary. Their 
2-year-old organization, to which 50 
of Islamorada’s 60 or so licensed guides 
belong, was formed to put pressure on 
government agencies in hopes of bring¬ 
ing the fishing back to normal. Ruoff. 
Brown and many of the guides are also 
members of the Everglades Protection 
Association, which was founded last Feb¬ 
ruary. The EPA membership includes 
such top saltwater fly-fishermen as Billy 
Pate. Bob Delierc. Carl Navarre. Lefty 
Kreh. Stu Apie and Jim Lope/. Pate. 48, 
who is chairman of the EPA's board of di¬ 
rectors. was fishing with Brown this day. 
along with Hercules Paul Zagoras. a Chi- 
cago-area attorney and sportsman. I was 
fishing with Ruoff. 

“Salinity is certainly the basic prob¬ 
lem." said Pale in his soft Carolina drawl. 
"Or to put it more pointedly, a lack of 
fresh water through the Glades." 

Park Superintendent John Good and 
Davis, the biologist, agree w ith the sport 
fishermen that water balance is indeed 
the root of the problem. But it is a tough, 
gnarled root to cut. Basically what has 
happened over the past 75 years, and 
most rapidly in the past 20. is that the 
normal freshwater flow into the Ever¬ 
glades and through them into Florida 
Bay has been diverted—through flood- 
control projects and freshwater supply 
systems—to the heavily populated areas 
between Palm Beach and Miami and to 
the west coast of Florida, from Fort My¬ 
ers to Naples. Irrigation projects for 
farming areas have further depleted the 
freshwater supply. 

Before South Florida began to devel¬ 
op as a resort region and. later, as a sec¬ 
ond home for hordes of sun-loving Amer¬ 
icans. the fresh water of central Florida 
drained down the Kissimmee River into 
Lake Okeechobee, then slid slowly south¬ 
ward and into the Everglades, which 
were knowrn to the Seminole Indians as 
Pa-hay-okee—The River of Grass. Fresh 
water ranging in depth from a few inch¬ 


es to no more than four or five feet crept 
southward to Florida Bay. soaking the 
root systems of the ubiquitous saw grass 
and recharging the Biscayne Aquifer, a 
highly porous bed of limestone 110 feet 
deep, which is the only barrier against 
saltwater infiltration of the mainland. 

Because salt water is heavier than 
fresh, the fresh water stayed near the sur¬ 
face. sustaining the Everglades' abun¬ 
dant—and in some cases unique—forms 
of life. When the saw grass died season¬ 
ally. it compacted on the bottom, rotted 
and built up a covering layer of ntuck 
that in some spots was 13 feet deep. With 
the gradual drying of the Glades, fires 
that in the old days merely helped to re¬ 
cycle saw-grass nutrients into the system 
now began to burn exposed roots as well. 
The saw'-grass infernos of the early 
1970s. following Florida's worst drought 
in history, actually burned into the muck, 
just as fire will burn a peat bog. Because 
highly organic soil oxidizes at a rate of 
about an inch a year when it is exposed 
to the air. the Everglades could in time 
become a bare, dead coral reef. The 
thickest layer of muck is now only seven 
feet deep. 

The effect on fish life has been dev¬ 
astating. Many species, such as tarpon 
and snook, spawn only in brackish wa¬ 
ter. Among most species common in the 
area, juvenile fish can tolerate “sweeter" 
water than can adults. And because most 
fish are cannibalistic, the brackish estu¬ 
aries provide a haven for the young, keep¬ 
ing out older fish that would gobble up 
even their own young. 

The National Park Service recognizes 
the water-shortage problem. In reply to 
a letter from U.S. Representative Dante 
B. Fascell of Miami last February, the 
Park Service's Southeast regional direc¬ 
tor. Joe Brown, wrote. "Changes in the 
management of fresh water in southern 
Florida over the past 20 years apparent¬ 
ly have destroyed the low-salinity estu¬ 
arine nurseries that once supported local 
fisheries. These areas are now yielding 
fewer—but generally larger—game fish." 
Clearly, the big fish have invaded the 
once sacrosanct nurseries, and are con¬ 
suming more offspring than they did in 
the past. 

Another factor pointed out by Davis 
is that South Florida is long overdue for 
continued 
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FLORIDA BAY continued 


a hurricane. "This region usually gets hit 
by a tropical storm or hurricane once ev¬ 
ery five to seven years.” he says. "The 
last big blow we had here was Betsy, in 
1965.” A hurricane flushes the system in 
a somewhat heavy-handed way. A great 
volume of rain falls, replenishing the marl 
and, to some degree, the aquifer. The nu¬ 
trients that have been locked in place on 
the bottom and in the mudbanks are 
washed out. mixed and recycled through¬ 
out the system. Still, a hurricane is a high 



price to pay for what would only be tem¬ 
porary relief. 

One measure that should help reduce 
some of the park’s salinity is already in 
the works. Next year the Army Corps of 
Engineers will plug the Buttonwood Ca¬ 
nal. a cut made in 1922 to join the saline 
waters of Florida Bay with the brackish- 
to-fresh waters of Coot Bay and White- 
water Bay, two inland bodies of water 
near the west coast. The result of hack¬ 
ing this six-foot-deep-by-80-foot-wide 
shortcut has been high salinity in Coot 
Bay and lesser but substantial salinity in 
the vast reach of Whitewater Bay. In the 
1979 federal budget S1.3 million has been 
allocated for the plugging operation. 

“Plugging the Buttonwood should re¬ 
store Coot Bay and Whitewater as nur¬ 
series." says Ruoff. "but the main ben¬ 
efit will be in the waters west of Cape 
Sable, out in the Gulf, which doesn't do 
too much good. It’s the areas east of the 
cape that are suffering most from excess 
salinity. There’s been talk of putting in a 
pumping station at Taylor Slough, cast 
of the bad area, and shunting excess fresh 
water into Florida Bay rather than dump¬ 
ing it into the Atlantic. But that’s still in 
the talking stages." 

A storm cloud was now building to 
the west, growing larger, blacker and 
more ominous by the minute. That sti¬ 
fling. dead-quiet heat that precedes rain 
in the tropics was nearing a climax. 
“We’ve got an hour or two before it 
hits.” said Hank Brown, squinting to 


Despite the deft poling ot Guide Hank Brown, 
Billy Pate succeeded in hooking up with only a 
few sea trout on an afternoon in Madeira Bay 



the westward. "Then she’ll cut loose— 
blessed sweet rainwater. Let’s head on 
into Madeira Bay and see what we can 
hook up with." The guides fired up their 
motors and we skimmed into a shallow 
cut that allows access to the nearly 
perfect oval of Madeira Bay. an inlet of 
Florida Bay. Inside, the water went from 
gin-clear to mocha-brown in a skiff 
length, the indication of streams feed¬ 
ing into the Bay from the mainland. It 
is the food from these streams—micro¬ 
organisms that draw mullet, crustaceans 
that attract baitfish. tarpon and other 
game fish—that still makes Madeira pro¬ 
ductive for the angler. 

Mullet were mudding in a vast, beige 
fan near the outlet of one of the streams. 
Bottom feeders, they stir the muck to 
suck up microorganisms. In the process 
they frighten shrimp, crabs and other bot¬ 
tom dwellers on which red drum, sea 
trout, sheepshead. bonefish and channel 
bass like to feed. The mullet in this part 
of Florida Bay are primarily of the silver 
variety, a smaller species than the black 
mullet, which go up to two pounds. Be¬ 
cause of their small size (three-quarters 
of a pound is average) and inferior eat¬ 
ing quality, silver mullet are sold mainly 
for bail, while the black mullet, most 
common on Florida's west coast, are used 
for food. 

"Apart from the salinity problem.” 
said Brown, "there’s the question of the 
commercial netters. When the park 
opened back in 1947. there were only 
about 15 or 20 men fishing this area com¬ 
mercially. They were tough old back- 
country guys whose families had been 
hacking a living out of the Glades since 
the days of the Seminole Wars. I've been 
told that the first park superintendent 
promised to let them keep fishing but that 
no new permits would be issued. We’ve 
checked all the records for that time but 
we can’t find such a promise in writing. 

“Anyway, what’s happened is that the 
park is still issuing permits—more and 
more of them in the past two years. Right 
now we figure there are 181 commercial 
netters working the park waters under 
permit. In the two years since John Good 
was made superintendent, netting per¬ 
mits for the park have gone up by 67.6%. 
At the same lime, the mullet catch is tak¬ 
ing a nose dive—from 1.436,500 pounds 
in 1975 to 387.000 pounds last year. 

“Sport fishing has fallen off. in our 
experience, by the same degree. I’ve 
worked these flats and banks all day, look- 
continued 
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ECONOMNL 



of your 
car, and its 
equipment. And California esti¬ 
mates are a bit lower. But 
38/25 speaks pretty highly of 
Omni s loveable stinginess. 

Take to the road. That's the 
only way to find out what you're 
getting for your money. And 
something you're getting with 
Omni is front-wheel drive. Which 
means a sure-footed grip in rain 
or snow Rack and 
pinion steering is 
another thing that 
adds to Omni's road 
handling talents. 


Dodge 


Take almost anything you 
want. Which is just about what 
you can do with Omni’s hatch¬ 
back. It provides all of 36 
cubic feet of cargo space with 
the rear seat folded down. And if 
your cargo happens to be four 


DODGE 

OMNI. 

IT DOES ITAIL. 


That's a word we invented. 
It's short for economical Omni. 
And a most appropriate word 
it is. Because everything our 
1979 Dodge Omni does, it does 
with your budget in mind. 

Take terrific mileage. It's 
provided by a rugged little 1.7 
litre engine that's teamed with a 
four-speed manual trans¬ 
mission. A combination that's 
very adept at squeezing a gallon 
of gas for all it's worth. 


Of course, your 
mileage may vary 
depending on your 
driving habits, the 
condition 


base sticker price of the Omni 
you see here. And it includes 
everything you’ve just read 
about. That's what we mean by 
economical Omni. 

It's a price that makes it very 
easy for you to consider Omni's 
long list of 
options as 
well. Like an 
adjustable 
roof rack 


'MEY.TtiATC 
MYDOOGT.- 

that'll 
handle 
up to 
150 
lbs. 
of 
just 
about 
any¬ 
thing. 
Or 

a new 
Tri-Light 
sun 
roof 

that’ll handle 
all the sunshine 
and fresh air you want. 
Now, take a trip to your 
Dodge Dealer's. That's where 
you can buy or lease a new Omni 
to do it all for you. And do it 
in the economni style. 

‘Does not include taxes and destination 
charges 


adults, 

you'll be glad to know that 
every Omni also comes with four 
doors for easy ins and outs. 

Take a whole lot of standard 
features, too. Because every 
Omni comes with white sidewall 
radial tires. Vinyl body side 
moldings. Electric rear window 
defroster. Even the good 
sounds of a standard AM radio. 
Things you'd pay extra for on 
most cars. 


$ 4123 * 

(PfUCE Of CAR SHOWN) 


Take another look at that 
price. Surprised? Well, that s the 





FLORIDA BAY continued 


ing for mullet mud and the fish that will 
feed in it along with the mullet. Then 
when I finally find them, a commercial 
boat wheels up and sets its net—bang, 
just like that. You can bet your boots 
that plenty of redfish. snook, bonefish and 
the young of many species get taken in 
that gill net. all of them gillcd out. killed, 
along with the mullet." 

The netters work the whole park. Cap¬ 
tain Andy McLean, a sport-fishing guide 
out of Everglades City west of the park, 
has kept catch records for more than a 
quarter of a century. From 1957 to 1966 
his clients averaged 5.9 snook per day. 
From 1967 to 1976 the take was 2.7. and 
McLean says the past two seasons have 
been disastrous—“hardly worth going 
out for snook.” 

Last February the guides' association 
circulated a petition asking for a mor¬ 
atorium on netting in the park until a 
thorough study of the fishery could be 
made. They got 4.700 signatures in a few 
days and presented the petition to Good 
at an emotion-charged meeting at Isla- 
morada's Cheeca Lodge. Good and Davis 
ultimately agreed to undertake a Florida 
Bay fishery management assessement tin 
other words, a hard look at the problem) 
and in August. Good declared a tempo¬ 
rary moratorium on the issuance of new 
netting permits. For netters who had li¬ 
censes. it was business as usual. The 
guides were angry at the half-measure, 
and Brown wrote a letter to Good say¬ 
ing. "To be completely honest with you. 
we would have much preferred to see a 
moratorium placed on nil netting in the 
park until the assessment is complete, due 
to. as you mentioned, ‘the seriousness of 
the situation.’ ’’ 

Davis, however, feels that the netting 
is only a minor factor, if any. He be¬ 
lieves the main problem is increased sa¬ 
linity. "The assessment isn't complete 
yet,” he says, "but l don't think it will 
show that mullet arc being overharvest- 
cd. Why. at the lime that the mullet take 
has been declining, the commercial catch 
of pompano within the park boundaries 
has risen from 100 pounds in 1973 to 
17.000 pounds last year." Of course pom¬ 
pano are fished very differently from mul¬ 
let. on the far offshore banks of the park. 
To be sure, the mullet catch is affected 
by market prices as well as abundance 
or scarcity of the fish. When mullet are 
present in great numbers, many commer¬ 
cial fishermen stay home rather than burn 
costly gas for fish that could bring less 


than le per pound. Still, the profile of 
the mullet catch over the past three years 
has been steeply downward despite the 
fact that more men arc netting them than 
ever before. 

The assessment should be complete by 
January, at which time Good will make 
his recommendations regarding commer¬ 
cial and sport fishing in the park. Public 
hearings will be held, and Brown and 
the guides' association, as well as Pate 
and the EPA. plan to be on hand and 
vociferous. 

Meanwhile, our angling in Madeira 
Bay—once one of the most productive 
“hot spots" in the area—was proving as 
dismal as had been predicted. A few sea 
trout, a sheepshead. a small jack crevalle 
and one tiny tarpon were all that re¬ 
sponded to our lures. Not a single red- 
fish was to be seen, much less hooked. 

"Redfish have always been our meat 
and potatoes.” said Ruoff. “Let's face it. 
there’s not too many anglers who want 
to put in the hard work and long days re¬ 
quired to catch bonefish and tarpon, and 
then when you’ve caught them, you can t 
eat them. Most of the fishermen who hire 
us want to bring something home with 
them, something for the freezer. That 
means reds and trout." 

Redfish and sea trout are unprotected 
by the Florida Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion. and no daily catch limits are placed 
on them. The park defers to the state of 
Florida on such matters. The guides' as¬ 
sociation and the EPA would like to put 
a 10-a-day limit on trout and a four-a- 
day limit on redfish. In fact, for the past 
two years the guides have imposed that 
limit on themselves and their clients. 


EPA members, being saltwater fly-fish¬ 
ermen in the main, release almost all of 
their fish routinely, keeping only those 
that might qualify for a record. Once 
again. Good and Davis aren't sure that a 
bag limit would help, and in any event 
they say their hands arc tied: it's up to 
the state to declare these species game 
fish and impose take limits. 

"We're ready to put up with anything 
positive that the park proposes." said 
Brown that evening over a cold beer at 
Papa Joe's in Islamorada. "If they want 
to put big chunks of the park off limits 
for sport as well as for commercial fish¬ 
ing. we'll go along w ith it." 

We sat quietly for a while, letting the 
beer cut the day's salt from our throats, 
listening to the nearing thunder rumble 
over the whine of the jukebox. Little 
Things Mean a Lot. On the back wall, a 
mounted tarpon that must have gone 
close to 200 pounds in life arched mo¬ 
tionless. its scales like $20 gold pieces in 
the fading light. 

"Mainly, though, something has to be 
done about those salinity levels." said 
Brown. “Something that will put the 
fresh water back where nature intended 
it—into the nurseries of Florida Bay. 
Without that, everything else is just a 
holding action, a temporary stopgap. This 
is a situation unlike any elsewhere in the 
world. It's not like some salmon river 
that’s been dammed and can be rigged 
out with fish ladders, or even a body of 
water w ith industrial pollution problems. 
This is a whole vast ecosystem that cov¬ 
ers the entire southern lip of a growing 
state." He shook his head. "It would be 
a damn shame to see it destroyed." eno 



The dearth ot game fish has not yet affected such Bay bird/ife as the colorful roseate spoonbill 
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M ost years college basketball changes just enough to 
stay the same. Players come and go. a mini-trend or 
two develops, and UCLA wins the NCAA champi¬ 
onship. Except that it has now been three years since UCLA 
won the title and tw'o years since the Bruins made the final 
four. It’s high time people realized that UCLA isn't .UCLA 
anymore. Now- that's a harbinger of a major trend. 

Granted. UCLA is ranked third in this year's Sports 
Illustrated Top 20. but its mystique is gone, and at this 
time next year the Bruins are likely to be gone from the rank¬ 
ings. too. If that happens, it will be final confirmation that a 










BY K€NT HANNON 


significant power shift has taken place. There is already con¬ 
siderable evidence that sweeping changes are under way, be¬ 
cause many of the traditional powers that, along with UCLA, 
have dominated the polls for years are not ranked. 

One of the new have-nots 


defending NCAA cham¬ 
pion Kentucky, four of whose top seven players were swept 
up in the pro draft. Other notable Ml As include: Marquette. 
North Carolina. Cincinnati. Nevada-Las Vegas. Alabama, 
Maryland. Purdue. Kansas State and Providence. In fact, in 
this year's SI Top 20. only Notre Dame. UCLA. Louisville. 
San Francisco and Syracuse are holdovers from last season. 

continued 






COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


Why didn’t all those perennial powers have talent wait¬ 
ing in the wings as they seemed to in the past? Mainly be¬ 
cause today’s best high school seniors know that they are 
accomplished enough to start immediately on a good or 
soon-to-be-good team, such as an Iona or an LSU or a 
Mississippi State. Thus, they are less inclined to serve a 
year’s apprenticeship at a Marquette or a North Carolina be¬ 
fore getting a chance to show what they can do. This is 
even the case in Los Angeles, where UCLA always had a 
Keith Wilkes to replace a Sidney Wicks, but where the Bru¬ 
ins have now been outrecruited two years in a row by their 
resurgent neighbor, USC. 

The NCAA rule restricting team scholarships to 15— 
there were no limits until 1975—also helps prevent the kind 
of stockpiling for which Kentucky was notorious during its 
heyday in the 1950s. Another compelling reason for the 
power shift is the relative decline of UCLA, which under 
John Wooden won 10 NCAA titles in 12 years. Wooden’s 
adversaries were in awe of him and his teams. Despite pay¬ 
ing lip service to the business about the Bruins putting their 
shorts on one leg at a lime, very few coaches believed they 
had any chance of beating UCLA. Now the psychological 
barriers are down. These days every school, from a pip¬ 
squeak like Iona to a monster like Michigan State, figures it 
has a chance at the national title. 

The only league that put up much of a fight during 
UCLA’s reign was the Atlantic Coast Conference, whose 
1974 champion, N.C. State, upset the Bruins on the way to 
winning the NCAA title. North Carolina and Duke also 
made it to the final four a total of five times during Wood¬ 
en’s championship years, and both have gotten there in the 
post-Wooden era, Carolina in '77 and Duke last year. 

The surprising Blue Devils caught fire late last season 
under Coach Bill Foster, who put them back together after 
a recent history of failure and molded them into a team 
that has become this year’s runaway choice for No. I. In con¬ 
cept and technique. Foster's program has not been unlike 
the building and rebuilding efforts now coming to fruition 
at a lot of former have-nots. There’s only one real differ¬ 
ence—he has succeeded better than anyone else. 

Duke finished in the wire services’ Top 20 eight times dur¬ 
ing the 1960s as Coach Vic Bubas trotted out one All-Amer- 
ica after another. But in 1969, Bubas, then 42, resigned to 
become a Duke vice-president, and his assistant, Bucky Wa¬ 
ters. replaced him. Waters’ strength was recruiting. Period. 
He didn’t get along well with his players, and in the space 
of two years seven potential starters transferred to other 
schools. In September 1973 Waters resigned, and when fall 
practice began on Oct. 15. the athletic department still 
hadn’t found a replacement. 

Then in a move born out of panic, a press conference 
was scheduled for the morning of Oct. 18 in which—be¬ 
lieve it or not—Adolph Rupp was to be introduced as the 
Blue Devils’ new coach. Then 72 and 18 months removed 
from his longtime coaching job at Kentucky, Rupp was 
plagued by a variety of ailments. Moreover, Duke Chan¬ 
cellor Ken Pye and others were concerned about the effect ' 
Rupp’s antebellum views on race would have on the Duke 
campus, which had been integrated only since the mid- 


1960s. Fortunately for all concerned, Rupp backed out at 
the last minute. 

Instead of a legend, Duke settled for an interim coach, 
Waters’ assistant Neil McGeachy, who did well to finish 
10-16. Meanwhile, the search committee that ultimately 
hired Foster was seeking out several other prominent coach¬ 
es. Their replies were harsh and to the point: “Duke doesn’t 
have the kind of situation where a coach can be success¬ 
ful— Your academic standards are ridiculous. ... You re¬ 
quire a coach to work with both hands tied behind his back.” 

“The unfortunate part was that I believed them,” says 
Pye, “at least in terms of the odds being against our re¬ 
kindling what Bubas once had going. Our average fresh¬ 
man has a College Board score of 1,200. although we have 
always made exceptions for special people who fall into the 
category of, say, poets, violinists or athletes." 

This news must have been music to Foster’s ears when 
he was interviewed for the Duke job in March ’74. And Fos¬ 
ter, an Elizabethtown (Pa.) College alumnus who had res¬ 
urrected basketball programs at Rutgers and Utah, im¬ 
pressed the now more realistic search committee with some 
sound talk of his own. 

Most coaches are workaholics, but few combine this trait 
with a master's in business education, as Foster does. A ge¬ 
nius at organizing a staff and allocating time, Foster had no 
sooner taken the Duke job than he began speaking three 
times a day all over North Carolina. He huddled with the 
promotion-conscious Dallas Cowboys and conceived the 
idea of toting mobile baskets and his players to high school 
assemblies so that students could come up on stage and 
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“Shoot It Out With The Blue Devils!" Foster also insti¬ 
tuted something called Management by Objectives, a sys¬ 
tem borrowed from the head of the Utah business school 
wherein a player’s weekly performance in everything from 
grades to free-throw shooting to brushing his teeth is mon¬ 
itored. As word of Foster's approach to basketball spread, 
he began getting requests to speak before IBM executives 
on how to get more out of less, a situation he was still hav¬ 
ing to deal with on the basketball floor. 

What is often forgotten in the wake of Duke’s magnif¬ 
icent run to the NCAA finals last season is that the Blue Dev¬ 
ils came from nowhere. Foster began 1977-78 with a three- 
year record of 40-40. His ACC record was a horrid 7-29. 
“When I cajne to Duke, Jack Marin and Jeff Mullins were 
ending their pro careers, and our other names didn’t ex¬ 
actly move mountains," says Foster. “But I’ve always re¬ 
membered what Pat Williams, the 76er general manager, 
once said, 'When you don't promote, a terrible thing hap¬ 
pens. Nothing.' So I tried everything I could think of to 
start people talking about Duke basketball again." 

Among Foster's other pressing problems were getting an¬ 
tiquated Cameron Indoor Stadium spruced up from floor 
to ceiling and finding a shiny new team to play there. All 
Cameron needed was paint everywhere, a brand-new floor 
and some bleachers to replace those that caved in one night 
in 1976 while Duke was upsetting Maryland. 

Foster’s energetic recruiting—he was on the road 200 
days last year—and ability to discern talent laid the ground¬ 
work for last year’s 27-7 season. Unable to attract a sure¬ 
fire star, he beat the bushes during his first year at Duke 



until he had come up with the best unheralded guard pros¬ 
pect in the country. Jersey City’s Jim Spanarkel, whom Fos¬ 
ter judged to be like one of the Van Arsdale twins. Foster 
was wrong; Spanarkel, as it turns out. is more like both Van 
Arsdales playing at once. 

Shut out on several hotshots and unwilling to take a 
chance on players who might not fit into his grand design, 
Foster gave out only one scholarship the next year. It went 
to 6' 11" Mike Gminski, a Connecticut lad of 16 who was 
smart enough to go through high school in three years and 
then conduct his own private recruiting campaign while 
most coaches were waiting to see how he would do in his se¬ 
nior year. Gminski spent it in the ACC, winning Rookie of 
the Year honors as Spanarkel had the season before. 

Getting last year’s freshman star Gene Banks, the most 
impressive forward to hit the college game since Wicks and 
the first highly sought recruit signed by Foster, gave Duke a 
potential NCAA champ built along classic NBA lines; an in¬ 
timidating center, a power forward and a whirling dervish 
(Kenny Dennard) across the front line, and a big shooter 
(Spanarkel) who does everything and a choice of two sound 
point men (John Harrell and Bob Bender) in the backcourt. 
What’s more, Foster has never given out all his grants-in-aid. 
At the moment he has only 12 players on scholarship, and 
next season, when five members of this year’s team will have 
graduated, there will probably be just 10. 

“I know a lot of coaches think I’m crazy shaving the 
odds this close.” says Foster, “but we have players on our 
bench who arc good enough to come in and do the job if 
we have injuries or sickness. I just don’t believe in keeping 
a lot of potential starters bottled up there who don’t play 
much. It’s bad for morale and distracts you from your pur¬ 
pose. which is winning.” 

Duke is about to do a lot of that, to the delight—and frus¬ 
tration—of its fans. Over the summer Duke received 23,000 
new requests for the 4,307 tickets available to non-students. 
And then therb is the matter of what to do about the 74 do¬ 
nors of $25,000 to the university and the 39 donors of SI 00,- 
000 who still can’t get in the door to see a game. 

“It’s hard to believe," says Foster, “particularly since I re¬ 
member going up into the balcony one day and posing for 
a poster whose headline read; there’s an empty seat wait¬ 
ing FOR YOU AT CAMERON INDOOR STADIUM." 

Obviously. Foster is happy to be at Duke. And he can 
prove that his prese^'e there is no accident by pulling out 
a dog-eared clipping from a Wilmington. Del. newspaper 
that he has carried in his wallet for 29 years. It reads: “Bill 
Foster. 18-year-old basketball whiz, is university bound, and 
the word is that it is Duke." 

Foster look quite a while to arrive, but now that he is 
there, all around the country the word is that it is Duke. 

For ihe word—and pictures—on this year's sophisticated 
sophomores, including Duke's Banks, turn the page. And 
keep reading for analyses of the Top 20 by Kent Hannon. 
Roger Jackson. Joe Jares, Larry Keith, Bruce Newman and 
William F. Reed, plus a look at the best of the rest among 
major college teams, the lowdown on the toughest small 
schools and the Top Ten in women’s competition. 

CONTINUED 
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On the court. 6 9 Center Jett Ru/and is 
never seen in such a languorous pose. He 
ted his classmates in scoring—22.3 points 
a game—and his school out ot obscurity 


Notre Dame intended to bring Forward 
Kelly Tripucka along slowly, but by late 
in the season his 57 % shooting had put 
the Irish in last company—the tins/ lour 


Power Forward Gene Banks is the best all¬ 
round player on what may be the natron 's 
best team. As a trosh he was among the 
leaders in all ACC statistical categories 





















Although ho scorod 17 points por game, 
Michigan State's Earvin Johnson is only a 
so-so shooter. A 6' 8" guard, his forte 
is passing, at which he is unsurpassed. 


Guard Darnell Valentine has a record toes 
consider criminal. He's murder on offense 
leading Kansas in both points and assists, 
ana is a thief on defense, with 80 steals 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 



The best player from Oakland since Bill 
Russell. Cliff Robinson can play anywhere 
in the Irontcourt No wonder he became 
the first freshman to top Pac-10 scorers. 


THE SECOND TEAM 


Guard Danny Ainge (BYU's 22) actually 
plays his toughest dofense at short for 
Toronto's Tripte-A farm. But he hits best 
in hoops, scoring 21.1 points a game 


Terp turmoil, not a lack of talent, kept For¬ 
ward Albert King from scoring more than 


13.6 points per game Nevertheless, many 


coaches think he ’s the class of his class 


















COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


HE'S GONE 
TO THE HEAD OF 
HIS CLASS 


rt?5aS> DY LARRY KEITH 


C lass. You can’t beg, borrow or buy it. If you go out 
looking for it, you’ll never find it. Class isn’t the 
money you make, the clothes you wear, the car you 
drive or the house you live in. It isn’t the way you 
pronounce your vowels, cross your legs or fold your nap¬ 
kin. It isn’t the people you know or the places you go. Class 
either is, or it isn’t. 

Consider the 10 young men pictured on pages 42 and 43 
in the salon of the McCormick Mansion in Chicago, which 
now houses Lawry’s restaurant. Each of them is a soph¬ 
omore basketball player, and together they make up one 
classy class. If you think they look fine in their starched col¬ 
lars. immaculate white waistcoats and patent leather pumps, 
you should catch them some night in satin shorts and sneak¬ 
ers. You should see them jumping and running, switching 
and driving, passing and dribbling, shooting and dunking. 
You should see them playing, and then you will know what 
class is all about—at least on a basketball court. 

They do not come along very often, these classes with 
class, but when they do, the balance of power in basketball 
is invariably and dramatically affected. Coaches’ jobs are 
saved, arenas are filled and new champions are crowned. 
In keeping with this tradition, these 10 sophomores have al¬ 
ready left an imprint on college basketball. Only one of 
their teams had a losing record last season. Because of the 
group’s proven performance and its even greater potential, 
it is already being mentioned with some of the great classes 
in basketball history (see box on page 50). 

Let’s lake the achievements of the top five. It is more 
than coincidental that following 14 previous postseason fail¬ 
ures. Notre Dame reached the final four of the NCAA tour¬ 
nament with Kelly Tripucka at forward. After all, Tripucka 
was the Most Valuable Player in the Midwest Region. Duke 
put Gene Banks at forward and leaped from a tie for last 
place in the ACC to second in the NCAA. Who had ever 
heard of Iona before Jeff Ruland started jumping center 
there? Last year the Gaels finished 17-10 playing a mur¬ 
derous schedule, and they now look like the best Eastern 


team north of the ACC. Kansas Coach Ted Owens was a 
candidate for unemployment until Guard Darnell Valen¬ 
tine quarterbacked the Jayhawks to the Big Eight title. But 
none of these four had as profound an effect on his team, 
or on college basketball, as did Michigan State's gangly 
guard, 6' 8" Earvin (Magic) Johnson. A schoolboy legend 
in Lansing, he went to East Lansing and turned the Spar¬ 
tans from a 10-17 loser into a 25-5 Big Ten champion. As 
the Michigan State highlight film tells it. winning basket¬ 
ball returned to Jenison Field House “as if by magic.” 

The other five selections from this illustrious class are 
frontcourt men Albert King of Maryland and ClifT Rob¬ 
inson of USC, guards Danny Ainge of Brigham Young and 
Jeff Lamp of Virginia and Center Herb Williams of Ohio 
State. It would also be honorable to mention four others: 
Michigan’s All-Big Ten Forward Mike McGee. Utah’s All- 
WAC Center Danny Vranes, Florida’s leading scorer Reg¬ 
gie Hannah and Villanova’s Alex Bradley, who was among 
the Eastern Eight’s top 10 in both scoring and rebounding. 

Kentucky Coach Joe Hall, whose team would probably 
be highly ranked this year if he had successfully recruited 
Ruland, calls this “one of the best classes in many, many 
years. I just hope they don't turn pro too soon, because if 
they’re available for the 1980 Olympics, we’ll be good." 

<^> 

Michigan State’s exuberant Johnson feels even more 
confident than Hall does. “We’d have a great team,” he 
says, envisioning an Olympic lineup of the top five sophs. 
“We’d have a killer in the middle IRuland], a dude to 
shoot [Tripuckal, a power forward to bang heads [Banks), 
a quick guard [ValentineJ and me—I’d be running the 
show.” Dig it. 

Several of these players arc in an Olympic development 
program, and the others are likely to get their first crack at in¬ 
ternational competition within the year. Johnson, Valen¬ 
tine. Banks, Robinson and Vranes played on a young Amer¬ 
ican team at a tournament in the U.S.S.R. last summer. 









The coach on that trip. Bill Vining, a veteran of 24 years at 
Ouachita Baptist and of numerous international expeditions, 
says. “I can't remember a U.S. squad with this many qual¬ 
ity youngsters." Despite their youth, the Americans reached 
the finals before losing to the Soviets. 

Johnson’s availability for the Moscow Olympics, not to 
mention his junior and senior seasons at Michigan State, de¬ 
pends on when he turns pro. Kansas City General Manager 
Joe Axelson says, “Johnson could start for anybody in the 
league tomorrow.” Searching for someone to run the Kings' 
offense, Axelson wanted to draft Earvin No. 1 last spring, 
but Johnson decided to stay in school at least one more 
year. Kansas City chose Player of the Year Phil Ford of 
North Carolina instead, but Axelson still calls Johnson “the 
most exciting college player I’ve ever seen. I can't believe 
God created a 6' 8" man who can handle the ball like that.” 

Nor can many other people. Johnson seems to be Cousy. 
Maravich and Meadowlark Lemon rolled into one fancy 
passer. Last year Purdue Coach Fred Schaus called him “the 
finest freshman I’ve ever seen.” and Michigan Coach John 
Orr declared. “It took the Spartans 30 years to get up there, 
and if he goes away, they’re going right back down.” 


Orr may have been a little off in his arithmetic, Mich¬ 
igan State’s last Big Ten titles having come in 1957 and ’59, 
but Spartan Coach Jud Heathcote recently said, “Orr’s prob¬ 
ably right. Earvin is a superstar. He’s the best player in the 
open court today, better than Maravich, Thompson, West- 
phal or anybody you want to name. If he stays in college all 
four years, he will be remembered as the player who put 
the effectiveness of the pass back into the game. Cousy 
showed people the value of the pass on the fast break. Ear¬ 
vin is showing what it can mean in the entire offense. His 
court vision is tremendous." 

Although Johnson averaged a highly creditable seven as¬ 
sists a game last year, in other respects he seemed to be just 
another good player. He had 17 points and eight rebounds 
a game and shot a mediocre 46%. But these numbers do 
not measure his ability or influence. Opponents have learned 
that they may be able to outrun, outjump, outmuscle or out- 
shoot Johnson, but it is almost impossible to beat him. Fac¬ 
ing the basket from a 6' 8" perspective at the top of the 
key, he not only sees the flow of play better than anybody, 
but he also seems to sense precisely what the best next 
move is. Then he reacts. 

“In Earvin’s case you don’t talk about the points he 
scores,” says Heathcote, “but the points he produces. Not 
just the baskets and assists, but the first pass that makes the 
second pass possible. He’s conscious of scoring himself, but 
it isn’t an obsession with him. He doesn’t worry about get¬ 
ting his average every game.” 

By “controlling, not dominating” play, as Heathcote puts 
it, Johnson became the Spartans’ Most Valuable Player, a 
unanimous All-Big Ten selection and the only freshman 
named to a major All-America team. He was also the only 
freshman to play for the U.S. in last spring’s senior-dom¬ 


inated three-game series against Cuba, Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R. Before this season, Heathcote made Johnson Mich¬ 
igan State’s co-captain, because “this could be the last sea- ’ 
son he’s here.” 

Johnson may not know where he will be playing next 
year, but he is sure of what he will be doing: gliding down 
somebody’s court, weaving in and out of traffic, frustrating 
his defensive man, checking the left and right lanes, wait¬ 
ing, waiting, waiting until just the right moment, and then— 
presto!—there it is. around his back, through his legs, side- 
arm. overhand, whatever sleight of hand it takes to get the 
ball to the right man in the right place at the right time. 

“My whole game is court sense,” Johnson says, “being 
smart, taking charge, setting up a play or, if I have to, scor¬ 
ing. I’ve tried to pattern myself after George Gervin and 
Dr. J. I don’t shoot the way they do, but they're both big, 
and they handle the ball and they’re smoooooth. That’s 
what I really like, how smoooooth they are.” 

Johnson’s own brand of smoooooth began developing as 
he watched games on television. “My father would point 
out things to me, like Oscar taking a smaller guard un¬ 
derneath. or the pick and roll.” he says. “By the time I start¬ 
ed playing organized ball, if the coach asked whether any¬ 
body knew how to do a three-man weave or a left-handed 
layup, I was the first one up.” 

Johnson took every opportunity to practice what his fa¬ 
ther, a Fisher Body worker, preached. He would shovel 
snow off the outdoor courts in the winter and play past 
dark in the summer. Sometimes he was alone, sometimes 
he’d go one-on-one, sometimes it was a pickup game where 
pride and maybe even a few dollars were at stake. While he 
was still in junior high school, he occasionally played in the 
Michigan State intramural building with Spartan star Terry 
Furlow. “The first time 1 just came to watch, really,” he 
says, “so when Terry picked me I was scared. Then he start¬ 
ed calling me his main man and bragging on me.” 

Johnson began perfecting what he calls his “hoopsy doop- 
sy” style at the Main Street School, where the baskets are 
only eight feet high. “It was always packed with guys want¬ 
ing to play,” says Johnson, “so the only way you could 
hold the court was to win. That’s why we went for the 
drives and the sure two instead of the outside shots.” 


When Johnson took his game out of the neighborhood, 
he was just as devastating. While visiting relatives in Rocky 
Mount, N.C. one summer during high school, he went look¬ 
ing for action at a local playground. As often happens to in¬ 
satiable players like Johnson, what he found was a chal¬ 
lenge from a 20-year-old player who was a local hero, second 
only to a Rocky Mount native named Phil Ford. The game 
was made. 15 baskets, and the bet was laid, $20. Obviously, 
the dude from Michigan was cither very good or very dumb. 
The answer seemed clear after the hometown guy ran off 
six hoops without Johnson scoring. But the North Caro¬ 
linian scored only two more after that, and Johnson dou¬ 
bled his money while almost doubling the score. “He was 
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really upset,’* Earvin recalls. "He even tried to get his 
friends to lend him more money so he could play me 
again, but they wouldn’t do it." The Rocky Mount boys 
had seen enough. 

This sort of thing could never have happened in Lan¬ 
sing, of course. By the time Johnson graduated from Ev¬ 
erett High his game—and his fame—were established. 
He had become the first three-time all-state player in 
Michigan history and an attraction of staggering dimen¬ 
sions in his hometown. People would gather by the hun¬ 


dreds to watch him perform on an asphalt court and by 
the thousands to see his tricks on hardwood. Once, when 
Everett played rival Eastern High at Jcnison Field House, 
all 9,886 seats were sold, and the TV rating in the Lan¬ 
sing area for another Everett-Eastern game was just a 
bit shy of what it had been for that year’s Super Bowl. 
After his senior year, when Johnson returned from a tour¬ 
nament in Germany, banners welcomed him home at 
the airport, most urging that he play at Michigan State. 
When he made his announcement, it drew more Lan- 
continued 


THESE VINTAGE YEARS WERE REAL CORKERS 


Discussion of this season's superb soph¬ 
omore class inevitably brings to mind 
some of the extraordinary groups from 
previous eras. For your consideration— 
and perhaps consternation— Sports Il¬ 
lustrated has selected the outstanding 
class of the 1920s, ’30s. ’40s. ’50s, ’60s and 
early ’70s. Although the emphasis was 
placed on the players' collegiate accom¬ 
plishments, their later careers were also 
taken into account. Each class is listed ac¬ 
cording to the decade it entered college. 

The most controversial aspect of the se¬ 
lections may not be who was included, 
but who wasn't. Many great players were 
not chosen because there were not enough 
other exceptional performers in their 
classes to make their years truly classy. 
Thus you will not find here the names of 
Russell. Chamberlain or Alcindor—or 
even Robertson and West. For years many 
fans have assumed that the class that en¬ 
tered college in 1956 and included Oscar 
Robertson and Jerry West was the finest 
ever. The main reason for this thinking 
was the awesome performance of the U.S. 
team in the I960 Olympics. Actually, only 
four of the 12 Olympians were members 
of the Robertson-West class. 

There should be no controversy, how¬ 
ever. about the most distinguished class 
of the 1920s. because five 1927 freshmen 
became members of the Naismith Hall of 
Fame. And two of them, guards John 
Thompson of Montana State and Charles 
Hyatt of Pittsburgh, were chosen in 1970 
for the Helms Foundation's 10-man, all- 
time team. Thompson and classmate 
Frank Ward have the added distinction 
of playing on what Helms called, in I960, 
the greatest team ever—Montana State’s 
1929 club that finished 36-2. 


This class also includes two Hall of 
Fame players best known for having 
coached their alma maters to national ti¬ 
tles: Branch McCracken of Indiana and 
Bud Foster of Wisconsin. A third Big Ten 
player—and the fifth Naismith inductee— 
was Stretch Murphy of Purdue. 

Another alltime All-America. Hank 
Luisetti of Stanford, heads the class of 
1935-38. Luisetti was twice Player of the 
Year, but he is better known for having 
perfected the running one-hand shot. No¬ 
tre Dame has two members of the ‘30s 
best team, 1936 Player of the Year John 
Moir and Paul Nowak. The other all-stars 
include Mike Bloom, who led Temple to 
victory in the first NIT, and conference 
scoring champions Jewell Young of Pur¬ 
due, Bonnie Lee Graham of Mississippi 
and Fred Prallc of Kansas. 

The outstanding class of the 1940s was 
the one that played from 1946 to '49. With 
Ralph Beard, Alex Groza and Wallace 
(Wah Wah) Jones, Kentucky won the NTT 
in 1946, was runner-up in '47 and won 
the NCAAs in ‘48 and ’49. These three, 
along with three other members of Ken¬ 
tucky’s fabulous squad, were also on the 
gold-medal-winning 1948 Olympic team. 
The gold lost some of its luster when Beard 
and Groza pleaded guilty to shaving points 
at Kentucky in 1949. 

Some other notable players in the 1946- 
49 class were Ed Macauley of St. Louis, a 
member of the Naismith Hall of Fame; 
Vern Mikkelson of Hamline, who is in the 
NAIA Hall of Fame; Vern Gardner of 
Utah, the star of the team that handed 
Beard. Groza & Co. its loss in the ’47 
NIT; 3nd Tony Lavelli of Yale, the Helms 
Player of the Year in ’49. 

Heading the top freshman class of the 


1950s arc Jerry Lucas and John Havlicek, 
who performed at Ohio State from 1959 
to '62. Lucas was a two-time Player of 
the Year and a member of the I960 Olym¬ 
pic team, along with a classmate, Terry 
Dischinger of Purdue. Even with Lucas 
and Havlicek. the Buckeyes lost two na¬ 
tional title games to Cincinnati, which was 
led by Tall Paul Hogue. 

This class also included five other play¬ 
ers who are considered the best perform¬ 
ers ever at their schools: Zclmo Beaty of 
1962 NAIA champion Prairie View; Chet 
Walker of Bradley; Dave DeBusschere of 
Detroit; Billy McGill of Utah; and Len 
Chappell of Wake Forest. 

Points, and lots of them, makes the class 
of 1967-70 very special. Led by Pete Mar- 
avich of LSU, seven of its members scored 
at least 2,000 points in their three-year ca¬ 
reers. Maravich. Calvin Murphy of Niag¬ 
ara and Rick Mount of Purdue were three¬ 
time All-Americas, which did not leave 
many kudos for such other top backcourt 
men as Charlie Scott of North Carolina 
and Nate Archibald of UTEP. There was 
talent in the frontcourt, too, with Dan Is- 
sel of Kentucky, Bob Lanier of St. Bon- 
avcnturc. Dave Cowens of Florida State 
and Rudy Tomjanovich of Michigan. 

The classiest class of the early 1970s 
(1971-74) really needs no introduction, 
because most of its members are current¬ 
ly in the NBA: Bill Walton and Keith 
Wilkes of UCLA. Maurice Lucas of Mar¬ 
quette. Marvin Barnes of Providence. 
Bobby Jones of North Carolina, Billy 
Knight of Pittsburgh, John Drew of Gard¬ 
ner Webb. Phil Smith of San Francisco. 
Brian Winters of South Carolina. John 
Shumate of Notre Dame and Tom Bur¬ 
leson of North Carolina State. 
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Give the gifts that give right back. 


Colorburst instant cameras give you 
pictures that develop right in front of 
your eyes, with color by Kodak. 

Make Christmas a little merrier ana a lot more colorful 
with Colorburst instant cameras from Kodak. There are 
three to choose from. 

Colorburst 100 camera. 
Kodak s lowest-priced 
Colorburst camera. 

Colorburst 200 camera. 


With a protective lens cover and a built-in battery teste 
Colorburst 300 camera Its brand-new and its the 
only Kodak instant camera with a built-in electronic flash. 

All three have automatic exposure control. All 
three gn/e you something special: color by Kodak 
in prints protected by the durable, ♦ 

textured Satinluxe finish. Jv 

Kodak Colorburst cameras ,JrQ 

are available now at your photo . 

dealers, 

©Eastman Kodak company 1978 .,0) .-h S) 


Colorburst 
instant cameras. 




This Canadian has a reputation for smoothness. 

So you won’t catch him drinking anything less than the 
smoothest whisky around. 

Windsor. A whisky made with glacier-fed 
spring water and aged in the dear, clean air of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


| WllVEDg©® 

. 

I Canadian 

m 


Give Windsor. It’s got a reputation for smoothness. 
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'! sing media attention than an earlier visit 
by President Gerald Ford. The grateful 

I response in town and on campus was 
I) such that Spartan attendance doubled. 
(I turning every home game into a sellout. 

Considering the buildup. Johnson and 
| his teammates were on the spot last sea- 
j son. But not even the most optimistic 
i Spartan fan envisioned that State would 

II win quite as often as it did. "I didn’t ex- 
j pect anything like what happened," 
j Johnson says. "One of the reasons I had 
jl come to Michigan State was that I love 
| to be the underdog and rise to the oc¬ 
casion. But after we beat Minnesota in 
our first conference game. I remember 
going back to the dorm and telling my 
roommate, ‘Man. I think we can do it. I 
think we can win the Big Ten.’ ” 


If that 87-83 victory over the Gophers 
told Johnson something about the con¬ 
ference. it told the conference even more 
about Johnson. He was the best player 
on the floor that night, scoring 31 points, 
pulling down eight rebounds and dis¬ 
pensing four assists. Johnson had arrived 
and the Spartans had arrived with him. 
At the end of the season they were in 
first place, and Earvin was first in the 
league in assists, tied for third in scor¬ 
ing, fifth in free-throw percentage and 
tied for sixth in rebound average. 

Johnson would have made almost any 
college team successful, but only at 
hometown State could he have created 
the commotion that accompanied the 
Spartans’ revival. He has handled it well, 
because for all the class he possesses on 
the cou/ 1 , he has just as much off it. “I 
want people to think of me as a student.” 
he says, “but I know I’m a student in a 
special category. I mean. I’m a student 
in the classroom, but around campus I’m 
Earvin Johnson the basketball player. I 
can hear people whisper when I walk by. 
’Hey. is that Magic?’ And I’ve heard lit¬ 
tle kids on the playground say. ‘I’m Ear¬ 
vin, I’m Earvin.’ This is why I’m careful 
about how I come across to people. I 
don’t want them to think I’m conceited. 
When you’re the main attraction, you’ve 
got to watch out.” 

When you’re Earvin Johnson, you'll 
always be the main attraction, even in a 
class with class. 
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DON’T CHANCE LENSES. 


ZOOM WITH 
SIGMA! 



With the ultra-small, extra-light Sigma 
Mini-Zoom lens, you might never change 
lenses again . because it gives you 
wide-angle, normal, telephoto and zoom 
capabilities all in onel You can zoom 
and focus in a flash, and make exciting 
close-ups at every focal length 
Try the surprisingly affordable 
Sigma 39-80mm Mim-2oom at 
better camera counters everywhere. 

It comes complete with carrying 
and lens shade, in models to fit all pop 
ular 35mm sir cameras. While you're 
there, ask to see the Sigma Mini-Zoom 
camera case... it holds and protects 
your camera and zoom lens. Or, write 
for Lit Pak P84 for complete information 
on the total Sigma system of advanced 
technology lenses. Unitron/PPD, a 
subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries. Inc . Woodbury, NY 11797US3 


SIGfllfl 

Unique Features 
Advanced Technology Design 


“Danny D is still figuring the score and looking 
for an edge in a world of perfidy, affecting disguises, 
playing dumb and shooting smart, a chameleon 
fitting into the background with a makeup kit filled 
with jars of deceit and trickery.... But he is 42 years 
old and does not know if he will be a winner or a loser 
tomorrow—and he realizes that he must go on 
making his way in the shadows, as unobtrusively as 
possible, never really showing himself. On the rare 
occasions when he does, Danny D is a kitchen insect 
caught in sudden light, skittering away, hoping that a 
pool stick will not split his skull —thwack 


Where did this appear? The New Yorker? People? Esquire? 
No, it's from Easy Times the Hard Way by Barry McDermott 
in Sports Illustrated, where the world of sport, like the world 
at large, has its seamy underside. 



We are sports in print. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


THE TOP 



i_ 

DUK€ 

It is difficult to imagine a more intrepid bunch than the 1978-79 
Blue Devils. They block. lob. steal and stuff: they crash the boards, 
run-and-gun. and then fall back in their zone and pound oppo¬ 
nents to bits: they're smart, tough and imaginative. In short, they 
arc easily the team to beat, and nothing illustrates why better than 
an incident that occurred in practice the other day. 

Most teams, even good ones, tend to look sluggish and inde¬ 
cisive in scrimmages, because it is tough for a player to work 
magic on a teammate who knows the plays as well as he does. So 
here comes Guard Bob Bender downcourt on a fast break, and 
who does he spy astride the foul lane itching for an alley-oop pass 
but Gene Banks. Bender puts up a good lob. but Center Mike Gmin- 
ski secs the play developing and moves to cut off Banks. No prob¬ 
lem for the man the Blue Devils call Tinkerbell—“because I float 
above the court." says Banks. He does just that and spikes a pass, 
volleyball-style, to Forward Kenny Dcnnard for a layup. 

Now. at most places they would slop practice right there and 
pass around the champagne. They might even call off school for 
the rest of the week. But at Duke they perform this high-wire act 
every day—and damn the risks. And there are dangers in such full- 
blast practices, as evidenced a few sessions later when Banks went 
up for another lob. got submarined and spent the next couple of 
days in the hospital with a sore back. 

“It's a little crazy, but it's our style and we feel we should stick 
to it." says Jim Spanarkel. a senior guard who, if you add up tal¬ 
ent. guts and inspirational leadership, may be the most valuable 
player in the country. Despite persistent claims by opposing coach¬ 
es that he is slow afoot, Spanarkel has a startling list of credits: 

• ACC Rookie of the Year in 1976 

• League leader in steals (twice) 

• Best rebounding guard in ACC history 

• Shot and made more free throws (220 of 255) than anyone in 
the nation last year. 

Gminski is a 6' 1 \ " 250-pounder who has never fouled out of a 
game in his life. Banks passed out 11 assists in one game and, at 
6' 8". is almost as good a rebounder as Gminski. There were five oc¬ 


casions last season when Banks. Gminski and Spanarkel each 
scored 20 or more points in the same game. 

Coach Bill Foster has a lot more athletes on hand who can— 
and will—play, such as Dcnnard. the loose-ball champion of the 
world; John Harrell, the point guard who committed only 51 turn¬ 
overs in 34 games last season: and freshman Vince Taylor. 

All were on display at a scrimmage held after Duke's home¬ 
coming football game at which an SRO crowd chanted. “Salt Lake 
City! Salt Lake City!" That is the site of this season's NCAA 
finals. Someone later asked Bender, a transfer student who played 
on Indiana's 1976 NCAA title team, if he is going to become the 
first college player to receive championship rings as a member of 
two different basketball teams. 

"You can count on it." he said. You probably can. 


2 _ 

NOTR€ DAM€ 

When most coaches talk about having good depth, what they real¬ 
ly mean is that they've got one or two reserves who can dribble 
without falling down. As for the eighth and ninth men. like the 
fire extinguishers kept behind glass in public buildings, they are 
there to be used only in case of emergency. 

This is not true at Notre Dame, however, where Coach Digger 
Phelps shuttles players in and out so often that it's always rush 
hour at the scorer's table. While the youthful Irish built a 23-8 rec¬ 
ord last season, they used 11 different starting lineups, and 10 play¬ 
ers averaged at least 10 minutes per game. 

As a result. Notre Dame has so many good, experienced men re¬ 
turning that Phelps recruited only one freshman, even though the 
Irish lost their top scorers and co-MVPs. Dave Button and Duck 
Williams. The newcomer is Guard Mike Mitchell. Northern Cal¬ 
ifornia's Player of the Ycar. 

“With our kind of schedule, a team has to have depth and it 
has to use it," Phelps says. "This keeps the kids happy by giving 
them a chance to play, and it helps us win by wearing opponents 
down. Our kids are convinced that by playing the way we do. our 
turn will come sometime during the game, even if we fall way be¬ 
hind. No matter what the score is, we stick to the concept to keep 
everyone fresh for the final push.” 

To make this strategy work, Phelps needs 10 talented players 
who are all willing to subordinate themselves to his system. Only 
two of the Irish played more than 30 minutes a game last year. 
The result was a revolving-door team that outscored. outshot and 
outrebounded opponents by wide margins without any single play¬ 
er amassing impressive statistics. 

Most coaches would be happy to have five players of Notre 
Dame's quality, never mind a whole roster of them. Guards Mitch¬ 
ell and Bill Han/lik, forwards Tracy Jackson and Gilbert Salinas 
and Center Bill Laimbeer form an imposing lineup—one that at 
Notre Dame doesn't even start. The first five is made up of guards 
Stan Wilcox and Rich Branning. forwards Kelly Tripucka and Or¬ 
lando Woolridgc and Center Bruce Flowers. 

But then, at Notre Dame starting doesn't mean that much. “Ours 
is a team of specialists." says Woolridge, and he's right. Depend¬ 
ing on the opponent, the Irish will go mostly with a power lineup, 
a running lineup, a pressing lineup or a shooting lineup. 

If anyone stands out on this team of equals, it is Tripucka. Al¬ 
though sixth in playing time as a freshman last season, he was third 
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in scoring and rebounding, and led Notre Dame in field-goal shoot¬ 
ing (57%). Complementing his ability is a have-no-fear attitude that 
comes from having grown up in a family of outstanding athletes. 
His father Frank was an All-America quarterback for the Irish: 
brothers Todd and Tracy started in basketball at Lafayette; T.K. 
played hoops at Fordham: and Mark quarterbacked the Massachu¬ 
setts football team. From his childhood, Kelly remembers some 
rough backyard beatings that left him crying, but he says, “I'm not 
the type of player to get nervous before a big game. I want a piece of 
the action. When I leave here. I’m going to have one of those cham¬ 
pionship rings." He might get it this spring. 

3 _ 

UCLA 

In Los Angeles, the city in which the unpredictable is the norm, 
there arc only about three things the citizenry can depend on year 
in and year out: brush fires in summer, mud slides in winter and 
the UCLA basketball team. This season, barring a midwinter brush 
fire started by crosstown rival USC, the Bruins will make it 13 con¬ 
ference championships in a row. mainly because of Roy Ham¬ 
ilton, perhaps the finest guard in college, and David Greenwood. 
maybe the best forward this side of the NBA. The two seniors are 
starting their ninth season as teammates, having put together their 
Mr. Inside-Mr. Outside act in the eighth grade. As a junior, Ham¬ 
ilton had the highest shQoting percentage—.540—of any back- 
court player in UCLA history, while also leading the Pac-8 in 
assists. Greenwood, his 6' 9" roommate, who was a unanimous All- 
America pick, led the league in rebounding and was second in scor¬ 
ing with a 17.5 average. 

Hamilton, a lefthander who dribbles as well as he passes and 
shoots, is so quick that Bruin scouts knew they wanted him the 
first time they ever saw him take the court—in the 10th grade. He 
leads UCLA’s running game, and as often as not. the target he 
hits at break's end is Greenwood. 

“The most enjoyable part of the 
game for me is the fast break,” 
says Greenwood, “especially 
when Roy has the ball and he sets 
me up for a dunk.” Greenwood 
backs up Ais slams with a nice 
outside jump shot 

Second-year Coach Gary Cun¬ 
ningham is missing one of his best 
players from last season. Guard 
Raymond Townsend, but long- 
range shooter Brad Holland 
should fill in nicely. UCLA has 
no Alcindor or Walton in the piv¬ 
ot. but it should be improved 
there, if only because 6'9" Gig 
Sims has added a bit of muscle 
to his Olive Oyl physique. Should 
the shot-blocking Sims tire at 
game's or season's end, as he did 
in 1977-78, 6'9" Darrell Allums. 
who is almost 30 pounds heav¬ 
ier, is an able replacement. In 
the corner opposite Greenwood. 


UCLA can use good shooter Kiki Vandeweghc or good defender 
James Wilkes. 

UCLA lost only three times last season and zipped through 
what some observers called the Pathetic 8 with a 14-0 record. 
The schedule is tougher this time, including another home-and- 
home pair with Notre Dame, which handed UCLA two of its 
three defeats last season: 18 games in an expanded and much-im¬ 
proved conference: and fewer games than usual at Pauley Pa¬ 
vilion. But even with an extra loss or two, UCLA seems certain to 
win the first championship of the Pac-10. 

What has Bruin fans worried is not this season but next. UCLA 
has had two straight subpar recruiting crops. The only sophomore 
on the team is out for the season with an injured knee. This fall Cun¬ 
ningham brought in only two freshmen: Guard Tyrcn Naulls, neph¬ 
ew of Bruin alumnus and former pro Willie, and Forward Mike 
Sanders, who was twice Louisiana’s Player of the Year. Help must 
come from junior colleges, because it seems unlikely that the pre¬ 
sent juniors—Sims, Allums, Vandeweghe and Wilkes—have the 
talent to carry on the tradition. Nonetheless, for this season at 
least, the partnership of Greenwood and Hamilton seems to en¬ 
sure that Angelenos can count on UCLA winning its annual title. 


4 


MICHIGAN ST. 

The way Jud Heathcote sees it, Michigan State would win the 
NCAAs this year if only he could work out a slight change in the 
rules. With five of the top six players back from last season’s sur¬ 
prising Big Ten champs, the Spartan coach says, “We will have as 
good a lineup as any in the country. In fact, if they passed a rule lim¬ 
iting everyone to just five men, we’d win it all.” Because one of 
the five is Earvin Johnson, Heathcote could be right. 

With Johnson directing the Magic Show, Michigan State won 
its first conference championship in 19 years and had its best rec¬ 
ord ever, 25-5. “1 really thought 
Purdue and Minnesota were the 
top teams in the league,’’ Heath¬ 
cote says, “but we got the title be¬ 
cause we were able to win more 
away games.’’ 

The Spartans’ 7-2 conference 
road record was startling because 
only one senior played regularly. 
There is just one senior this year, 
too. Greg Kclser. He will team 
with sophomores Johnson and 
Jay Vincent, and juniors Terry 
Donnelly and Ron Charles. The 
Big Green is even greener on the 
bench, with sophomore Mike 
Brkovich and freshmen Gerald 
Busby and Rob Gonzalez. 

"Having a suspect bench puts 
us down a notch or two nation¬ 
ally.” says Heathcote. “but as far 
as our starters are concerned, we 
have two great players and three 
good ones. They're going to be 
even better offensively and defen- 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


sivcly than they were last year be¬ 
cause of experience." 

Kclser and Johnson needn't 
get a whole lot better. They 
one-two in both scoring and re¬ 
bounding and a dazzling combo 
on the fast break. The Spartans' 
break should be even more effec¬ 
tive because of improved re¬ 
bounding. Johnson and Vincent 
are still the biggest players at 
6’ 8", but the 6' 7" Charles is five 
inches taller than the man he suc¬ 
ceeds. Bob Chapman, who has 
graduated. 

However, what Chapman did 
best is what the Spartans may 
need most—good outside shoot¬ 
ing. Michigan State faced zone 
defenses in all but four games be¬ 
cause of its lack of consistent 
long-range shooting and the in¬ 
ability of any opponent to stop 
Johnson man-to-man. As the 
Spartans' record shows, the zones didn't cause very many losses, al¬ 
though Kentucky's 1-3-1 knocked Michigan State out of the Mid¬ 
east Regional. 

To gel more scoring now that Chapman’s 12.3 points per game 
are gone. Heathcote is urging Donnelly to shoot more. Donnelly av¬ 
eraged only six points but he shot 53%. When another perimeter 
shooter is needed. Heathcote will call on Brkovich. 

The best kind of zone defense to play against Michigan State is 
the stingy kind the Spartans usually play themselves. Opponents av¬ 
eraged only 65.8 points and 45.2% shooting last year, and only 
twice did they score more than 75 points. 

“I tell the players it takes five things for us to win." Heathcote 
says. "In order, they are teamwork, the fast break, defense, field- 
goal shooting and offense. I let Earvin take care of the first two. 
and I handle the rest.” 

That is one rule Heathcote would never want to change. 


5 _ 

LOUISVILLE 

The Doctors of Dunk era is now entering its third season at the Uni¬ 
versity of Louisville, but all the Cardinals have to show for the 
past two years are lots of press clippings and some hideous black 
warmup jackets. The warmups were designed by the subject of 
most of the dippings, Darrell Griffith, also known as Dr. Dunk- 
elstein. His prodigious feats of flying and slamming have boosted 
Louisville's home attendance to 12.788 a game, but not its stock 
in postseason play. The Cardinals lost to UCLA in the first round 
of the NCAA tournament in Griffith's freshman year, and last sea¬ 
son they were stunned by DcPaul in the Midwest semis. 

Now a junior, Griffith is a veteran on a young team—nine of 
the 13 players are freshmen or sophomores—and the time has 
come for him to develop from a mere dunker into the kind of play¬ 
er who can take charge. Coach Denny Crum believes that his 
6' 4" star finally feels at home at guard. "He'll be better." says 


Crum. “He's much improved in 
shooting, ball handling and run¬ 
ning the offense." But, alas, Grif¬ 
fith's defense is still a liability. 
"It’s not of as much interest to 
him as it ought to be.” says Crum. 

Griffith will be a guard on a 
team without a center now that 
6' II" Ricky Gallon is gone. To 
compensate, Crum will use a 
high-post “transitional" offense 
in which the players are more 
or less interchangeable. The 
forwards will be 6'4" junior 
Bobby Turner, he of the malev¬ 
olent scowl and steady play, and 
6' 8" senior Larry Williams, a 
skinny southpaw with a soft 
jumper. The job of replacing Gal¬ 
lon will fall to a pair of 6' 8" 
freshmen. Scooter McCray and 
Wiley Brow n, two of the prize re¬ 
cruits signed by Crum last spring. 
Both arc better players than Gal¬ 
lon was. but neither is a true center. Another freshman, Jerry 
Eaves, will challenge holdovers Tony Branch. Roger Burkman and 
Greg Deuser for the starting guard spot opposite Griffith. 

“It's hard to judge how well these kids can play,” says Crum, 
"but they have talent. Before the season’s over, we ought to be com¬ 
petitive with anybody. I’ll be disappointed if we don't win 20." 

Winning 20 is something Crum has done every season since he 
came to Louisville in 1971. and his superb coaching will be a de¬ 
cided asset for his young team, especially in the formative early 
games against such non-Metro Conference opponents as Tennes¬ 
see. Michigan, Maryland. Ohio State and Providence. "If any¬ 
body thinks he has a tougher schedule. I'll trade.” says Crum, 
pointing out that conference rivals Virginia Tech, Florida State 
and Cincinnati also figure to be strong. "The schedule won't help 
our record, but it will help us become a good club.” 

It is unfortunate that Louisville's proposed 20.000-seat arena is 
not ready, because the Cardinals should be one of the nation's 
most entertaining teams. Their depth, quickness and leaping abil¬ 
ity figure to be enough to offset their deficiencies in size and ex¬ 
perience. and if Griffith finally fulfills his enormous potential, the 
Doctors could be operating in Salt Lake City come March. 


6 _ 

TEXAS 

Kansas Coach Ted Owens once visited the new Special Events Cen¬ 
ter at the University of Texas. "How many docs it seat?" he asked 
Darrell Royal. "Sixteen two." said the Texas athletic director. 
"What's the floor made of?" Owens wondered. "I don't know." 
Royal said. 

Royal should be forgiven. Until recently, neither he nor anyone 
else at Texas seemed to know that basketball existed, much less 
what kind of floor it was played on. Only a couple of thousand peo¬ 
ple would look on from the bleacher seals in ancient Gregory 
Gym as the Longhorns ran—usually ineptly—through their pac- 

cominued 
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COLLEQE BASKETBALL continued 


es. There were occasional exceptions, but the dreary proceedings 
were a reasonably accurate reflection of basketball in the state. 
Cynics said there were two sports in Texas—football and spring 
football. And the state's high schools didn't help. As often as not. 
basketball was coached by a bored football mentor like Coach Pop¬ 
per in The Last Picture Show. The gyms were locked all summer. 
"That way they don't get but 80 years out of them places." says 
Texas Coach Abe Lemons. 

Well, things changed, beginning in 1976 when Lemons brought 
his wit and often underrated wisdom from Pan American Uni¬ 
versity. In his first year. Texas finished 13-13. Last season the Spe¬ 
cial Events Center (a.k.a. Super Drum), with its portable oak floor, 
was opened, and the Longhorns had a 26-5 record and won the 
NIT. Four starters return from that championship season: bas¬ 
ketball has arrived at Texas. 

To be sure, the local high schools still are not helping much, 
but Lemons has recruited enough out-of-state talent to more than 
make do. His are not ordinary players, but the kind of misfits who 
would appeal only to an eccentric like Lemons. At one forward is 
6'4". 215-pound Ron Baxter, a double for the young Roy Cam- 
panella. “You think he's heavy and slow.” says Lemons, “so all he 
docs is play best in pressure situations." Baxter, from Los An¬ 
geles. was a 19-point scorer and ranked among the top 10 in every 
Southwest Conference statistic except assists. At the other for¬ 
ward is 6' 7" Tyrone Branyan from Placentia. Calif. As his name 
does not suggest, he is heavy, slow and white. “) looked at him in ju¬ 
nior college and saw he couldn't run or jump." Lemons says. “Then 
they told me he was the Most Valuable Player and leading scorer 
on the team that won the state title. I said. ‘I believe we'll take 
him.' " Branyan stumbled to a 15.4-point average in league play. 

At one guard is 160-pound Jim Krivacs, who looks as if he will 
self-destruct in five seconds. “Radar shooter." says Lemons. Kri¬ 
vacs, from Indianapolis, led the Longhorns with a 21.9 average. 
The other guard. 6' 3" John Moore, from Altoona. Pa., is an adept 
point man who actually looks like a basketball player. 

The Longhorns' success at replacing Center Gary Goodner, who 
graduated, could determine if they can match or exceed last sea¬ 
son's record. Goodner’s spot will probably be taken by Ovie Dot- 
son. who is only a semicenter at 6' 5". That’s not the only unique 
thing about Dotson. Unlike Texas' other starters, he is homegrown, 
having played high school ball in San Antonio. His lack of height 
could make the Longhorns short on defense. 

Shaky defense would hurt most teams, but don't evaluate Texas 
by normal standards. "People have too many checklists,” says Lem¬ 
ons. who cares only about shooting when he scouts potential re¬ 
cruits. Check this: the Longhorns were last in their conference in 
rebounding and tied for first in the standings. It could happen 
only in Texas basketball. 
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LSU 

Every day of preseason practice was a revelation to Dale D. Brown, 
the motor-mouthed coach of Louisiana State. "There were times 
w hen I walked out of the gym after workouts," says Brown, “and al¬ 
most said out loud, ‘Is this really me? Is this really LSU?' ” The 
source of his wonderment was the sight of so many big. talented 
players. The Tigers have had great performers in the past—Bob 
Pettit and Pete Maravich, to name a couple—but never have they 


had as much ability and depth as they do now. Says Brown. "If 
the players will totally dedicate themselves to all the old tired state¬ 
ments about unselfishness, if we can all work to not irritate each 
other, and if I do my job. then we can be as good as anybody in 
the country." Pause. “My friends tell me I shouldn't say things 
like that, that I should act like Bear Bryant and low key it. But I 
can't help it. That's what I really feel in my heart." 

Last season, when Brown was not spouting off. he coached a 
pretty decent basketball team. The Tigers were 18-9 and third in 
the SEC. While winning nine of its last 11. LSU became one of only 
two teams to beat eventual NCAA-champion Kentucky. Other 
than Guard Kenny Higgs, all the top players are back, including all¬ 
conference Forward Durand Macklin. a 6' 1" leaper who ranked 
among the SEC leaders in both scoring 119 points a game) and re¬ 
bounding (10.6). Macklin and DeWayne Scales will start again at 
forward, with 6' 9" Lionel Green at center. The guards will be 
Ethan Martin, a walk-on, and deadeye Jordy Hultbcrg. 

That lineup would be good enough to end Kentucky's reign in 
the SEC. but there is more. Back after a season of scholastic inel¬ 
igibility is 6' 9" Greg Cook, who averaged 11.5 points and 9.2 re¬ 
bounds as a freshman starter two seasons ago. He will share a 
forward spot with Scales. Willie Sims of New York is a 6' 3" swing- 
man, and Al Green, a transfer from North Carolina State, lends 
three-man depth at guard. Oh. yes, there arc also a couple of 7-foot¬ 
ers, Rick Matlick and Andy Campbell, to spell Lionel Green. 

“I’m expecting great things." says Brown. “For the next three 
years, we should be a threat to win the NCAAs, because 12 of our 
15 players are underclassmen. I won’t be content until we're picked 
No. I and finish No. I. That's the philosophy they had at Iwo 
Jima. or they wouldn't have gotten off the beaches.” 

Of course, talent alone does not mean the Tigers will scale bas¬ 
ketball's equivalent of Mount Suribachi. Brown's main challenge 
will be to find enough playing time, shots and glory to keep ev¬ 
eryone happy. To help ward off such problems, he will use a shuf¬ 
fle offense designed to "get the ball into everybody's hands." He 
also plans to exploit his depth by fast-breaking at every oppor¬ 
tunity and playing full-court, man-to-man defense. 

Under Brown’s spell. LSU basketball fans are coming out of 
the woodwork, or wherever they have been hiding since Mar¬ 
avich left eight years ago. By the end of October, almost 5.000 sea¬ 
son tickets had been sold, a school record. Obviously. Louisianans 
are expecting the Tigers to be hotter than a pistol. 
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NO. CAROLINA ST. 

Norm Sloan thinks he knows the secret of how to defeat Duke. 
Even though this may sound like a betrayal of a confidence, it’s 
not. Information of this sort is bound to get out. especially be¬ 
cause the schools involved are only 25 miles apart and the Wolf- 
pack. coached by Sloan, has been picked to finish right behind the 
Blue Devils in the ACC. Well, perhaps not right behind, since 
Duke is favored to win the NCAAs. But Sloan is not indulging en¬ 
tirely in whimsy when he talks of beating the Blue Devils. 

"Duke may be No. I right now. but nobody used a pressing de¬ 
fense against the Blue Devils last year and they aren’t that quick.” 
says Sloan, whose team is. "Another thing, they love to play zone. 
That's going to be tough to sustain because of all the slowdowns 
they'll see this year. Makes sense. If you hold the ball, they have 

continued 
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Now that 
you know exactly 
which camera 
you want for 
Christmas, 
we’re going to 
talkyououtofit 



Your heart’s set on a certain 35mm automatic 
reflex camera. 

Congratulations.The only problem is, there’s 
something better. 

The Pentax ME. 

To start with, it's incredibly easy to load, thanks 
to an ingenious device that grabs the film and holds 
on to it, making it almost as easy to load as a pocket 
cartridge camera. The camera you want doesn't have 
it. And if an automatic camera isn’t easy to load, 
what does it matter if it’s automatic? 


Next, the Pentax ME is significantly smaller 
than the camera you want. 

This is extremely important because a small, 
compact camera feels better in your hand. It's more 
comfortable to use, easier to flip around from one 
shot to another, and because it *s easier to carry 
around, it tends to get used more often. 

Also, with most of the other cameras, you can’t 
shoot if the batteries go dead. With ours, you can. 
And the ME is made with less plastic than the other 
automatics, yet it’s lighter. 

Are you still sure you want that other camera? 

There arc other reasons why we think you 
should buy our 35mm automatic SLR (Single Lens 
Reflex) camera, not the least of which is the fact that 
we’ve revolutionized the whole category. 




Pentax introduced the through-the-lens expo¬ 
sure meter. We were the first to use the instant-return 
mirror, so that the view in the viewfinder is virtually 
uninterrupted. We also introduced complete expo¬ 
sure automation, so just about all you do is focus and 


shoot. 

Without these innovations, there would be no 
fully automatic 35mm SLR cameras. And you can 
be sure that when more innovations come along, 
they’ll come from us. 

The Pentax ME. It's smaller, lighter, extremely 
easy to load, and it comes from the people who’ve 
made more 35mm SLR cameras than anyone else. 

Aren’t you glad you know that before Christmas 
instead of after? ■mhik 

PENTAX 


The world’s most popular 35mm SLR cameras. 
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to come oul and play you man-to¬ 
man. That takes Gminski away 
from the basket and makes them 
a different team. By slowing up. 
we beat them 74-50 in Raleigh 
last year. We also held the ball 
over in Durham and were close 
at halftime." 

Though Duke went on to win 
that game 76-64, the Wolfpack 
does pose a significant threat to 
the Blue Devils’ plans for a na¬ 
tional title. Nine of State’s first 
10 players return from a 21-10 
team that not only beat Duke, but 
also made it to the NIT finals. 

Sloan’s players lack big repu¬ 
tations. They led the ACC in vir¬ 
tually nothing—except, perhaps, 
teamwork Yet the Wolfpack 
does not want for firepower: each 
of the top six players had at least 
one 20-point game in 1977-78. 

Leading scorer Hawkeye Whit¬ 
ney has slimmed down from 242 
pounds to 218 and should be even better than last year. Clyde 
(The Glide) Austin is as smooth as his nickname implies. Kendal 
(Tiny) Pinder. Art Jones and Tony Warren are three swing-type 
players who can run, jump and score. Even though he is only 6' 7". 
Pinder is capable of playing center should either of State's bigger 
and slower pivotmen. Craig Watts and Glenn Sudhop. inhibit the 
Wolfpack's accelerated style. This is not to say that State is un¬ 
disciplined. Indeed. Sloan is loaded with one-on-one players, but 
he has won them over to an all-for-one philosophy. Only Guard 
Kenny Matthews is likely to turn it loose from 22 feel. 

To get the drop on the Blue Devils. Sloan is flying his team to An¬ 
chorage. Alaska this week for an early-season tournament. Then 
in the Big Four tournament on Dec. I. Slate meets Duke in a 
game that will mean nothing in the ACC standings and every¬ 
thing in determining Sloan's eventual strategy. “We’ll play them 
power against power this first time,” he says. “No slowdowns. We 
want to sec who really has the most talent.” 

Thus, the game to watch, in terms of finding out how good 
Sloan thinks Duke is. will be State’s nationally televised confron¬ 
tation with the Blue Devils in January. Every coach in the coun¬ 
try will tune in to see how Sloan plays it—fast or slow. One thing 
more, the game will not occur on Jan. 20, as was previously an¬ 
nounced. It has been rescheduled for Jan. 21 so it can serve as a 
lead-in to the Super Bowl. It might be the best game of the day. 
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IONA 

"Realistically speaking." says Iona College Forward Dave Brown, 
“we’re going to go all the way." All the way to where. Dave? The 
ECAC playoffs? The NCAA East Regional? “ALLLLL the way!" 
says Brown, who is a psychology major and. obviously, a devout be¬ 
liever in the power of positive thinking. But just because you have 
never heard of Brown—or. perhaps, even his school—don’t think 


that he is all the way out of his 
head. He and the rest of the Gaels 
have reason for optimism, though 
Brown's claim that Iona will win 
the NCAA title is a bit much. 

With eight players returning 
from a team that had a 17-10 rec¬ 
ord—the most wins for the Gaels 
since 1958—and three good re¬ 
cruits. the obscure Christian 
Brothers institution located in 
New Rochelle. N.Y. should out- 
duel Syracuse for supremacy in 
the East. The most impressive of 
the holdovers is 6' 9" Center Jeff 
Ruland. likely (he nation’s top 
freshman last season. Ruland. a 
240-pound bruiser who is almost 
impossible to stop inside, led first- 
year players in scoring (22.3 
points a game), rebounding (12.8 
a game) and field-goal percentage 
(.594). But despite Ruland’s sta¬ 
tistics. his backup. 6' 10” Kevin 
Vesey. another sophomore, may 
have more natural talent. Vesey. who was recruited to play the 
pivot (Ruland was slotted for a forward spot) blocked a team-high 
42 shots last season while playing only 10 minutes a game. His 
flair for the dramatic had the fans at John A. Mulcahy Campus Cen¬ 
ter chanting “Ve-sey! Ve-sey!” almost before he removed his warm¬ 
up jacket, but frequently that was the high point of his perfor¬ 
mance. "When Kevin finally figures out why he is running around 
in short pants, he’s going to be a hell of a player." says Coach Jim 
Valvano. If Vesey secs the light. Brown’s vision of a national title 
might not be all that outlandish. 

More probably. Brown will have to content himself with ful¬ 
filling a personal goal, which is to replace Richie Guerin as Iona’s 
second-leading career scorer. Teaming at forward with Brown will 
be senior Lester George, while a pair of transfer students—Mike 
Palma, a deadly shooter who made the ACC all-freshman team at 
Wake Forest two seasons ago. and massive Alex Middleton, a 
6'6'', 215-pound junior college All-America from Deer Park. 
N.Y.—give Valvano unusual depth. 

Iona suffered six of its 10 defeats in 1977-78 by a total of 14 
points, and its most glaring weakness, the lack of a steady play¬ 
making guard. was evident in most of them. Tony lati. a 5' 9" fresh¬ 
man from York, Pa. who is a careful ball handler and crisp passer, 
could free Glenn Vickers, the Gaels’ second-leading scorer, with a 
17.4 average, to concentrate on firing his jumper and filling a lane 
on fast breaks. If lati matures rapidly. Kevin Hamilton, a member 
of the starting lineup in 1977-78. would then bring his hot shot off 
the bench. 

With a schedule that includes a trip to Nevada-Las Vegas, re¬ 
matches with Detroit and Holy Cross, and a probable confron¬ 
tation with Syracuse in the final of the Carrier Classic, the Gaels 
would seem susceptible to burning themselves out before playoff 
lime, but Iona’s arduous road schedule of a year ago, when it 
played at both Kentucky and North Carolina State, should begin 
paying dividends this season. The Gaels ought not be worn down 
or intimidated by the big-name competition this time around. And 
Valvano will be watching to make sure that they aren’t. “I don’t 
want our kids to peak too early," he says, obviously agreeing with 
Brown that Iona can expect to be playing some pretty important 
games come March. 

continued 
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The most important card 
you'll ever carry. 


Because it gives you one of 
your most important freedoms. 
Your driver's license gives you the 
freedom to use the worlds best 
system of transportation: the 
automobile and America's net¬ 
work of streets and highways. 

Your drivers license is your 
passport to education, career, 
recreation. Almost always, your 
car is the only way to get where 
you have to go — on your own 


timetable — at a cost that is within 
reason. In fact, almost everything 
you do. you do better because of 
the automobile. 

But don't take it for granted. 
There are people in government, 
and others, whose only answer to 
our environmental and energy 
problems is to restrict use of the 
automobile. 

We want continued improve¬ 
ment — not restriction. We want 


to see the car and our highways 
become an even more efficient 
system of transportation. 

Join with us. Write to us. Tell 
everyone you can how important 
vour automobile is to you. 
Because, if you don't speak 
up today, your freedom 
to drive may be rrrn ) 

restricted tomorrow. * \ '•* 
New car and truck dealen of America 

8400 Westpark Drive. McLean, Virginia 2210. > 


Help us protect your freedom to drive. 
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GEORGIA T€CH 

Georgia Tech lacks many of the trappings considered c/e rigueur 
for a successful basketball program. It has no plush, color-coor¬ 
dinated carpeting in the coach's office; no huge, modern arena 
with which to awe recruits; no funds to spruce up its Spartan dress¬ 
ing rooms; no basketball tradition to speak of: and. as some folks 
to the immediate north might suggest, no business moving from 
the Metro Conference into the rugged ACC. 

Tech cannot win its new league this year—not because of a 
lack of talent but because it will not be a full-fledged member of 
the ACC until 1979-80. Meanwhile, it should enjoy itself for one 
season as an independent. The Engineers have three nifty players, 
a wily, good-ole-boy coach, a lightweight schedule and very little 
chance of missing this year's NCAA tournament. 

Tech's main men are Sammy Drummer, a bullish 6' 5" forward 
who led the Metro in scoring with 21.1 points a game last year: Qua- 
tico Moreno l“Call me Tico”) Brown, a 6' 5" guard who twice 
last season had three-minute spurts in which he scored 10 points; 
and Lenny Horton, a 6'7" forward who shot 61.1% and who 
should improve upon his 10.9 scoring average of a year ago. Point 
Ciuard Billy Smith is deft at parceling out field-goal opportunities 
to this threesome, but Tech's centers are undistinguished. All of 
which makes the Engineers sound a lot like Arkansas, which won 
32 games last year while depending largely on three players. 

Certainly nobody likes to play Georgia Tech. The Engineers 
commit few turnovers, make their free throws and seldom get into 
foul trouble, which is a good thing because there were times last sea¬ 
son when Tech played only seven men. The team is not exactly 
deep this year, but Coach Dwane Morrison isn’t worried. He mere¬ 
ly boosts the thermostat in the gym to 90°. because he is con¬ 
vinced it keeps his players from getting hurt. 

"And because my children out there dearly love the heat." Mor¬ 
rison says with the conviction of a born-again evangelist. “People 
say we're a throwback team, that the coach has a crew cut. that 
one of his assistants is part In¬ 
dian and the other an ex-hog 
farmer. They're right. And my 
team is ugly a lot of the time. But 
I'm here to tell you that for about 
45 seconds last season this team 
Avas as beautiful as a newborn 
baby." 

Apparently Morrison was able 
to spread those 45 seconds 
around, because Georgia Tech 
won 15 limes and was never oui 
of a game. Its 12 losses came by 
a total of 44 points. Says Brow n. 

“I'd say we lacked height, were 
unlucky and got some bad calls 
from the referees once it got 
around that we were trying to 
switch to another conference." 

Whether Tico's complaints 
about the officiating are valid or 
not. it is true that resentment 
Georgia Tech's withdrawal from 
the Metro caused three of that 
conference's schools—Louisv j||e. 


St. Louis and Tulane—to drop the Engineers from their 1978-79 
schedules. Needing a bunch of new teams on short notice to re¬ 
place those home-and-home opponents. Morrison came up with 
what seems likely to be seven sure victories: Newberry. Western 
Carolina. Morris Harvey. Campbell. East Carolina. Tennessee Tech 
and Biscayne. 

Throw in another 45 seconds of beauty with all those push¬ 
overs. and Tech should win 20 in its sleep. 
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After two rich recruiting harvests, the Trojans are so deep that 
their fans are speaking of a Pac-10 championship. That is cheeky 
talk indeed for a school that has not won a league title in 17 years 
and coexists in the same city with UCLA. But even Coach Bob 
Boyd is among the optimists, because he thinks his team "has the 
potential to be as good as any team we’ve had here"—meaning it 
could be as successful as the 1970-71 squad that finished 24-2. los¬ 
ing only to the national champion Bruins. 

It is probably a year too early for such dreams to come true. 
USC’s schedule is rough—Houston. Kansas. Duke. Utah and two 
tough tournaments before the New Year—and its players are 
young. But what players! Center Cliff Robinson might be the fin¬ 
est talent to come out of Oakland since Bill Russell—at least when 
he isn't sulking. Last season, as a 17-year-old freshman, he led the 
Pac-8 in scoring with 18.4 points per game. Robinson toured the 
Soviet Union with a U.S. team last summer, and the trip seems to 
have strengthened his game and improved his attitude. 

Robinson is only one of four young stars in USC's frontcourt. 
Sophomore Forward Purvis Miller, 6' 7". started all but six games 
last season, gets good grades—a 3.0 average—plays good defense 
and is easily the steadiest performer in Southern Cal’s lineup. "Pur¬ 
vis takes care of business, period." says Boyd. In the opposite cor¬ 
ner. the business will probably be 
shared by the most heralded pair 
of freshmen in America. Leonel 
Marquetti and Maurice Williams, 
Both are graduates of Vcrbum 
Dei High in Watts, the same pow ¬ 
erhouse that produced UCLA's 
duo of David Greenwood and 
Roy Hamilton. Although Wil¬ 
liams is the better shooter. Mar¬ 
quetti has been getting more ink 
because of his incredible leaping. 

Along with Marquetti and 
Williams. USC brought in 5' 10" 
Jones, a deft ball handler 
w ho was California's Junior Col¬ 
lege Player of the Year. Chances 
are he will start in the backcourt 
along with senior Steve Smith. It 
is a good indication of how strong 
Southern Cal figures to be that 
Jones' presence is likely to 
relegate second-team AII-Pac-8 
Don Carfino to a substitute's role. 
Another tip-off on USC's poten- 
continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


’eople ask me 
M really enjog 
moking. J~ 


I do^B^’cause my cigarette is Salem. Salem gives 
me more of the flavor I want from a cigarette, plus 
fresh menthol. Isn’t it time you enjoyed Salem? 

Enjoy Salem Flavor. 1 
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Holiday Inn Gives You The #1 


We want you to teel welcome, and 
comfortable. That's why we re so pleased 
that more people make Holiday Inn" 
hotels their #1 choice. 

The Holiday Inn philosophy is simple: to 
give you the most important things when 
you travel. 


#1 People Pleasin' Locations: 

Only Holiday Inn gives you the widest choict 
of the most popular locations, wherever you 
travel. You can choose among a variety of 
locations in and around town. Or take your 
choice of locations throughout the suburbs 
or all along the highways. 

So you can be right where you want to be 







Locations and #1 Standards. 


#1 People Pleasin' Standards: 

Everything in our hotels must measure up to 
our "no surprise"" standards. Things you will 
notice, like every mattress must be comfortable 
-specified "Manufacturer’s Top of the Line." 
Right down to things you might not notice, 
like cleaning your carpet every day. 


These are some of the reasons why 
Holiday Inn pleases more travelers than 
anybody else. And why we think we can 
be#1 in pleasing you. 


■TT<»&x£xLV\ SwvC 

% \ We Welcome You 1 To The Best 
People Pleasin’ Hotels In The World. 
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tial is that the Trojans, who finished the 1977-78 season with a 
14-13 record, lost Smith to a knee injury after their eighth game. 
He scored 25 points in each of Southern Cal’s victories over Duke 
and New Mexico. Smith is now in top shape, and that means the 
Trojans should play at top form. 

And they should play harder, too. “I plan to raise the intensity 
of the team." says Boyd. True to his word, in preseason practices 
Boyd drove his players "past the point they’re used to going.” His 
aim is clearly to push his players to a point that USC has rarely at¬ 
tained—the conference title. 
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MICHIGAN 

When Center Phil Hubbard injured his left knee in practice last Oc¬ 
tober. a pall settled over the Michigan team. As a freshman and 
sophomore. Hubbard had averaged 17 points and 12 rebounds a 
game while the Wolverines went 25-7 and 26-4. In the summers 
of 1976 and '77 he had played on U.S. teams that won Olympic 
and World University Game gold medals. "After he went down. I 
just wasn’t right for a couple of weeks." says Coach Johnny Orr. 

Even without Hubbard, Michigan had a 16-11 record and fin¬ 
ished fourth in the Big Ten. “It was a great job. considering we 
didn’t have a center." Orr says. 

Now the Wolverines have one. Following surgery and a year of 
rehabilitation. Hubbard has returned, and the despair of a year 
ago has given way to giddy optimism. “I sincerely believe we have 
better speed, better shooting, better rebounding and better depth 
than anytime since I’ve been here." says Orr. who has a 177-88 rec¬ 
ord at Michigan. And Hubbard’s comeback does more than im¬ 
prove the defense and inside offense. According to Orr. “The play¬ 
ers are more relaxed now. and they’re playing better just because 
he’s out there. He’s that kind of inspiration to us.” 

In fact, he’s so much an inspiration that Guard Tom Staton. 
one of three starters back from last year. says. “On a bad night 
we’ll be great. On a good night we'll be unstoppable." 

Hubbard sounds no less confident. Last year he was so de¬ 
pressed that he couldn’t bear to watch practice. Now he says. "I fig¬ 
ure. if I can play not too much can go wrong." But, Phil, what 
about Michigan State and Indi¬ 
ana? What about your non-con¬ 
ference games against Alabama. 

Louisville. Dayton and Notre 
Dame? His answer: "Everybody 
is good until you beat them." 

That may be overdoing it a bit. 
but the Wolverines do have good 
reason to feel optimistic. They 
welcome back not only Hubbard, 
but also 6' 5" All-Big Ten For¬ 
ward Mike McGee, who finished 
second in conference scoring 
with a 21.8-point average. The 
other starters arc Staton, a defen¬ 
sive specialist; Forward Allan 
Hardy, who averaged 12 points 
and six rebounds a game; and 
Guard Mark Lozier, a former 
sixth man. Orr is so sure he has 


enough talent among his regulars and on the bench that he isn’t hur¬ 
rying along his three prize freshmen, all of whom ranked among 
the country's top 100 high school prospects last year. 

With Hubbard and McGee. Michigan is in the unusual situ¬ 
ation of having two experienced stars who have never played to¬ 
gether. “It shouldn't be a problem." McGee says. "I’m not selfish, 
and Phil isn’t either." Lest one of them hog the ball. Orr will keep 
McGee at forward instead of putting him at his more natural po¬ 
sition. guard. “Mike could be a dominating player at guard," Orr 
says, “but we can’t do that to our other players. We win with our 
balance, by putting four or five players in double figures." 

Orr has also decided that center is Hubbard’s best position, 
though he used to think Phil’s size (6' 7") made him better suited 
to forward. Now Orr likes the way Hubbard uses his quickness 
and outside shooting against bigger men. while more than holding 
his own under the boards. But no matter where Hubbard plays, 
any position is better than the imposition of not playing at all. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

The scene in the University of San Francisco's cozy gym has 
changed a lot. Coach Bob Gaillard is off promoting sneakers. Lead¬ 
ing scorer Winford Boynes and mighty slam-dunkcr James Hardy 
joined the NBA rather than play their senior seasons. And Chub¬ 
by Cox, the top man in assists, completed his eligibility. Losing a 
coach and three outstanding players would ruin most teams, but 
the Dons will not only survive, they very likely will also be champs 
of the tough West Coast Athletic Conference again. 

The main reason for such optimism is T I" Center Bill Cart¬ 
wright, who last season scored 20.6 points a game, took down an av¬ 
erage of 10.9 rebounds and was MVP in a league full of imposing 
centers, including 6' 10" Edgar Jones of Ncvada-Reno. 7-foot Ja- 
wann Oldham of Seattle, 6' II" Ray Ellis of Pepperdine and 6' 1 0" 
Mark McNamara of Santa Clara. And Cartwright should be even 
more effective this year. Last summer he undertook a demanding 
conditioning program, which, according to new Coach Dan Bel- 
luomini, has redistributed his 255 pounds to good effect. 

At times Belluomini will use both Cartwright and an extraor¬ 
dinarily mobile 7-foot freshman. 
Wallace Bryant, at the same time. 
Bryant and Cartwright could be 
a devastating double-post combi¬ 
nation, recalling the duo of 7' 2" 
Artis Gilmore and 7-foot Pern- 
brook Burrows III that led Jack¬ 
sonville to the NCAA final round 
eight years ago. Another new face 
is that of Bill Reid, a 6' 5" point 
guard who started for New Mex¬ 
ico two years ago before trans¬ 
ferring to USF and sitting out a 
season. Reid does not have great 
shooting range, but he is intense¬ 
ly competitive and versatile 
enough to play a wing, too. 

Returning with Cartwright is 
Forward Doug Jemison. who 
hails from Jerry Lucas' home- 
continued 
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town of Mkldlctown. Ohio, 
where, if these two citizens are 
fair examples, the local specialty 
is breeding tough rebounders. To 
back up the Cartwright-Jemison 
nucleus. Bclluomini brought in 
two high school stars. Guy Wil¬ 
liams. 6' 8". has the ball-handling 
skills to play guard if need be. 
and 6'5" Ken McAlister was a 
prep All-America in football and 
basketball. 

But even with all this talent 
around him. it is Cartwright who 
will be in the spotlight. The ball 
will be his when the competition 
is the toughest; last season he hit 
23 points against North Carolina 
and 27 in the Dons' loss to Cal 
Staie-Fullerlon in the NCAAs. 

Bclluomini is a native San 
Franciscan who played at USF in 
the mid-'60s. After coaching high 
school and junior college teams, 
he worked as a Gaillard assistant for six seasons. He is following 
in quite a tradition, because under such distinguished coaches as 
Pete Newell. Phil Woolpcrt. Pete Pelctta and Gaillard, USF has 
won two NCAA, one NIT and 12 league titles. That's not bad for 
a school once known as the St. Ignatius College Gray Fog. 

Had Boynes and Hardy stayed around. Belluomini's first team 
would have been a contender for USF’s third NCAA title. With¬ 
out them, he will probably have to settle for the WCAC crown 
and an early-round loss in the NCAAs. 
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KANSAS 

Kansas basketball tradition is a familiar story. Adolph Rupp. Dean 
Smith and Wilt Chamberlain played there. James Naismith and 
Phog Allen coached there. The Jayhawks have won more games 
than any college team except Kentucky. But there is a less ap¬ 
preciated tradition behind the tradition—the ritual of unrealistic 
expectations. Kansas is never supposed to lose, yet the Jayhawks 
have had three seasons of .500 or below in the past 10. Another 
rash of unreasonable forecasts is burdening this year's team, which 
has lost six veterans, including three starters, from the 1977-78 
club that went 24-5. Nonetheless, one poll has Kansas second in 
the nation. 

That is expecting too much. For the Jayhawks to finish that 
high. 255-pound Center Paul (Big Mo) Mokeski will have to ram¬ 
page like the Incredible Hulk. He has come close on occasion. In 
last season's NCAA rcgionals. the T I" Mokeski outperformed 
UCLA All-America David Greenwood. 18 points to 14 and 12 re¬ 
bounds to 10. Unfortunately. Mokeski fouled out of that game 
and seven others and averaged just 23.3 minutes a start. At times 
this season his floormates will be four guards. Under these con¬ 
ditions. leading Kansas to the No. 2 spot would be a tall order, 
even for Mokeski. ‘Two things arc important: that Paul get him¬ 
self in terrific shape and stay out of foul trouble." says Coach Ted 


Owens. Mokeski wants to do 
more. “I'm going to have to re¬ 
bound better and take over the 
scoring." he says. His frontcourt 
partners. Johnny Crawford, who 
averaged only 1.6 points a game 
last season before being declared 
scholastically ineligible, and Boo¬ 
ty Neal, a 2.6 scorer, will do their 
best to lighten Mokeski's load 
But their best is certainly going 
to have to improve. 

Kansas is stronger at guard. 
Darnell Valentine, a sophomore, 
led the Big Eight in steals and as¬ 
sists as a freshman while scoring 
a team-high 13.5 points per game. 
Wilmore (Little Mo) Fowler com¬ 
pletes a formidable starting back- 
court. Owens calls Fowler a “po¬ 
tential 55% shooter"; now that 
Little Mo has learned to pull up 
before taking his jumpers, he 
could hit his potential. 

But matching last year's record may depend mostly on fresh¬ 
men. Fortunately Kansas has three of the nation's best in Tony 
Guy. a 51% shooter in high school; Forward David Magley. In¬ 
diana's Mr. Basketball last season; and 6' 10" Mark Snow, who 
broke Bill Walton’s shot-blocking record at Helix High in La Mesa- 
Calif. Only Guy is likely to help immediately. On occasion, Ow¬ 
ens may even decide to use Valentine. Fowler. Guy and senior 
Brad Sanders at once, giving the Jayhawks a four-guard lineup. 

With its fast-break offense and pressure defense. Kansas will be 
as entertaining as ever, but success may turn more on how well 
the Jayhawks rebound off the defensive board. They will be tested 
early and often, with road games at Kentucky. Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, San Diego State and Michigan State. "A 20-6 record is 
the least we need for an at-large bid to the NCAAs." Owens said 
at a preseason team meeting. More likely, the Jayhawks will get 
an automatic bid by repeating as Big Eight champions. That is not 
too much to expect. 
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DAYTON 

Last season Dayton suffered most of its 10 losses because it did 
not have enough muscle. And since the Flyers' leading reboundcr 
was a senior. Coach Don Donoher did not have a hard time fig¬ 
uring out that what he needed was size. His recruiting succeeded 
so well that now Dayton has its biggest—and one of its youngest— 
teams ever. The Flyers have five players who stand between 6' 8" 
and 6' 10". and only one is an upperclassman. “Basketball's still a 
game of quickness." says Donoher. "but it's difficult to recruit the 
burners. The alternative is to play bigger. A lot of teams have had 
success with power and muscle, so I decided to get with it. We're 
made big. too. by the fact that Paxson plays guard." 

Senior Jim Paxson. 6' 6" and one of the best-kept secrets in col¬ 
lege basketball, is the main reason Dayton is expecting one of its 
best teams since the early 1950s. when Paxson’s dad was a star for- 

continucd 
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A few years ago, we helped her see in the dark. 
With this, we can help thousands. 


A few years ago, thousands of 
people suffering with a certain 
kina of night blindness finally 
had a glimmer of hope 
All of these people—suffering 
from the early stages of a heredi¬ 
tary disease called retinitis 
pigmentosa — were introduced 
to some special binoculars that 
let them see in the dark 
Trouble was, these night- 
piercing binoculars were rather 


bulky And too expensive for 
most family budgets 
Well now, there's a less expen¬ 
sive pocket-sized model 
And this too was created by 
the people of ITT, with the 
Army Night Vision Laboratory 
and the Retinitis Pigmentosa 
Foundation 

Like the binoculars, the new 
device contains complex elec¬ 
tronic circuitry that amplifies the 


available light, so it's visible to 
many retinitis pigmentosa 
sufferers. 

They can see well enough to 
walk at night by themselves, 
without anybody's help 

And as for price, were selling 
this device at just what it costs 
to make 

Not that it's exactly cheap But 
to someone who needs one, it 
can be priceless 


The best ideas are the "Tl |H|I 
ideas that help people. J.JLJL 


11 you'd like to help, send your contribution to National Retinitis Pigmentosa Foundation. 8331 Mindale Circle. Baltimore, Md 21207 

© 1978 International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York. N Y 10022 





WITH WHAT MINOLTA KNOWS ABOUT CAMERAS 
AND WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT YOURSELF, 

WE CAN MAKE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES TOGETHER. 


operation it will actually make exposure 
corrections you fail to make. 

Do you really need an 
automatic camera. 7 
Automation makes fine photography 
easier. But if you do some of the work 
yourself, you can save a lot of money 
and get pictures every hit as good. 

In this case, you might consider a 
Minolta SR-T These are semi-auto¬ 
matic cameras. They have built-in, 
through-the-lens metering systems that 
tell you exactly how to set the lens and 
shutter for perfect exposure. You just 
align two indicators in the viewfinder. 

What to expect when you look 
into the camera’s viewfinder. 

The finder should give you a clear, 
bright view of your subject. Not just in 
the center, but even along the edges 
and in the comers. Minolta SLR’s have 
bright finders, so that composing and 
focusing are effortless, even in dim 
light. And focusing aids in Minolta 

Minolta makes all kiruls of 15mm SLR’s. 
so our main concern is that you gel 
exactly the ngfu corners for your needs. 
Whether then nu'um the advanced Minolta 
XD-1 1.0r the easy-to-use urul moderately 
Itriced Minolta .YCI-7- Or the eerv economi¬ 
cal Minolta ,SR*T cameras. 


If you’ve considered buying a 35mm 
single lens reflex camera, you may have 
wondered how to find the right one 
out of the bewildering array of models 
and features available. 

And with good reason, since the 
camera you choose will have a lot to 
do with how creative and rewarding 
your photography will be. 

What you pay for your camera 
shouldn’t be your only consideration, 
especially since there are some very 
expensive cameras that won’t give you 
some of the features you really need. 

So ask yourself how you’ll be using the 
camera and what kind of pictures 
you’ll be taking. Your answers could 
save a lot of money. 

How automatic 
should your camera be? 
Basically, there are two kinds of auto¬ 
matic 35mm SLR's. Both use advanced 
electronics to give you perfectly 
exposed pictures with point, focus and 
shoot simplicity. The difference is in 
creative control. 

For landscapes, still lifes, portraits 
and the like, you’ll want an aperture 
/rrunity camera. It lets you set the lens 
opening, while it sets the 


shutter speed automatically. 

This way, you control depth-of-field. 
That’s the area of sharpness in front of 
and behind your subject. Many pro 
photographers believe that depth-of- 
field is the most important factor in 
creative photography. 

At times you may want to control 
the motion of your subject. You can do 
this with an aperture-priority camera 
by changing the lens opening until the 
camera sets the shutter speed necessary 
to freeze or blur a moving subject. Or 
you can use a shutter-fn unity camera, on 
which you set the shutter speed first 
and the camera sets the lens automati¬ 
cally. 

Minolta makes both types of auto¬ 
matic cameras. The Minolta XG-7 is 
moderately priced and offers aperture- 
priority automation, plus fully manual 
control. The Minolta XD-11 is some¬ 
what more expensive, but it offers all 
the creative flexibility of both aperture 
and shutter-priority automation, plus 
full manual control. The XD-11 is so 
advanced that during shutter-priority 

















Automatic sequence 
photogruphy is eusy 
when you com him’ < 

Minolta .YD-1 1 >n 
XG-7 ti lth optitnuil 
Auto \\'nuL-i arul Hlectntflaxh 

viewfinders make it easy to take criti¬ 
cally sharp pictures. 

Information is another thing you 
can expect to find in a well-designed 
finder. Everything you need to know 
for a perfect picture is right there in a 
Minolta finder. 

In the Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, 
red light emitting diodes tell you what 
lens opening or shutter speed is being 
set automatically and warn against 
under or over-exposure. In Minolta 
SR-T cameras, two pointers come 
together as you adjust the lens and 
shutter for correct exposure. 

Do you need an auto winder? 

You do if you like the idea of sequence 
photography, or simply want the lux¬ 
ury of power assisted film advancing. 
Minolta auto winders will advance one 
picture at a time, or continuously at 
about two per second. With advan¬ 
tages not found in others, like up to 
50 r < more pictures with a set of batter¬ 
ies and easy attachment to the camera 
without removing any caps. Optional 
auto winders are available for both the 
Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, but not for 
Minolta SR-T cameras. 

How about electronic flash? 

An automatic electronic flash can be 
addcxl to any Minolta SLR for easy, 
just about foolproof indoor photog¬ 
raphy without the bother of flashbulbs. 
For the XD-11 and XG-7, Minolta 
makes the Auto Electrotlash 200X. It 
sets itself automatically for flash expo¬ 
sure, and it sets the camera 
automatically for use with 
flash. An LED in the view¬ 
finder signals when the 
2O0X is ready to fire. Most 


unusual: the Auto Electroflash 200X 
can fire continuously in perfect 
synchronization with Minolta auto 
winders. Imagine being able to take a 
sequence of 36 flash pictures without 
ever taking your finger off the button. 

You should be comfortable 
with your camera. 

The way a camera feels in your hands 
can make a big difference in the way 
you take pictures. 

Tlie Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, for 
instance, are compact, but not 
cramped. Lightweight, but with a solid 
feeling of quality. Oversized controls 
are positioned so that your fingers fall 
naturally into place. And their elec¬ 
tronically controlled shutters arc 
incredibly smooth and quiet. 

Minolta SR-T’s give you the heft 
and weight of a slightly larger camera, 
but w ith no sacrifice in handling con¬ 
venience. As in all Minolta SLR’s, 
"human engineering” K 

insures smooth 
effortless 
operation. 

Are extra 
features 
important? 

If you use 
them, there 
are a lot of 

extras that can make your 
photography more creative and 
convenient. Depending on the Minolta 
model you choose, you can get: multiple 
exposures with pushbutton ease 


(even with an auto winder). A window 
i - f ilm is advancing prop¬ 

erly. A handy memo 
holder that holds the 
end of a film box to 
remind you of what 
film you’re using. And 
a self-timer. 

What about the lens 
system? 

The SLR you buy 
should have a system 
of lenses big enough 
to satisfy your needs, 
not only today, but 
five years from today. 
The patented Minolta bayonet mount 
lets you change lenses with less than a 
quarter turn. There are almost 40 
Minolta lenses available, ranging from 
7.5mm fisheye to 1600mm super-tele¬ 
photo, including macro and zoom 
lenses and the world’s smallest 
500mm lens. 


ieuiinder: LEDs tell 

it tlohiK uutinmiti- 


UUiUkiV 


What’s next? 

Think about how you’ll use your 
camera and ask your photo dealer 
to let you try a Minolta. Compare 
it with other cameras in its price 
range. You’ll soon see why more Ameri¬ 
cans buy Minolta than any other 
brand of SLR. For literature, write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. 

In Canada: Minolta Camera 
(Canada) Inc., Ontario. 

Specifications sub/ect to change 
without notice. 


WE WANT Y01 TO HAVE THE RIGHT CAMERA. 













COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


ward. Jim Sr. began taking his son 
to games and to basketball camps 
when the younger Paxson was 
barely big enough to hold a ball. 

Ever since. Jim Jr. has concen¬ 
trated on hoops so much that now 
he is one of the smartest and best 
players in the country. 

In a typical game last season, 
against Louisville. Paxson scored 
18 points, had six steals and made 
his defenders look foolish with 
the ease with which he got open. 

"Jim really knows how to maneu¬ 
ver.” says Donoher. Paxson 
never seems to get tired, either. 

He averaged almost 37 minutes 
a game, which was nearly as im¬ 
pressive a statistic as his 17.4 
scoring average and 52.1% shoot¬ 
ing, He also led Dayton in assists 
and steals and usually guarded 
the opponent's best man. 

This season Paxson will be the steadying influence on the young 
Flyers. His mate at guard. Jack Zimmerman, a junior, is expe¬ 
rienced enough, but 6' 9" Richard Montague, the regular at cen¬ 
ter. is a sophomore. And 6' 10" freshman Mike Kanieski and soph 
David Abel may both be in the lineup, if they win a three-way bat¬ 
tle with Tim Pohlman for the two starting forward spots. The runt 
of the freshmen is 6' 2" Dan Bockhorn. son of former Flyer star 
Arlen Bockhorn. The rest of the class includes a 6' 5" guard, Scan 
McNally, and George Morrison (6' 10". 225 pounds) and Mike 
Gorney (6' 9", 225). 

Of course, bigger does not necessarily mean better, and the Fly¬ 
ers are faced with their usual tough schedule, which includes Notre 
Dame. Louisville and Michigan. Nevertheless, Dayton fans can¬ 
not wait to see what Donoher will do with all his good, big talent, 
however raw it may be. Their high expectations are understand¬ 
able because they know—if few folks elsewhere do—that Dono¬ 
her has been as good as any coach the past 15 years. Although 
working at a private Catholic school where the enrollment (6,000) 
and budget are modest. Donoher has won 65% of his games. 

Donoher is excited, too, but in a low-key way. “We all think 
we'll be national contenders." he says, “but you never know. Last 
year, for the first time since '74. we were able to go on the road 
and be in contention against the best teams. We lost some, of 
course, but this year maybe we'll do better. If we work hard, we 
ought to win our share." And the Flyers' share ought to be 20 vic¬ 
tories or more. 
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NEBRASKA 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1978-79 should turn out to be no 
less explosive than its 1854 predecessor. Consider the matchups: 
the renowned Jayhawk fast break against the celebrated Corn- 
husker defense; big Kansas Center Paul Mokeski against agile Ne¬ 
braskan Pivotman Carl McPipe; Jayhawk playmaking Guard Dar¬ 
nell Valentine against Cornhusker smoothie Brian Banks. On 


paper, the teams are close. What 
makes Kansas the favorite in the 
Big Eight is Nebraska’s tendency 
to fold. Last year the Cornhuskers 
won their first 10 and were 19-3 
at one point, but faded to finish 
at 22-8. Ranked in the Top 20 
on three occasions, they lost their 
next game each time. “It was dif¬ 
ficult to maintain high intensity,” 
says Terry Novak, the captain of 
that team. “Maybe wc got worn 
out by the practices." Adds For¬ 
ward Curt Hedbcrg, a graduate 
student in architecture who is still 
eligible for the varsity under a 
new NCAA regulation, “Every 
year I've been here we’ve peaked 
and burned out. The coaches 
have let up a little in preseason 
practices this year, which is a 
good sign." 

For Nebraska to challenge 
Kansas, the 6' 8" McPipe cannot afTord to burn out—or foul out. 
He was in foul trouble in 19 of 30 games last season. “I have to be 
smoother,” he says, “and keep my hands to myself.” If he can 
stop being so aggressive, McPipe should be the best center in the 
Big Eight. His statistics last season—15.3 points and 7.9 rebounds 
a game—were impressive enough. Back then he was spelled by 
6' 7" Andre Smith, one of the country’s best substitutes. An ex¬ 
cellent shot inside of 15 feet. Smith came ofT the bench to score 
21 points against Colorado and 18 against Kansas State. Having im¬ 
proved his rebounding, he will start this season in Novak’s va¬ 
cated forward spot. Hedberg. swingman Bob Moore and freshman 
Jerry Shoecraft, who starred on the Indiana championship high 
school team, will give Nebraska an excellent forecourt—if Mc¬ 
Pipe is not forced to the bench too often. 

Then there is Banks, a ball hawk, playmaker and shooter ex¬ 
traordinaire. Banks came out of the infirmary to engineer a 
62-58 upset over Kansas, and he does less dramatic things well, 
too. “He can draw a charge better than anyone I know.” says 
Novak. In fact. Coach Joe Cipriano kept Banks busy doing so 
many things that he tended to tire. ”1 know that Brian didn’t get 
enough rest in the past,” Cipriano says. “Now we have Jack 
Moore, and he should give it to him.” Jack is no relative of Bob. 
but he was a teammate of Shoecraft in Indiana. Though only 
5' 10". he was the MVP in the Hoosier high school tournament. 
Both Banks and Moore should stay fresh, thanks to a skilled 
third guard, Mike Naderer. 

Nebraska’s man-to-man defense, eighth best in the country last 
season, is coached by Hank Iba’s son Moe. "Everybody in the con¬ 
ference is scared of our defense," says Cipriano, “and they have a 
right to be. Of course, we have to outfinesse them because we’re 
so small. We lost the best defensive player in the conference in 
Novak, but I think we’ll improve on ofTense." The Cornhuskers 
had better, because their deliberate attack has frequently been a 
weakness. Although Cipriano expects to rely on his usual give-and- 
go offense that works for shots after two or three passes, in his wil¬ 
der moments he envisions speedy Bob Moore scoring at the end 
of an occasional fast break. 

“We did wear down last season," says Cipriano. “We had to 
play with such intensity. This year we won’t because our players 
will get more rest.” Which means that fans in Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska will not get a moment’s relaxation. 

continued 
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PUT A NEW LIGHT IN YOUR LIFE 


Looking good and feeling great! The Schwinn 
Le Tour^ III X-tra Lite 10-Speed bike is 
where it’s at. Just under 31 lbs. of fast-paced 
fun. Quick? Just step on the pedals and you 
snap ahead almost effortlessly. Re¬ 
sponsive? Shift from one gear to 
another — you have 10 to choose 
from — and discover your hidden 
power. Performance? That Schwinn 
designed lightweight lug frame is 
the secret. 


SCHWINN 

X-TRA 

LITE. 

BICYCLES 


Now you’ve got control and you keep it. 
Beauty? It sure is . . . space age styling that 
turns heads everywhere. Expensive? Not a 
bit. The fully equipped Schwinn Le Tour III 
lightweight is just $189.95*, includ¬ 
ing assembly — a great value. It’s 
ready to ride. And if that’s not 
enough, at the end of 30 days of 
operation your Schwinn Dealer 
gives your Le Tour III a check-up. 
At no extra charge. 



Send 25c tor 64 page catalog to Schwinn Bicycle Company. 1856 North Kostner Avenue. Chicago, Illinois 60639 







Warning: The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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SYRACUS€ 

Not long ago. Syracuse Center Roosevelt Bouie spent a long peace¬ 
ful day fishing on Lake Oneida in upstate New York. Bouie is 
6' 11" and weighs 235 pounds, so it takes a good-sized fish to im¬ 
press him. He caught five muskie that day. all of them, by his es¬ 
timation, whoppers. Bouie considered the fishing as time well spent, 
because he viewed it as a precedent setter for the season ahead, dur¬ 
ing which he intends to help the Orange hook some big fish. 

Syracuse was 22-5 last season before losing in the opening 
round of the NCAA playolTs, but Bouie was criticized for aver¬ 
aging only about 10 points a game, fourth best on the team. This 
year he is anxious to change things. “I always knew I could score." 
he says, “but last year it wasn’t always necessary for me to shoot. 
This year I want to be part of the show." 

Indeed. Syracuse Coach Jim Boeheim is mystified by the heat 
his center took. With Marty Byrnes, an eventual first-round NBA 
draft choice. Dale Shackleford and Louis Orr on hand. Boeheim 
never expected Bouie to contribute much offensively. 

Now Syracuse must count on Bouie’s scoring, and Boeheim 
was encouraged by his junior center’s 22-point average during the 
Orangemen’s seven-game tour of Italy last summer. And more scor¬ 
ing does not mean less rebounding and defense. "My ’D’ is very im¬ 
portant to me." says Bouie. who blocked 84 shots last season. 

Shackleford, a 6' 6" ex-swingman. will be a regular at forward 
this year, and Orr. a 6' 8" toothpick—at 185 pounds, he’s 25 pounds 
heavier than last season—will man the other frontcourt spot. 
Shackleford. Syracuse's best all-round player, will direct the of¬ 
fense most of the time. Despite a poor outside shot, he hit enough 
shots in 1977-78 to average 14.1 points per game. If the versatile 
Orr doesn't splinter, he should add about 18 a game. 

Syracuse saw 17 zone defenses in 26 regular-season games last 
year, and though Boeheim says this squad will shoot better over¬ 
all. he is somewhat troubled by his backcourt. Sophomore Eddie 
Moss will probably be the starting point guard, and junior Hal 
Cohen will fill the other spot. Cohen averaged only 6.6 points a 
game last season, but he is expected to be the zone buster. “The 
kid's already in the Hall of Fame." says Boeheim. Indeed, Cohen 
once hit 598 consecutive free throws during a high school prac¬ 
tice session, and the ball he used is now on display. 

Syracuse will be deep, with Marty Hcadd and Rick Harmon help¬ 
ing out in the backcourt and 6' II" Dan Schayes able to play any¬ 
where in the front line. But the best things Syracuse may have 
going for it are its schedule—which is weak—and a decided home- 
court edge. The Orangemen play 16 games in Manley Field House, 
where they have lost only five games in this decade. 
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INDIANA 

Last season’s Indiana team, the youngest in Hoosier history, was 
the Big Ten’s best down the stretch, w inning 10 of its last 11 games 
for a 20-victory season and a berth in the NCAA tournament. Only 
guards Jim Wisman and Wayne Radford are gone from that squad. 
Stepping in to help out—although not primarily in the backcourt— 


arc 6' 8" Ted Kitchcl, 6' 9" Landon Turner and 6' 5" Randy Win- 
man. all quality freshmen. So. predictably, about the only person in 
Bloomington who is not enthusiastic about Indiana's prospects this 
season is Coach Bobby Knight. "We're a year or two away,” he 
says. Well, the Hoosiers may have trouble replacing the likes of 
Wisman and Radford, who scored 20.5 points a game between 
them. But rather than having far to go. Indiana figures to go fairly 
far. because of a strong nucleus of returning players in the forecourt 
and because of all those good freshmen. 

Some observers feel that Knight did a better coaching job last 
season than he did two years ago with his unbeaten national cham¬ 
pions. Besides being young, the team that closed so fast was also 
small, with a 6' 9" center, a skinny 6' 5" forward and no other start¬ 
er taller than 6' 3". Nevertheless, the Hoosiers played their mo¬ 
tion offense and pressure man-to-man defense well enough to beat 
everybody in the Big Tcn at least once. 

Still, the coach insists. “We’ve got to do three things better to 
be a good team. First, we have to improve considerably on our re¬ 
bounding. Second, we have to become a team that it’s more dif¬ 
ficult to move the ball against. And third, we have to be pretty 
tough handling the ball. And the fact that we lost Wisman. our 
best ball handler, is an indication that that’s a real void for us.” 

At least 10 or II players will see duty for Indiana until a com¬ 
bination is found that does those things well. Scoring should be 
no problem, especially when 6' 5" Mike Woodson, who swings be¬ 
tween guard and forward on offense, has the ball. Woodson can 
put it in the hoop but it is felt that he should rebound more and 
play better defense. To improve the rebounding. Woodson may 
play more frequently at guard, leaving Kitchel, Turner, Steve (The 
Grizzly) Risley and 6' 9" Ray Tolbert, a sophomore who was the 
Hoosiers' top rebounder last year, to battle under the boards. 

To upgrade its ball handling. Indiana will use Woodson, Butch 
Carter. Wittman and. most notably. 6' 2" sophomore Tommy Bak¬ 
er. who seems most able to replace Wisman as floor leader. 

Last year Knight eschewed postgame press conferences in fa¬ 
vor of handouts distributed by his sports information office. Nor 
does he show signs this year of adopting a reasonable stance to¬ 
ward the press, as a radio announcer recently found out. The vis¬ 
itor made the mistake of asking the coach about some Indiana 
players who quit two years ago. 

“You know,” said Knight, “if I were a broadcaster. I would 
hope that I would be intelligent enough to ask questions that per¬ 
tain to the present. But I guess you’re not that intelligent." 

So the announcer asked about the present. Would Knight talk 
about the upcoming Big Ten race? 

“No." said Knight, concluding the interview. 
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MISSISSIPPI ST. 

Jim Hatfield was brave enough, or crazy enough, to take the coach¬ 
ing job at Southwestern Louisiana in 1974. This was right after 
the NCAA had dropped a bomb on Southwestern's program, re¬ 
ducing it to rubble with a megaton of penalties for recruiting vi¬ 
olations. But Hatfield beat the bushes to flush out the kind of 
prospects needed to make Southwestern respectable again. His rec¬ 
ords for his three seasons were 7-19. 19-8 and 21-8, a comeback 
of such startling proportions that Mississippi Slate came after Hat¬ 
field as soon as it found out that Ron Greene, the Southeastern Con- 

continued 
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ference Coach of the Year in 1977-78. was leaving for Murray 
Slate, his alma mater. 

For Hatfield, the Mississippi State job is a homecoming of sorts. 
He has lived in every SEC stale except Georgia, and confesses. 
“I'm addicted to SEC basketball." That should have been reason 
enough to take the Bulldog job, but there were other attractions. 
"I was impressed by the facilities and the commitment at Mis¬ 
sissippi State." says Hatfield, "and I knew I never again wanted to 
go through a rebuilding program like I did at Southwestern." 

The team he inherited is just about ready-made. The Bulldogs 
were 18-9 last season and came within a dribble or two of up¬ 
setting eventual NCAA champion Kentucky in Lexington. Their 
runner-up finish in the SEC was their best since the last of Babe Mc¬ 
Carthy's teams won the title in 1963. one of four times Mississippi 
State cither won or lied for the championship during McCarthy's 
colorful regime. “We've got some tradition and we're trying to 
build on it.” Hatfield says. “They tasted a little success here last 
year, and we have the chance to be very good this year. The kids 
know it. and they’ve worked hard and made lots of sacrifices." 

They have had to. because Hatfield is the third coach at State 
in three years. With so much to leach in so short a time, he has 
asked a lot in preseason practice. The Bulldogs got up early three 
days a week to work on their offense from 6:15 to 7:15. practiced de¬ 
fense in the afternoons and had skull sessions after dinner. 

Under Hatfield. Mississippi State w ill fast-break more often than 
it did under Greene and w ill attempt to exploit more fully the myr¬ 
iad talents of 6' 10" Rickey Brown, the best center in the league. 
Brown, a junior, injured his left eye in practice last fall and av¬ 
eraged only 13.4 points and 6.9 rebounds. Those stats were only so- 
so for the school’s most talented player since Bailey Howell. “Rick¬ 
ey's strong around the hoop and he has a soft touch outside." 
Hatfield says, “but I’ve got to admit he has been inconsistent. 
Still, things seem to be looking up. For stretches of 15 minutes or 
so. he has shown as much intensity and played as hard and as well 
as any big man I’ve ever seen." Because Brown's eye no longer 
bothers him, how far he—and his team—can go will be deter¬ 
mined by his enthusiasm or lack of it. Certainly he will have plen¬ 
ty of opportunities to show his stuff. “If we don’t get the quick 
basket on the break, we’re going to be inside-oriented, you can 
bet on that," says Hatfield. 

Helping Brown inside will be Wiley Peck, who excels in re¬ 
bounding (8.4 per game), shooting (57.3%) and defense, and John 
Adams, a transfer who was Tennessee Tech's No. 2 scorer a cou¬ 
ple of years ago. The guards will be Ray White, who led the team 
in scoring, with a 14.5 average. 

'and in assists, and Greg Grim, 
who came off the bench to hit 
seven straight bombs over Ken¬ 
tucky’s tough 1-3-1 zone last 
year in Starkvillc. 

The Bulldogs will play pressure 
man-to-man defense most of the 
time, which is a dangerous tactic 
considering the potential foul 
trouble and Mississippi State's 
thin bench, where there isn't a 
single accomplished performer. 

But that’s a minor concern to a 
man who has been through as 
much as Hatfield has. "It's a plea¬ 
sure to be here.” he says. "Be¬ 
lieve me." And it is likely to get 
more pleasurable as the season 
wears on. 
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RHODG ISLAND 

Sylvester (Sly) Williams, a 6' 1” forward of extraordinary ability. 
spent his first two years at Rhode Island behaving as if he had un¬ 
derstudied Marvin Barnes, late of nearby Providence. Often tardy 
for practice or a no-show. Sly seemed, as the players put it, to have 
an altitude on. Sometimes his play was lackluster, and he even 
skipped a couple of the Rams’ less important games. This year, how¬ 
ever. Sly has often come early to practice, and sometimes he has 
stayed late. According to Coach Jack Kraft. Williams' attitude has 
"completely changed for the better." Kraft also says that Sly has 
taken a “conscious interest" in his responsibilities. 

Back in the days when Sly was presumably unconscious and un¬ 
interested. he did not do too badly for himself. As a sophomore 
last season, he averaged 19.4 points and 8.8 rebounds a game and 
led the Rams in six offensive and two defensive categories. With 
27 points and nine rebounds, he single-handedly almost knocked 
off Duke in an early round of the NCAAs. In losing 63-62 to the 
Blue Devils, the Rams came within two points of having an open 
road to the final four of the national tournament. Unhappily, with¬ 
out Sly. Rhode Island’s chances of being a success this year are 
nil. He must stay interested and. on some nights, play uncon¬ 
sciously for Rhode Island to surpass last season’s 24-7 record. 

The Rams' most obvious weakness is the absence of a tested 
point guard to replace Jiggy Williamson, who before graduating 
ran their 1-3-1 offense. The candidates arc Nick Johnson, a 6-foot- 
er who averaged 3.1 points last year; S' 10" Vic Bertuglio, a 2.7 scor¬ 
er; and Kevin Whiting, a 6' 2" freshman who averaged more than 
30 points a game as a high school senior. Kraft has even toyed 
with the idea of using Sly at the point, which would give him a line¬ 
up in which everyone would be 6' 4" or taller, but it would prob¬ 
ably take a spectacular failure by the three smaller men to prompt 
Kraft to sacrifice Williams' baseline scoring. 

Irv Chatman. 6' 8". is solid at center, especially on defense. How¬ 
ever. he was only second, to Williams, among the Rams in re¬ 
bounding last season, and he must improve his board work if the 
team is to run consistently, as Kraft hopes it will. John Nelson 
will probably start at small forward, and because he is a gifted out¬ 
side shooter—he hit 54% of his shots last year—he may be moved 
to guard in a pinch. That would open a frontcourt spot for Jimmy 
Wright, who is better than his 
33% shooting from the field in¬ 
dicates. or freshman Roland 
Houston, an all-stater whom 
Kraft, formerly of Villanova. hus¬ 
tled out of Philadelphia. 

The man who could join with 
Sly to clinch a spot in the rank¬ 
ings for Rhode Island by season’s 
end is 6' 5" Forward Gilson De- 
Jesus of S3o Paulo and the Bra¬ 
zilian national team. The crafty 
Kraft mumbles on about how it 
might take all year for DcJcsus 
to adjust to American-style ball. 
Some of the Rams, who played 
against him during a South 
American tournament last sum¬ 
mer. are sure DeJesus can be 
their savior sooner than that. 
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What you want, it’s got 


8 " cone type woofer. 



Automatic turntable. 


indicator light. 


Volume 

control. 


Loudness button to 
accentuate bass 
at low volume levels. 


A. B. K A + B 
speaker switch. 


Illuminated AM/FM 
tuning dial. 


Power on/off switch. 


Illuminated AM/FM 
tuning meter. 


5 -track player/recorde 
with automatic 
recording level control 


Left & right 
mike jacks. 


Headphone jack. 


High filter to minimize 
high frequency noise. 


Balance control. 


Bass & treble controls. 


Tuned port. 


2 position brilliance 
control switch. 


' Digital tape counter. 


Low-mass. 

Removable / tubular tone arm. 
hinged dust cover. > 

/ Cueing lever to lift and 
lower the tone arm. 


3V2" horn type tweeter. 


Cassette tape player/recorder 
with cue and review controls 
and automatic recording 
level control. 


Zenith introduces a new line of integrated stereo systems 
that’ll take ’em all on. Just compare the features. 


MODEL IS4040. 5 watts per channel minimum RMS Into B ohms, 
(tom 100— 15.000 hi with 1% or less total harmonic distortion. 
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Beginning with a midnight workout 
on the first official day of practice and 
continuing through two grueling 
weeks of twice-daily drills, the first 
one starting at 6:30 a.m., new Georgia Coach Hugh Dur¬ 
ham has been trying to transform the perennially talented 
but usually abysmal Bulldogs from a stodgy, zone-oriented, 
slowdown team into the kind of speed demons that he won 
with at Florida State. In Walter Daniels, Durham inherits 
one of the two best guards in the SEC. He also has a big 
man in 6' 10" Lavon Mercer and a sometime star in 6' 9" Lu¬ 
cius Foster. Pressure for playing time from freshman Eric 
Marbury should force Foster to produce more regularly. 
The Bulldogs have also gotten incentive from the faculty. 
Last year they shot .630 from the free-throw line, and Dur¬ 
ham recently received a letter that read, “Last Christmas¬ 
time I beat my son and grandson in foul-shooting contests 
with an average of around 75%. If by my 70th birthday the 
Georgia team is not shooting 75%, I am inclined to come 
down there as an old man and challenge them.” The letter 
was signed by former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, now a 
professor in the Georgia School of Law. 

While a state court tries to decide whether his high school 
grades were good enough for him to merit an athletic 


scholarship, senior Edgar Jones is getting a degree in bas¬ 
ketball at Nevada-Reno. Last season, the 6' 10" center was 
inconsistent, fouled too much and still averaged 16 points 
and 10 rebounds. If Jones decides to go full bore, the Wolf 
Pack might beat San Francisco for the WCAC title. De¬ 
fenses can scarcely sag on him, because guards Johnny High 
and Mike Gray were both 17-point scorers, while Forward 
Mike Stallings had 11.5 rebounds a game. 

Ohio State isn’t about to make anyone forget the days of 
Jerry Lucas and John Havlicek, but the Buckeyes were 
strong enough after going 16-11 last season that Coach 
Eldon Miller could afford to lose obstreperous Guard Ken¬ 
ny Page, a 12.3 scorer who transferred to New Mexico 
after Miller put him on a one-year probation. Kelvin Ran- 
sey, a junior who started with four freshmen last year, has al¬ 
ready made All-Big Ten and gives Miller an outside threat 
to go with superior sophomore Center Herb Williams, the 
6' 10" Columbus native who was occasionally lackadaisical 
last season, but now seems ready to play. 

Virginia Tech has won 59 games in the last three years 
but was tired of being lost in the shuffle of independents 
with gaudy records and no NCAA tournament bids. So 
Tech moved to the Metro 7, where by league tournament 
lime the Gobblers could give Louisville a battle. It isn’t 
that double-figure scorers Wayne Robinson, Tic Price, Les 
Henson and Marshall Ashford need seasoning. But fresh¬ 
man Dale Solomon, a 6' S'A" 230-pounder, may need a lit¬ 
tle time to settle down and give Tech an edge on the boards, 
where it was overmatched in 18 of 27 games last year. 

Iowa State has been taking on the look of a Kentucky 
team since former Wildcat assistant Lynn Nance arrived as 
head coach in Ames two years ago. Patrolling the middle 
for Nance is 6' 11" Center Dean Uthoff, who was the na¬ 
tion's third-leading rebounder a year ago. Guard Andrew 
Parker was the Big Eight's leading scorer, averaging 22.4 
points, and Forward Bob Fowler, who followed Nance from 
Kentucky to Iowa State, scored 15.9 a game in conference 
play. Nance also brought in several flashy freshmen, in¬ 
cluding Jo Jo White’s cousin Chuckie White and Chica¬ 
goan Eric Davis—“a Kentucky-type shooter,” says Nance— 
who once scored 61 points in a high school game. 

The race in the ACC should be. as ever, nerve- 

racking, unpredictable and fairly solid evidence 
of the conference’s overall strength. Should Duke or North 
Carolina State falter. Maryland. Virginia, Wake Forest. 
Clemson and North Carolina are waiting to pounce. The 
Terps, in particular, have an abundance of talent, what with 
four 50% or better shooters back from last season’s 15-13 
team. Forwards Albert King and Ernest Graham are ca¬ 
pable of scoring almost at will, and Center Larry Gibson 
may be the most improved player in the league. Maryland 
is almost as flush in the backcourt and on the bench. In 
fact, this team may have as much ability as any in the coun¬ 
try, save Duke. But all those good bodies may not do Coach 
Lefty Driesell much good if, like last season, they are 
equipped with bad heads. The Terps seldom played a brainy 
brand of ball, and their offcourt activities ran to locker- 
room shouting matches, a libel suit against a Washington 
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YOU CAN’T EXPECT A MERE CAR TO 
DO ALL THE THINGS A SCOUT CAN. 



Snowdrifts, bumpy roads, big 
loads — those are just some of the 
times that anything less than an 
International* Scout* just 
won’t do. 

Outfitted to out-perform 
ordinary cars. Scout does more 
because it has more. Like 4- 
wheel drive for muddy back 
trails and snow-packed neighbor¬ 
hood streets. And the same extra¬ 
strong engine we use in our 
214-ton trucks—so pulling a boat 
or trailer is no problem. 

Guts from the ground up. 
Scout is designed especially as 


a sports/utility vehicle. The all- 
welded steel box frame resists 
distortion better than riveted 
frames. Heavy-duty axles permit 
Scout to carry heavier loads than 
any station wagon. And even 
with that big inside cargo space. 
Scout's outside dimensions 
permit easy maneuvering in 
tough spots. 

SCOUT. 

Anything less 
is just a car. 


A solid selection. Choose from 
four different Scouts. The basic, 
versatile Scout* 11. The Scout 
Traveler* with extra space and 
towing power. The sporty Scout * 
SSII. Or Scout Terra*—our 
hard-drivin! do-it-all pick-up. 

So don’t send a car to do a 
Scout’s job. Visit your Inter¬ 
national Harvester Scout Dealer 
and test drive a Scout soon. Be¬ 
cause anything less is just a car. 

Ill 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 













bjcjlARD MASTERS 


JOHN WALKER * S 
Distillers, kilmarsot 


Johnnie Walker k 

BUck Label Scotch 


When they see this cradk, they’ll know how much you've gnowa 


The Johnnie Walker Black Label 1.75 Litre Executive Cradle. ' - ^ 

Whether you'xqjon the giving or receiving end it's the perfect way to shou^peopJc how far you've come. 

To order your Cradle, send $13-95 (price includes handling and mailing. Add applicable state and local taxes.) along with 
the name you want engraved (up to 18 letters including spaces) to: Johnnie Walker Black Label Executive Cradle, 
_P.(XBox 79, Bridgeport, New Jersey 08014. 


12 YEAR OLD BUN0EDSC0TCH 
ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY OFFER SI 


WHISKY 86 8PROOF BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD, N Y 
3JECT TO DISCONTINUATION WITHOUT NOTICE OFFER GOOD IN U S A EXCEPT WHERE PRtiHIBI 
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newspaper and. ultimately, the dismissal of one player from 
the team and the transfer of another. Maryland may not be 
in such dire disarray this season, but it has far to go before 
it can fully regroup. 

Virginia has one of last season’s outstanding ACC fresh¬ 
men in Guard Jeff Lamp, who scored 17.3 points a game de¬ 
spite a succession of injuries. The Cavaliers are missing 
only one regular from the 20-8 squad of 1977-78, and Coach 
Terry Holland went out and got freshman Jeff Jones to run 
with Lamp in the backcourt. Wake Forest lost Rod Griffin 
and his 21.5-point average but it has one of the best fresh¬ 
man groups in the country to complement 6' 11" Larry Har¬ 
rison and 6' 2" Frank Johnson. Clemson is so deep that it 
has nine players whom Coach Bill Foster considers equally 
talented, and North Carolina retains two imposing assets, 
the stylish playing of Forward Mike O’Koren and the as¬ 
tute coaching of Dean Smith. 

Last year Rutgers Coach Tom Young sometimes worried 
that Center James Bailey was going to launch himself for 
one of his majestic dunks and not come down until he had 
reached the NBA. After a brief flirtation with the pros, the 
6' 9" Bailey, now a senior and one of the two or three best 
big men in college, is back to try to duplicate last season’s 
numbers: 116 dunks, 72 blocked shots, 56 steals and 58.5% 
shooting. If Abdel Anderson pitches in 15 points a game, 
as expected, and if JC transfer Daryl Strickland, a 6' 5W 
leaper, does likewise, Rutgers could be very good. 

Four regulars return at Georgetown, which was 23-8 
last season, but the Hoyas will be thin on the bench except 
where 300-pound Coach John Thompson is sitting. Across 
town, George Washington has 10 players who could start 
and two who definitely will. Brian Magid, who prefers 30- 
footers to layups, will be the wing-and-a-prayer guard, and 
tenacious Mike Zagardo will play the middle. 

If La Salle had a center to go with its crackling fast 
break, it might be readying for a replay of the Tom Gola 
era. As it is, the Explorers have Michael Brooks, who could 
be every bit as good as Gola was. Not only is he a 24.9-point- 
a-game scorer and a 12.8-a-game rebounder, but, says Coach 
Paul Westhead, “Michael has the tools to go baseline to base¬ 
line fasten than a speeding bullet.’’ 

Penn should once again be the class of the Ivy League, 
but only if Guard Bobby Willis and Forward Tony Price 
take command quickly. Otherwise, Princeton will sneak in 
behind Bob Roma and 6'11"Tom Young. 

With 6' 8" scorer-rebounder Jonathan Moore, Furman 
should win the Southern Conference race easily. Connect¬ 
icut, with standout freshman Cornelius Thompson, is likely 
to be second best in New England to Rhode Island. Only 
Holy Cross and its 21.7 scorer, Ron Perry Jr., and Fairfield 
seem capable of disputing that. 

IkAII^C ACT A year ago. Kentucky was the 
* ^ I unanimous choice to win not only 

its 31st Southeastern Conference championship, but also 
its fifth NCAA title. Now, with last season’s four senior 
stars having accomplished the triumphs predicted for them, 
the Wildcats should do no better than battle Georgia and Al¬ 
abama for third in the SEC. Despite all this. Coach Joe 


Hall’s disposition is considerably brighter this season than 
last. “Actually, it should be more fun with this team,” he 
says. “The pressure is still there; it always is. But this group 
will be more fun to work with.” The group includes im¬ 
peccable playmaker Kyle Macy; sophomore Chuck Alek¬ 
sinas, a 6' 10", 258-pound center in the mold of last year’s 
massive star. Rick Robey; relatively inexperienced forwards 
LaVon Williams and Fred Cowan; and three touted fresh¬ 
men, Clarence Tillman, Dwight Anderson and Chuck Ver- 
derber. Alabama could be an SEC contender once its six 
good homegrown recruits—the best of whom are Forward 
Eddie Phillips, the state’s top high school player a year ago. 
and 6' ft'A" Center Phillip Lockett—learn to blend with Reg¬ 
gie King, the 6' 6", 225-pound workhorse forward who was 
conference MVP in 1977-78. And the Tide can afford to 
wait a while to jell, because for the first time the SEC title 
will be determined in a postseason tournament. The site of 
the inaugural: Birmingham. 

Minnesota, Purdue and Iowa could each mount a chal¬ 
lenge to Big Ten favorites Michigan State, Michigan. In¬ 
diana and Ohio State. To compensate for the departure of 
All-America Mychal Thompson, Minnesota has turned to 
speed and highly regarded recruits. Coach Jim Dutcher 
brought in the conference’s best crop of freshmen, and three 
of them could start. Purdue’s new coach, Lee Rose, has 
three things going for him: Center Joe Barry Carroll, who 
blocked 105 shots last season and dominated the action 
when he felt like it; deadly outside shooter Jerry Sichting; 
and an easier schedule. Back at Iowa are 6' 4" Clay Har¬ 
grave, the shortest player ever to lead the Big Ten in re¬ 
bounding. and Guard Ronnie Lester, who was third in the 
conference in scoring and assists. 

In the Mid-American, Miami, which upset Marquette in 
the NCAA tournament, lost four starters. That leaves Cen¬ 
tral Michigan, which has the league’s best center in Jeff 
Tropf, to battle Toledo and Bowling Green for the title. 

Despite the loss of its coach to Purdue and leading scor¬ 
er Lew Massey to the pro draft, UNC Charlotte is favored 
to win its second Sun Belt title in three seasons. New Coach 
Mike Pratt, who is only 30 years old, has the conference’s 
most talented player. Chad Kinch, and Forward Kevin King, 
the 49ers’ top rebounder and third-leading scorer, back from 
last year’s 20-7 team. Jacksonville, now coached by Tates 
Locke, and South Alabama, runner-up in last season's Sun 
Belt tournament, will be Charlotte’s toughest challengers. 

At Western Kentucky, another new coach. Gene Keady. 
will attempt to direct the Hilltoppcrs to a repeat of last 
year's performance. Despite a 13-13 regular-season record. 
Western won the Ohio Valley Conference postseason tour¬ 
nament and then upset Syracuse in the first round of the 
NCAAs. The OVC’s other contender. Eastern Kentucky, 
has four starters back from last season’s 15-11 team, in¬ 
cluding all-conference Forward Lovell Joiner. 

With the loss of five players who helped Marquette win 
the 1977 national championship and took it to a 24-4 rec¬ 
ord last season, the Warriors are unlikely to have their 13th 
straight 20-win season. Among the starters, only senior For¬ 
ward Bernard (Looney) Toone, a 9.3-point-per-game scor¬ 
er, returns. But if a 6' 10" local boy, freshman Dean Mar- 
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quardt, matures rapidly, the Warriors could be surprisingly 
good. DePaul, another independent, lost its alltimc scoring 
and rebounding leader, 7 -foot Dave Corzine. as well as pow¬ 
erful Forward Joe Ponsetto and playmaker Randy Ramsey 
from last season’s 27-3 squad. But Ray Meyer, who is in 
his 37th year of coaching the Blue Demons, retains three 
other good players and has added the best high-schooler 
from the Chicago area, 6' 6Vi", 240-pound Mark Aguirre. 
Detroit, snubbed by the NCAA last season despite a 25-4 
record, lost its entire front line to graduation. Senior Guard 
Terry Duerod. the third-leading scorer in 1977-78 with a 
17.2 average, is back, and Titan Coach Dave Gaines calls 
freshman Forward Jerry Davis potentially the best player 
to come to Detroit since Spencer Haywood. 

r CT Yes, Virginia—and Carolina. Cal- 
IY1IL/VY L J I ifomia and Kansas, for that mat¬ 
ter—they do play basketball in the Southwest Conference. 
In fact, last season the SWC had more teams, three, in post¬ 
season tournaments than any conference except the ACC. 
Houston qualified for the NCAA playoffs by winning the 
league tournament: 32-4 Arkansas finished third in the 
NCAAs; and surging Texas won the NIT. This season Tex¬ 
as is a heavy favorite to win the conference title, but as an in¬ 
dication of the new balance, neither Arkansas, despite All- 
America Sidney Moncrief. nor Houston, hard hit by 
graduation, is likely to finish second. 

The team that should is Baylor. The Bears retain the ser¬ 
vices of Vinnie Johnson, who averaged 23 points a game 
while being double- and triple-teamed, and have added a 
rich harvest of freshmen, including one with a winning 
name, Jimmy Carter. Texas A&M, torn by dissension of 
late, has a new cast that should allow Aggie fans to con¬ 
centrate on basketball. Center Rudy Woods, a heralded 
freshman, and Forward Vernon Smith, whom Arkansas 
Coach Eddie Sutton considers the most talented player in 
the conference, should hearten A&M rooters. And SMU 
might be the most improved team in the league, now that 
Coach Sonny Allen has signed his son Billy, who scored 25 
points a game in high school. 

Another balanced conference is the Missouri Valley, 
where even the decision of Indiana State’s Larry Bird to 
stay in college did not send rivals running for cover. Though 
Bird is the best player in the country, the Sycamores are so 
weak elsewhere that they are not the Valley front-runners. 
That role belongs to Southern Illinois, which has nearly ev¬ 
eryone back from a 17-10 team. Albert (Slab) Jones of 
New Mexico State and Lynbert (Cheese) Johnson of Wich¬ 
ita State give their teams more than just nicknames. 

Oklahoma should round out the Big Eight’s Big Four be¬ 
hind Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa State. Coach Dave Bliss 
has all his starters back from a 14-13 team and has reaped 
a bumper crop of freshmen. The four best are 6' 5" or tall¬ 
er, and one of them. 6' 9" Ingram Purvis, is the backup Cen¬ 
ter Al Beal so sorely needed the last two seasons. 

In the Metro Conference, perennial contenders Cincin¬ 
nati, Memphis State and Florida State won’t be within hail¬ 
ing distance of favored Louisville. The best they are likely 
to do is produce some outstanding individual performances. 


Cincy’s Pat Cummings, who shot a school-record 64.2% in 
1977-78, is the individual most worth watching. 

No, the Trans America Conference is not headquartered 
in a tall, pointy building in San Francisco. The new league 
consists of the likes of Northeast Louisiana, Houston Bap¬ 
tist and Pan American. Calvin Natt. who. though only 6' 5". 
is one of the nation’s top rebounders, makes Northeast Lou¬ 
isiana the favorite. In another unheralded conference, the 
Southland, defending co-champion Lamar, with four start¬ 
ers back, is the front-runner. 

The best of the Midwest independents is Illinois State, 
even though Forward Billy Lewis, the Redbirds’ leading 
scorer and rebounder, has graduated; the schedule is tough: 
and this is Bob Donewald’s first college head-coaching job. 
Donewald has four starters returning from a 24-4 team, 
and they all had double-digit scoring averages. The Red- 
birds also have a freshman. Dale White, who shot 69.1% in 
three high school seasons. That is not a typographical er¬ 
ror. An Illinois Stale record of 25-5 won’t be, either. 

W/CQT The to P seven scorers from last year's injury- 
YY L-/ I riddled Brigham Young team, which finished 
12-18, are back, the brightest of them being Guard Danny 
Ainge, who made the all-WAC squad and led the nation’s 
freshmen in scoring for most of the season. In addition. 
Coach Frank Arnold has two good players returning from 
two-year stints as Mormon missionaries and a promising 
local freshman, Devin Durrant. Durrant played for the U.S. 
High School All-Stars against the Kentucky-Indiana All- 
Stars last summer and was not only MVP of that contest 
but also won the one-on-one contest held in conjunction 
with the game. 

Unless Durrant turns out to be even better than his cre¬ 
dentials indicate, the Cougars will have only the slightest 
edge over their WAC rivals. Utah lost Jeff Judkins and Bust 
er Matheney but will still be tough. Coach Jerry Pimm can 
turn to sophomore leaper Danny Vranes. senior Greg Deane 
and some good newcomers, notably Curt Clawson, the lead¬ 
ing high school scorer in Indiana last season. The NCAA 
finals will be on the Utes’ home court, but it is doubtful 
that any Utah school will make the final four. 

Elsewhere in the WAC, New Mexico will be rebuilding— 
perhaps rapidly, as it has in the past—with junior college 
transfers, and sophomore-dominated UTEP, led by Center 
Anthony Burns, should be ready to contend now that the 
Miners’ best players have a season’s experience. 

In the Big Sky. Weber Slate figures to win again; it was 
first on 34 of 38 ballots in a preseason poll. One good rea¬ 
son is Guard Bruce Collins, the league’s best player. An¬ 
other is that the Wildcats won the league’s postseason tour¬ 
nament last March and all the starters are back. 

The big news at Las Vegas is still the hassling between 
the NCAA and Coach Jerry Tarkanian. That doesn’t mean 
UNLV will not be worth a bulletin or two, mainly because 
some Angelenos left home. Returning starters Earl Evans, a 
transfer from USC, and Tony Smith will be joined by two 
redshirts. Center Brett Vroman, a transfer from UCLA, and 
Guard Flintie Ray Williams, a transfer from Pepperdine. 

Oregon State could be the surprise team of the Pac-10 
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NEW! 

PALI MAH 
LIGHT lDO's 



The most flavor you can get in a low tar cigarette! 
Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 

12 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



















Introducing 

BEAM’S SOUR MASH 



America’s 
Finest Whiskey. 


members. Booker and Jerry 




AMERICA'S FINEST 
SOUR MASH 
TASTE IS WHY 

flO Proof Kentucky StraiRhl Bourbon Whiskey 
Distilled and Bottled by The James B Beam Distilling Co. Clermont. Beam Ky 


Once we start aging Beam's Sour Mash there isn’t 
much to do. Mostly, we take it easy while this slow, 
careful, uncompromising process turns out the Sour 
Mash Whiskey we’ve been looking for. 

We’re not sure why, but 
slow-aging for over 8 years 
seems to be the secret of 
this whiskey. Something 
else we discovered. 

Charcoal filtering after 
aging assures even more 
mellow smoothness. 

At 90 Proof, this is the 
Kentucky Sour Mash 
of truly exceptional 
taste. Beam’s Sour 
Mash. As close to 
perfection as any¬ 
body’s going to 


Enjoy it without 
hurrying. Savor it the 
same way we make it. 
Slowly and leisurely. 
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now that Center Steve Johnson, who had 
a broken foot last year, has fully recuper¬ 
ated. The Beavers were last in rebound¬ 
ing in 1977-78, but Johnson should 
change that. The addition of Arizona 
and. especially, Arizona State to the 
league will change things, too. The Sun 
Devils have Guard Blake Taylor and For¬ 
ward Tony Zeno back, but the State play¬ 
er who figures to really give opposing 
coaches fits is freshman Greg Goorjian, 
who scored 43.4 points a game at Califor¬ 
nia’s Crescenta Valley High. Washington 
State, which has seven veterans returning 
from its third-place team, again will be 
muscular, with T 2". 275-pound Center 
James Donaldson and 6' II" Stuart 
House. But State will also be oh so slow. 

In the PCAA. Cal State-Fullerton may 
win the championship again, but Fresno 
State is also a strong contender. The Bull¬ 
dogs had the best defense in the nation 
last year, allowing 52.3 points a game, 
and should be about as stingy this time 
around. 

Santa Clara won 17 of 20 games dur¬ 
ing a summer tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, and the experience the young 
Broncos gained might have given them 
just the edge they need to overtake arch¬ 
rival USF and Nevada-Reno in the 
WCAC. Santa Clara will miss Point 
Guard Eddie Joe Chavez but is solid at 
three positions: center, with last season's 
WCAC Freshman of the Year. 6' 10" 
Mark McNamara: forward, with two- 
year scoring and rebounding leader Kurt 
Rambis: and guard, with Londalc Theus, 
a cousin of former Las Vegas star Reggie. 
The Broncos almost certainly would have 
finished better than 21-8 last year had 
not Rambis gotten (he flu in February. 
The dark horse of the WCAC is Portland. 
Coach Jack Avina has recruited two 
promising freshmen. Guard Jose Slaugh¬ 
ter. who was the MVP of Pittsburgh’s 
Dapper Dan high school all-star game, 
and 6' 10" Bryan Beard. The Pilots also 
have an exceptional shooter in Reggie 
Logan, Portland’s lop scorer the past two 
years as sixth man. Loyola Marymount. 
St. Mary’s and Seattle don’t figure to 
threaten the WCAC leaders, but Pepper- 
dine might, especially if its Brazilian im¬ 
ports. Cesar Cavalcantc and Evaristo 
Soares, come through. The Waves also 
have muscular 7-foot Center Ray Ellis 
and Forward Ollie Matson, who missed 
last season because of injury. 
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How about a 
Honda for Christmas? 



XR80 


Always wear a helmet and eye protection 
when riding. Designed for operator use only. 

AT0*70. XR80 and Z50R are for off-road only. Check 
local laws for licensing and age requirements. Expresses not 
available in WA. For free brochure, write: American Honda 
Motor Co.. Inc.. Dept. SIX8. Box 50. Gardena. CA 90247. See Yellow 
Pages for nearest dealer. © 1978 AHM. 


HONDA 

GOING STRONG! 


With one of these under your 
tree, you won’t need lights 
to make things bright. What 
could delight Junior more than 
a Santa-red ATC®70 that 
goes up dunes or over hard- 
packed snow? Or an XR80, the 
ideal play bike for youngsters? 
The family’s scout will love 
exploring trails on a CT70 
or XL75. For the smaller 


family member, a Z50R 
minibike will go over big. And 
just about everyone will 
want a Honda Express™ 
or Express™ II. Come 
by your dealer now and 
discover a whole store- 
tul of Christmas ideas. To 
further cheer your holiday, 
you’ll find prices are lower 
than you might expect! 


CT70 
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DR£AM GAM€ 
THAT CANNOT 
COM€ TRU€ 

BY ST£V€ WULF GsS&j 


L ost in the Babel of northwest Chicago is a school called 
North Park College and Theological Seminary, 25 
acres of campus crammed with mostly nondescript 
buildings and crawling with pretty, mostly blond people. 
North Park was founded in 1891 to further the works of 
the Evangelical Covenant Church of America, and 86 years 
later it came up with the best NCAA Division 111 bas¬ 
ketball team in the land. That's not exactly the mission the 
Swedish founders had in mind, but no one’s complaining. 

North Park is a quiet school, so quiet that back in 1970, 
while most colleges agonized over the Vietnam war. North 
Park’s students were distressed by a ban on campus dances. 
It’s also a small school, so small that it’s hard to find. What 
you have to do is go to the corner of Foster and Kedzie and 
look for thie chartreuse streamer over the gymnasium that 
proclaims: north park vikings, 19^8 ncaa basketball 
CHAMPIONS. The makers of the banner would not have been 
overly presumptuous had they added 1979 and 1980, be¬ 
cause the Vikings are. in a word, loaded. The top three scor¬ 
ers will be back from a team that finished 29-2 and ended 
the season with a 21 -game win streak. 

North Park is located within a chest pass of Chicago’s 
Greek and Spanish neighborhoods, the Bohemian National 
Cemetery, the Korean Missionary Church and a synagogue. 
So at this Swedish college they think it is only natural that 
the basketball coach, Dan McCarrell, is of Irish descent, 
and his assistant, Bosko Djurickovic, is Serbian. And it is 
not at all odd that the Vikings’ three best players are black, 
because the North Park student body, though predominant¬ 
ly of Scandinavian extraction, is varied. 

The school’s main attraction for its diverse students is 
that it is a bucolic enclave in the nation’s second-largest 
city. The school has 1,167 men and women students, all of 
whom go bananas over basketball. At one of last season's 
games the usual raucous crowd of 2.000 included 50 of the 
country’s 550 Evangelical Covenant ministers, who were in 
Chicago for a theological conference. They cheered so lust¬ 
ily that some even seemed to be. ahem, dancing. 

During 11 years as North Park coach, McCarrell has usu¬ 
ally kept Viking fans hopping. But last season he showed 


them some entirely new steps. After winning the College 
Conference of Illinois and Wisconsin, the Vikings beat Rip- 
on (Wis.), Minnesota-Morris. Humboldt (Calif.) State and 
Albion (Mich.) to reach the Division III final, in which 
they overwhelmed Widener of Pennsylvania 69-57. And 
they did all this with two sophomores and a freshman scor¬ 
ing two-thirds of the points. 

The big man is Center Michael Harper, a 6' 10" junior 
and a resident counselor who averaged 18.5 points and 14.3 
rebounds. Junior Modzel Greer, a 6' 1" forward, scored 16 
points and had 7.9 rebounds a game, and sometimes will 
step in at guard to handle the ball. 

It wasn't just happenstance that Greer and Harper turned 
up at North Park. McCarrell attends a million high school 
games every winter, and when he first saw Harper, he was 
a needle-thin 6' 5" forward on a mediocre team. Even dur¬ 
ing Harper’s freshman year at North Park. McCarrell won¬ 
dered if he could play, because he fainted twice during 
games. No wonder. Harper was in the process of growing 
about three stories in six months. After McCarrell fed him 
some Nutrament. Harper earned his nickname, the Chi¬ 
cago Eraser. Greer ended up at North Park because the big- 
time recruiters failed to notice him as he played low post 
on a guard-oriented offense. 

The final—and perhaps biggest—reason for North Park’s 
success was the arrival last season of Michael Thomas, an¬ 
other of this season’s classy sophomores. As point guard. 
Thomas ran the Viking offense and averaged more than 19 
points over the last 10 games. He was McCarrell’s big catch; 
because he was the star of Illinois’ powerful Proviso East 
High, several Division I schools wanted him. “The big places 
confused me,’’ says Thomas, “and I wanted to go where I 
could play right away and my family could sec me.” 

McCarrell runs a tight practice—“He keeps our heads 
small and our bodies tired,” Thomas says—but he lets the Vi¬ 
kings loose during games. They play a running offense and 
press almost constantly. When they fail to score off the 
break or a steal, the Vikings can either work the ball into 
Harper or let Greer or Thomas fire from afar. 

North Park’s biggest stumbling block in trying to repeat 
as champion may be the very nature of Division 111 bas¬ 
ketball. In the last four years there have been four different 
titlists. This season, California’s Whittier College, with All- 
America Mike Brown, could knock off North Park and make 
it five different champs. Humboldt State and Widener are 
strong once more, and Stony Brook (N.Y.) and Albion could 
very well end up in the final four. But. oddly, perhaps the 
toughest opponent for North Park will again be left out. 
“I’d love to play Hamilton." says McCarrell. 

Lost in central New York's Mohawk Valley is something 
off a postcard, called Hamilton College. Though it is 166 
years old. Hamilton, which is in Clinton, even has an iden¬ 
tity problem in its home state, because New Yorkers get it 
confused with Colgate University in nearby Hamilton or 
the Clinton Correctional Facility in Dannemora. 

Although hardly anybody has heard of Hamilton—and 
many of those who have cannot quite remember what or 
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where it is—the place has a number of famed graduates, 
Elihu Root. Ezra Pound. Alexander Woollcott and B. F. 
Skinner among them. But not one of them or many other 
Hamilton alumni could dunk. That's why it is strange that 
in the last three years Hamilton’s team has gone 66-12. As 
one old grad wrote. "What the hell’s going on up there?" 

Because Hamilton cherishes scholarship—it is one of the 
better colleges in the country—far more than athletics, the 
Continentals are forbidden to compete in the Division III 
tournament. They belong to the New England Small Col¬ 
lege Athletic Conference, and the rub is that the NESCAC 
prohibits its members from postseason play that occurs more 
than one weekend after the end of the regular season. The 
Division III finals are held one week too late. 

Every few days or so, Tom Murphy, the basketball coach, 
curses the rule. "I know that in one of the last three years, 
we could have won the whole thing." he says. But then 
Tom Murphy, the tenured professor, calms down. “If the ad¬ 
ministration stressed athletics, it wouldn’t be Hamilton.” 

Hamilton people point with pride to pages 212-214 of 
Sports in Americas where James Michener writes that if 
he were to run an athletic program, he would run it as 
Hamilton has. No recruiting budget. No athletic schol¬ 
arships. Studies first. Hamilton’s idea of a perfect record, 
it seems, is 11-11. That way the players learn equally the 
lessons of winning and losing. 

In Murphy’s first season. 1970-71. the Continentals did a 
lot of work on the losing part. 

They were 1-15. During the 
next three years they won a 
total of 14 games. In the wa¬ 
tershed season of 1974-75. 

Hamilton finished 12-10 and 
everybody was happy. Then 
Cedric Oliver arrived. 

Oliver learned his basket¬ 
ball in the Bronx and then 
went to Proctor High in Uti¬ 
ca, where he lived with his 
grandmother. While at Proc¬ 
tor, Oliver more than held his 
own against Dale Shackle¬ 
ford. now a star at Syracuse. 

When he had to decide on a 
college. Oliver’s educationally 
minded grandmother pushed 
and Murphy dragged him to 
nearby Hamilton. 

In Oliver’s first year he led 
the Continentals to a 22-4 
record and the champion¬ 
ship of the ECAC region. In 
’76-77 Hamilton went 21-5 
and lost in the Eastern final 
to Potsdam (N.Y.) State. Last 
year’s 23-3 team was easily 
the best in the school’s his¬ 
tory, but the Continentals still 


had no business beating Division II power Adelphi by nine 
points or Division I Colgate by 20. a victory that made Ham¬ 
ilton students sneer in a southwesterly direction. 

Murphy has come a long way from the days when he 
was afraid to show prefreshmen—they’re never called re¬ 
cruits at Hamilton—Alumni Gym. a 38-ycar-old edifice with 
all the charm of an old sweat sock. Today Hamilton has a 
new athletic complex designed by the people who dreamed 
up the Hartford Civic Center of snow caves in roof fame. 
It is hoped that the architects learned their lesson, because 
the first snow fell in Clinton in September. 

Hamilton should be just about as strong this season as it 
was last. The 6' 4" Oliver is back, and he averaged 23.4 
points a game, led the Continentals in rebounding and made 
the Division III All-America team. Three other starters. 
Center Kevin Grimmer, Forward Billy Southworth and 
Guard Johnny Magee, return, too. 

“I’d love to play North Park,” says Murphy. "We don’t 
have too much talent. But we have it here.” Murphy points 
to his heart. In the interest of equal time, the adminis¬ 
tration would also like him to point to his head. 

• 

The NCAA Division II defending champ, Cheyney (Pa.) 
State, looks lough again, with three of its five starters re¬ 
turning. including star Forward Andrew Fields. Florida 
Tech, which finished in the final four last year, should be 
helped by the return of Coach Torchy Clark’s son Bo, who 
was third in the nation in scor¬ 
ing two years ago before sit¬ 
ting out 1977-78 with an in¬ 
jury. New York Tech. Phila¬ 
delphia Textile. Eastern Illi¬ 
nois and Wisconsin-Green 
Bay will all be contenders. 

With defending champion 
Grand Canyon of Arizona re¬ 
building. the NAIA should be 
dominated by the Central In¬ 
tercollegiate Athletic Confer¬ 
ence. which includes Norfolk 
(Va.) State, Winston-Salem 
(N.C.) State and Hampton 
(Va.) Institute. Any of the 
three is capable of being 
No. I. The NAIA's mystery 
team is Winthrop (S.C.) Col¬ 
lege, which is in its first year 
of intercollegiate basketball. 
Two years ago Coach Nield 
Gordon came up the road a 
piece from 36—J Newberry 
College, bringing with him 
two not-quite-identical twins 
(Ronnie Creamer is 6” 9", his 
brother Donnie is 6' 10") and 
6'11" Alan Ours. Gordon 
himself is 6' 6". Beating Win¬ 
throp could be a tall order. 

CONTINUED 
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North Park's Thomas is another distinguished sophomore. 








COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


TH€ B€ST 
WOMAN MAY B€ 
A M€R€ GIRL 

cessSBY NANCY WILLIAMSON QsS=2d 

T he race for the women's national title, now held by 
UCLA, promises to be a wide-open shoot-out, with 
any one of 10 teams capable of taking the champi¬ 
onship. The outcome may well hinge on the answer to this 
year’s big question: Who is going to replace last season’s 
best seniors, Ann Meyers of UCLA, the first four-time wom¬ 
en’s All-America, and Montclair State’s Carol (Blaze) 
Blazejowski, the nation’s leading scorer with a 38.6 aver¬ 
age? They led their teams to the final four of the Al AW tour¬ 
nament, and their meeting there, though it occurred in the 
semifinals, was the title game in all but name. 

The players most likely to take their teams to the finals 
at Greensboro, N.C. would seem to be Old Dominion ju¬ 
nior Nancy Lieberman. Tennessee senior Cindy Brogdon 



UCLA sophomore Curry is every bit as fine as her finery. 


and North Carolina State junior Genia Beasley. But up¬ 
perclassmen have no lock on the starring roles, because 
they will be pressed by the best and largest contingent of 
sophomores ever to play the women’s game. “Each year 
the kids coming in arc bigger, better, faster and more nu¬ 
merous,” says UCLA Coach Billie Moore. “Four or five 
years ago I would have had difficulty naming five great play¬ 
ers. Now there are 12 in the sophomore class alone.” 

Heading the list is the Bruins' Denise Curry, a 6' 1" for¬ 
ward. In her first college game, Curry led the UCLA scor¬ 
ers with 27 points and its rebounders with 15 in an 84-70 
victory over San Jose State. Twelve days later she set a 
school single-game scoring record of 30 points, and by the 
end of the season she had four more UCLA records, three 
of which had been held by the redoubtable Meyers: most 
points in one season (610); best field-goal percentage 
(62.1%, third highest in the nation); best scoring average 
(20.3 points): and most rebounds in a game (25). "Denise 
amazes me.” says Moore. “She has a fluid, natural style 
that makes everything look easy, and she’s so consistent 
that I can’t name her best game. Even though she’s a for¬ 
ward. her ball handling is so good that she often brings the 
ball up for us, and she’s one of the best pure shooters 
around. She has a tremendous first step, great mobility and 
upper-body control." 

That is high praise for a 19-ycar-old, but Moore’s coach¬ 
ing rivals agree with her assessment. Stephen F. Austin’s 
Sue Gunter, who coached Curry on the U.S. team that 
took the silver medal in Bulgaria last summer, says, "I’ve 
never seen a second-year kid do so much so well. She’s an 
outstanding shooter from inside or from 20 feet, and she 
can handle the ball like a guard. She’s just phenomenal.” 

The soft-spoken phenomenon from Davis, Calif, began 
absorbing and perfecting the finer points of basketball when 
she was five years old. Curry’s first teachers were her father 
Les, who is a high school coach, and her older brother Mike, 
a starling guard for Montana’s Rocky Mountain College. 
Curry attended all her dad’s home games, and Mike always 
encouraged her to play in the pickup games on the family 
court. By watching and competing against boys. Curry de¬ 
veloped the rugged inside moves that now mark her game. 
Her shooting touch came easier, perhaps because she is a 
natural—she was Davis High MVP in hoops, volleyball and 
softball—but she polished it at summer camps and in one of 
the best girls’ basketball programs in California. 

In her three seasons at Davis. Curry averaged 24.9 points 
and grabbed 14.2 rebounds a game. Her team lost only five 
of 75 games and won two San Joaquin Section titles, and 
she was voted California Player of the Year in 1977. She 
also was the first athlete at Davis—male or female—to have 
a jersey retired. After more than 30 colleges offered her 
scholarships. Curry decided on UCLA because of its strong 
women’s program and its high academic standing. 

Curry, whose teammates call her Casper because of her 
pale complexion, may be the best of the sophomores, but 
she is merely typical of them when it comes to explaining 
how she became so good. In fact, her words have an age¬ 
less quality; these sentiments might have been expressed by 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


!9-year-oId men as far back as 30 or 40 years ago. Now 
those feelings are those of a generation of young women. 

“I've wanted to be a basketball player since I can re¬ 
member.” Curry says. "My dad never pushed me. but he 
was always there if I needed advice. Basketball was always 
something to look forward to. 

“In my sophomore year in high school I was 5' 10". and 
I thought I might have the potential to earn a scholarship. 
Since then basketball has been my focal point, my life. I 
played other sports, but my free hours were spent shooting. 

“Offensively my game is sound, but I’m weak on de¬ 
fense. In high school you don't lparn defense, so I need to 
work at being aggressive. I’m not interested in records. Pm 
shooting to make the trip to Moscow in 1980. but first I 
want to see us get back to the nationals.’* 

The Bruin schedule includes 16 of the Top 20 teams; for 
them .to return, Moore will again have to look to a fresh¬ 
man—this time she is Melanie Horn—to round out her 
squad. Horn, a 6' 5" center, needs to be more aggressive, 
but Moore is known for developing cen¬ 
ters, and she should have Horn raring to 
go by tournament time. Teaming with 
Curry and senior playmaker Anita (Juice) 

Ortega, who has the moves of her name¬ 
sake, Horn could help bring another 
championship to UCLA. 

As good as the Bruins are. they are 
not the front-runners for the AIAW ti¬ 
tle. In Dixie alone there are three teams 
with deadly gunners and 6' 5" centers 
who could be more than a match for 
UCLA. Tennessee has Brogdon, an All- 
America forward who averaged 21.7 
points per game, and Holly Warlick. the 
fastest guard in the country. To comple¬ 
ment that pair. Coach Pat Head import¬ 
ed 6' 5" Center Cindy Noble, a soph¬ 
omore transfer from Ohio State. Last 
year the Lady Vols were 27-4 with a 6' 1" 
center. Noble’s inside strength should be enough to take 
the Vols to the top. but to do so they will have to get past 
two challengers in their own part of the country. North Car¬ 
olina State and Old Dominion. 

State will host this year's finals at the Greensboro Col¬ 
iseum. The last time a title game was held there, the Wolf- 
pack upset UCLA in the semis and then beat Marquette to 
take the 1974 men’s crown. Coach Kay Yow is hoping for a 
replay of sorts, and with all starters back, including Beas¬ 
ley . an All-America forward., she may get her wish. 

Old Dominion's second-year coach, Marianne Stanley, 
is positive she can beat N.C. State—and perhaps everyone. 
“Last year we all felt like we were walking on eggs." she 
says, "but now we’re relaxed and the championship is not a 
pipe dream." Returning to lead the attack is Liebcrman. 
who will move her 20.2 scoring average from forward to 
point guard. She will be missed on the boards, but Stanley 
has a supporting cast that can take up the slack. It includes 
6' 5" junior Center Inge Nissen. All-Canadian transfers Jan 


Trombly and Chris Critelli, and swingman Angela Cotman. 

While Old Dominion has a pipeline to Canada. Loui¬ 
siana State has its Australian Connection. In 1977 Aussies 
Maree Jackson and Julie Gross, both 6' 2". led LSU to a sur¬ 
prising second-place finish in the nationals. Jackson is gone, 
but Gross returns and will be joined by another 6' 2" Aus¬ 
sie who can shoot, Louise Klaffer. Should Klaffer misfire, 
Coach Jinks Coleman can turn to Lisa Brewer, who’s a 
shrimp at 5' 7" but a giant from 20 feet. 

On paper. Old Dominion and LSU look almost unbeat¬ 
able. but they play in the two toughest regions of the coun¬ 
try. While Old Dominion must contend with North Caro¬ 
lina State and Tennessee, LSU could be* upset in the 
Southwest Regional by Louisiana Tech. Which lost Belinda 
Jones to the new women's pro league but still has sharp¬ 
shooters Elinor Griffin and Jane Ellen Cook. LSU also must 
fight off three Texas powerhouses. Wayland Baptist's All- 
America Guard Kathy Harston may be out for the season 
with a knee injury, but smooth Center Jill Rankin could be 
enough all by herself to carry the Flying 
Queens to the national tournament for a 
fifth time. Trying to shoot them down 
will be Stephen F. Austin, which has the 
biggest front line in the country. The La- 
dyjacks are shaky at guard, but Texas 
isn’t. Coach Jody Conradt brought in 
Hattie Browning and Evwella Munn. a 
pair of junior college All-America back- 
court players from Temple (Texas) Ju¬ 
nior College. They are quick enough that 
the Longhorns’ lack of height should not 
be an insuperable obstacle. 

In the East. Rutgers and Penn State 
are vastly improved, but Maryland, the 
1978 AIAW runner-up, will again dom¬ 
inate the region. The Terps lost top scor¬ 
er and quarterback Tara Heiss. but soph¬ 
omore Center Kris Kirchncr is back. 10 
pounds lighter and much quicker, along 
w ith Jane Zivalich and Betsy Bailey. All three scored in dou¬ 
ble figures last season. 

Three-time AIAW champ Delta State was upset in the re¬ 
gional* by Valdosta State last year, missing the final four 
for the first time since 1974. With 6' 2" transfer Jessie Mae 
Brown and 23.3-point-a-game sophomore Forward Annie 
Laurie Witherington, the Lady Statesmen arc out for re¬ 
venge—and should get it. If Delta can get past a strong 
rival in its region. Ole Miss, it could run into a sophomore 
who Is also looking for revenge. Last January in Madison 
Square Garden. Curry played her worst game in UCLA’s 
84-78 loss to Delta. “1 wasn’t in awe of the Garden." she 
says. “It's a nice place, but the floor has a lot of dead spots. 
I was just plain awful.” She would like nothing better than 
to match her shot against Witherington's at Greensboro. 
Thus the title game could be a shoot-out between members 
of the Class of '81, and it is hoped there will be no dead 
spots to mess up their performances. These days sopho¬ 
mores notice such things. end 
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college football Doug/as S. Looney 


This time 
Pepper’s 
not red hot 

Notre Dame wrecked Georgia Tech, but 
at least the Irish did not run it up 

P epper Rodgers didn’t just attend the 
Georgia Tech pep rally last Friday 
night on the eve of the Notre Dame game, 
he was the head cheerleader. That helped 
explain the bedlam in Atlanta, for wher¬ 
ever the Georgia Tech coach goes, good 
and raucous times are not far behind. 
First, Pepper led the revelers in repeated 
renditions of I'm a Ramblin Wreck from 
Georgia Tech, then he shook a yellow 
and white pompon, grabbed a box of 
Lucky Charms cereal and screamed, "1 
love the Yellow Jackets. How ‘bout 
yewwwww?" Rolls of toilet paper flew 


through the air, banners were raised and 
cheerleaders urged the students to relive 
Animal House. Pepper was in his ele¬ 
ment. “1 love the Yellow Jackets. How 
’bout yewwwww?” 

Why all the commotion? 

Revenge. 

As every Tech follower well remem¬ 
bered, Notre Dame had demolished the 
Ramblin Wreck 69-14 last year at South 
Bend. Worse, it seemed that Notre Dame 
Coach Dan Devine, trying to impress the 
pollsters, had unmercifully rolled up the 
score. With the Irish clinging to a 62-7 
fourth-quarter lead, they ran for a first 
down on fourth-and-one at midfield— 
and made it. It's one thing to end Up in 
the ditch. Tech fans felt: it's quite an¬ 
other to have your hub caps stolen while 
you’re waiting for a tow. 

For an entire year Georgia Tech had 
lived with the biller taste of that awful af¬ 
ternoon and for weeks before last Sat¬ 
urday's game. “69-14” signs had been 
draped over the Tech campus. Fumed 
Rodgers. “People who say it doesn’t 
make any difference whether you lose 
35-7 or 55-7 haven’t played the game." 
Countered Devine, “I got beat once 35-0 


by Nebraska. I’ve been on both sides of 
the field. I didn't run up the score.” 

Behind the scenes was a background 
of less than warm feeling between the 
two coaches, going back to the days when 
Devine was at Missouri and Rodgers at 
Kansas. Rodgers was once quoted as say¬ 
ing that Devine couldn’t win the big 
games; Pepper, of course, says he was 
misquoted. And in banquet appearances, 
Rodgers likes to tell a story that in a game 
in which Devine was beating him badly, 
“1 flashed him the peace sign and he gave 
half of it back to me.” 

Not since playing Alabama when Tech 
upset the undefeated Crimson Tide, in 
1962, had the Tech campus been in such 
an uproar over a football game. And ev¬ 
eryone was loading up with fish, these 
being the favored missiles in Atlanta 
when Notre Dame comes to town. 

Rodgers had to love it. His free-wheel¬ 
ing gregariousness has rubbed some Tech 
alums the wrong way. Many of them find 
Rodgers to be lacking in dignity, citing, 
as one example, the lime he did his tele¬ 
vision show without wearing socks. 
Rodgers sniffs. “Alums don’t get you 
fired. They just drive you crazy. The play¬ 
ers get you fired." 

In almost five years at Tech (he pre¬ 
viously coached UCLA as well as Kan¬ 
sas). Rodgers’ record is 30-23-1. “I 
proved a long time ago I wasn’t a great 
coach." he says, "but I always seem to 
be better where I was than where I am.” 
He says that he tried, but failed, to get 
his official press guide biography to read 
only. “Pepper Rodgers has proved ev¬ 
erything there is to prove in football. He 
can coach good players, and he can’t 
coach bad ones.” 

This season Rodgers seems to have 
more good players than bad ones. Tech 
went into the Notre Dame game with 
seven straight wins after losses to Duke 
and California, the first time since 1966 
that it had won more than four straight. 
Notre Dame also went into the game with 
seven successive victories (and two loss¬ 
es), but seven straight for the Irish is just 
another day at the office. Tech seemed 
ready. As they got dressed, the players 
kept shouting "69-14." Running Back 
Eddie Lee Ivery, who set an NCAA rush¬ 
ing record of 356 yards the previous week 
against Air Force, promised, “We’re go¬ 
ing to play mad rather than being mad." 
And Tech fans were decked out in shirts 
continued 



While Vagas Ferguson gained 255 yards, the Irish held NCAA record-breaker Eddie Lee Ivery to 102 
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that read hell, no. i ain't forgot. 

Once the first lick was made, though, 
it was clear that Notre Dame—even 
without Running Back Jerome Heavens, 
who has a bad knee—was in for a glo¬ 
rious day. In one stretch. Joe Montana 
completed 10 passes in a row. tying the 
school record that Angelo Berlelli set in 
1942. Vagas Ferguson rushed for 255 
yards, breaking the Notre Dame single¬ 
game record he set three weeks ago by 
36 yards. Final score: not 69-14. just 
38-21. 

As Tech discovered, emotion doesn't 
beat Notre Dame. The Yellow Jackets' 
offensive line was overmatched, and so 
was its defensive line. Notre Dame got 
an early field goal by Chuck Male and 
added second-quarter touchdowns on a 
26-yard Monlana-to-Pcte Pallas pass and 
a 20-yard run by Ferguson for a 17-0 
lead. 

Late in the first half. Ivery. who was 
to rush for 102 yards for the day. threw 
a scoring pass to Wingback Bucky Sham- 
burger. reducing the margin to 10 points. 
Rodgers, though, was downcast in the 
locker room. "They are too big and too 
physical, which is no surprise." he said. 
"They've only been that way since Rock- 
nc." Student-trainer Allen Lawrence had 
a different assessment. "We peaked too 
early with all that rah rah. pep rally stuff." 
he said. 

And the Irish rolled on. Linebacker 
Bob Golic intercepted a pass early in the 
third quarter to kill a minor Tech threat. 
Then Montana took over, scoring one 
touchdown on a plunge and passing five 
yards to Kris Haines for another. Notre 
Dame’s final score came on Jim Stone’s 
five-yard run. And the Irish were going 
to the Colton Bowl once again. 

With 2:24 to play. Tech fans began 
hurling debris at Notre Dame. Not help¬ 
ing matters was Grant Field's seating ar¬ 
rangement. with the Tech student sec¬ 
tion behind the visitors' bench. Fish, ice 
cubes and. ultimately, liquor bottles were 
tossed out of the stands. When a pint 
rum bottle landed nearby, Devine picked 
it up and ran onto the field to show it to 
an official. Then he circled his players at 
midfield and warned them—indeed, 
threatened them—not to lose their tem¬ 
pers. “Act like Notre Dame.” he said. 
“You have more class than that.” The 
Irish did. 

Devine later downplayed the bad 
scene, saying. “The fish smelled like hell, 
the eggs were interesting and the ice sort 


of stings when it hits your face. Let’s talk 
about the game.” 

Rodgers didn’t want to do that. “Life’s 
not fair." he sighed. Maybe not. but 
Rodgers and Tech later received an in¬ 
vitation to play Purdue in the Peach Bowl 
at Atlanta on Christmas Day—and 
promptly accepted. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MIDWFST No . '' ehra ' Ll " i,s 

I V 11L/ V ¥ I poised to stomp visaing 
Missouri and thereby lure No. I Penn State 
to the Orange Bowl and a one-on-one clash 
for national supremacy. And the Huskers 
seemed on their way to achieving that aim. 
with Rick Be ms rumbling 82 yards for a score 
on the game’s first play from scrimmage. Like 
the pivotal Nebraska victory over Oklahoma 
in 1971. this contest wound up 35-31. But 
this time the Huskers were on the short end 
of the score and will be in the Orange Bowl 
for a replay with the Sooners instead of in a 
battle for No. I against the Nittany Lions. 
Missouri went ahead 28-24 late in ihe third 
quarter on a four-yard run by James Wilder, 
but Nebraska reclaimed the lead 31-28 on 
Tim Hager's four-yard burst. Then back came 
the Tigers, only to fumble the ball away at 
the Nebraska lour. But again they came, driv¬ 
ing 74 yards for the final touchdown on Wil¬ 
der’s seven-yard run with 3:42 left. Berns set 
Nebraska records with 36 carries and 255 
yards rushing. In all. the two teams gained 
993 yards in total offense. 517 by Nebraska. 
The Tigers' victory also gets them to a bowl— 
the Liberty, in which they will face LSU. 

A Cotton Bowl representative had called 
a press conference to announce that Okla¬ 
homa would play in Dallas, but at the last 
minute the Sooners decided they wanted to 
try to avenge the previous week’s loss to Ne¬ 
braska by meeting the Huskers in the first- 
ever all-Big Eight Orange Bowl. Oklahoma 
amassed 692 yards in total offense while tram¬ 
pling Oklahoma State 62-7 as Billy Sims 
ran for 209 yards and scored on runs of 
one. 35, two and nine yards. That gave 
Sims 20 touchdowns and a Big Eight single¬ 
season rushing record of 1.762 yards. 82 
more than Terry Miller had for Oklahoma 
State a year ago. 

For the first time since 1963. Iowa State 
beat Colorado, winning 20-16 at Boulder, 
where Waller Grant rushed for 78 yards and 
passed for 159. Kansas State drubbed arch- 
rival Kansas 36-20 in Manhattan. 

Purdue needed a win or tie at Michigan to 
all but secure its first Rose Bowl bid in 12 sea¬ 


sons. Coach Jim Young worked hours mak¬ 
ing individual 8"xl0" posters to encourage 
each of his players. For Mark Herrmann. 
Young's poster showed a photo of an eyc-pop- 
ping blonde whispering to Clark Gable. “You 
can have anything you want. Just beat Mich¬ 
igan." The sophomore quarterback lost his 
chance to find out what anything was 10 min¬ 
utes into the game when he suffered a neck in¬ 
jury. Without Herrmann. Michigan limited 
the Boilermakers to 123 yards. Rick Leach of 
the Wolverines rushed for 131 yards and hit 
on five of 11 passes, two for touchdowns, as 
Michigan won 24-6 to knock Purdue out of 
the Rose Bowl and into the 1. Peach against 
Georgia Tech. Michigan's triumph set up this 
week's showdown with Ohio State for the Big 
Ten title and the trip to Pasadena. 

Ohio State had to struggle for a 21-18 win 
at Indiana. Quick kicks of 52. 76 and 66 yards 
by Mike Friedc kept the Buckeyes bottled up 
much of the day. So did the work of Hoosier 
linebackers Joe Norman (he was in on 26 
tackles) and Doug Sybert (he was in on 24). 
After trailing 10-7 at halftime, the Buckeyes 
went on top 14-10 when Art Schlichter 
scored from three yards out. dragging two 
tacklcrs into the end zone. Ohio State got 
breathing room when Ricky Johnson, who 
gained 109 yards, went around end for 46 on 
a scoring gallop early in the fourth quarter. 

In other Big Ten games. Iowa beat Wis¬ 
consin 38-24. Michigan State defeated 
Northwestern 52-3 and Minnesota downed 
Illinois 24-6 as sophomore Marion Barber 
rushed for 233 yards and a pair ofTDs. 

Ball Stale, which led the country in total 
defense (yielding only 194.3 yards a game), 
gave up 387 yards against five-time loser 
Northern Illinois. Nevertheless the Cardinals 
were 31-13 victors as they clinched the Mid¬ 
American Conference championship. 

I.OKLAHOMA (10-1) 

2.NEBR ASK A (9 2) 3.MICHIGAN (9-1) 

r /V QT "When I got the ball, for a sec- 
LMO I ond I didn’t know what to do." 
said Pittsburgh Safety Jeff Delaney. That mo¬ 
ment's hesitation after an Army fumble had 
plopped right into Delaney’s arms at the Pan¬ 
ther one was followed by his decision to head 
for the far end zone. Delaney made it all the 
way to tie the score at 7-7 and set off a Pan¬ 
ther rampage. Defensive End Hugh Green 
sacked the Cadet quarterback seven times as 
Pitt went on to win 35-17. That done, the 
Panthers, who still must play Penn State on 
Nov. 24. accepted an offer to meet North Car¬ 
olina State in the Tangerine Bowl. 

Rutgers will be the host at the first Garden 
Slate Bowl at Giants Stadium in New Jer¬ 
sey’s Meadowlands. The Scarlet Knights won 
31-21 at Holy Cross as Bob Hering hit on 15 
of 28 passes. Rutgers moved the ball on the 
ground, too. Ted Blackwell running for 141 
yards and Glen Kehler for 137. 

continued 
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TODAY 


WAY IT WAS, IS THE WAY IT IS. 
EARLY TIMES. 


1870. The first transcontinental train trip. 

On May 23, eight of the most elegant 
train cars America had ever seen 
steamed out of Boston for the Pacific Coast, 
with 129 distinguished guests aboard. 

And when they gathered to celebrate 
in the mahogany-paneled smoker, 
what other Kentucky whisky would have 
been more appropriate than Early Times? 
Today, its smoothness is just as prized. 
Because loc’re still slow-distilling it the same 
way we did in I860. So you don’t haoe to 
look back to the good old days. You can look 
forward to its great taste tonight 


86 OR 80 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY c 1978. 
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Syracuse attempted only one pass (it was 
incomplete) at Boston College. Nonetheless, 
the Orangemen came out on top 37-23 as 
they gained 364 yards rushing. 

Dartmouth’s Buddy Teevens-to-Dave Shu- 
la passing combination carried the Big Green 
to a 28—21 win at Princeton that sewed up 
the Ivy League title. In addition to running 
for two touchdowns, Teevens hit on 16 of 26 
passes for 244 yards. Shula pulled in eight of 
those throws for a team-record 191 yards. 

Finishing in a tie for second place were 
Brown and Yale. The Bears, with Mark Whip¬ 
ple passing for 247 yards, including scoring 
strikes of 27, 21 and 80 yards, won 24-12 at 
Columbia. Yale led 35-14 in the third period 
at Harvard, then hung on to take The Game 
35-28, the highest-scoring affair in the 103- 
year-old series. Some Yalies almost added to 
the festivities, but early in the week Harvard 
groundkeepers uncovered several fire extin¬ 
guishers buried at midfield that were to have 
been set off to spray the turf with a yellow 
"Y.” Cornell was the only Ivy home winner, 
knocking off Pennsylvania 35-17 behind Joe 
Holland, who ran for four touchdowns and 
263 yards. Holland became the second play¬ 
er to rush for 1.000 yards in an Ivy season 
(Ed Marinaro was the other), winding up with 
1,213. 

In the most-played rivalry in college foot¬ 
ball. Lehigh beat Lafayette, winning their 
114th matchup 23-15. 

East Stroudsburg State took the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Conference title by beating Clarion 
49-4 as Barry Kennedy passed for four touch¬ 
downs and ran for another. 

Even though John Marzo was on target 
with 31 of 51 passes for 482 yards and four 
TDs, Colgate lost 38-29 at Delaware. 

1.PENN STATE (10-0) 

2.PITTSBURGH (8-2) 3.NAVY (7-3) 

SOUTHWEST £*32*2 

previous week's 58-0 loss to Southern Meth¬ 
odist, Rice’s Owls might not give a hoot. “Peo¬ 
ple expected us to die. but we told our kids 
to do the unexpected," said Coach Ray Al- 
born. The Owls did precisely that, shocking 
Baylor 24-10 as Randy Hertel completed 21 
of 36 passes for 212 yards. Doug Cunning¬ 
ham made eight catches and Earl Cooper 
rushed for 104 yards. 

Nothing quite that unexpected happened 
in the three other Southwest Conference tus¬ 
sles. Texas A&M zipped to a 7-0 lead over Ar¬ 
kansas with only 1:50 gone in the game at 
Little Rock, but the Aggies' upset hopes were 
soon crushed. Curtis Dickey rushed for 104 
yards, but he lost two fumbles to the rugged 
Razorback defenders. Tackles Jimmy Walker 
and Dan Hampton hounded Aggie Quarter¬ 
back Mike Mosley, sacking him eight times 
for minus 61 yards as Arkansas won 26-7. 
Ron Calcagni scored on runs of eight, three 


and two yards for the Razorbacks. and Ben 
Cowins broke Dickey Morton’s Arkansas 
rushing record, his 74 yards upping his ca¬ 
reer total to 3,361. Arkansas then accepted 
an invitation to face UCLA in the Fiesta Bowl. 

Another bowl-bound team was Texas, 
which will take on Maryland in the Sun Bowl, 
unless Houston fumbles away the SWC lead 
by dropping both its remaining games, against 
Texas Tech and Rice. Should the Cougars 
stumble, the Longhorns will replace them in 
the Cotton Bowl against Notre Dame. Texas 
held Texas Christian to minus 33 yards rush¬ 
ing during a 41-0 rout. Russell Erxleben kick¬ 
ing field goals of 41.24.48 and 30 yards. 

Bill Adams of Texas Tech also had four 
field goals, including a 53-yarder. as the Red 
Raiders held off visiting SMU 19-16. Tech's 
James Hadnot picked up 160 yards, giving 
him 949 in the last five games, In the end. 
however, it was Safety Ted Watts who made 
the victory possible with two big plays in the 
final four minutes. On a fourth-and-one from 
the Red Raider one. the Mustangs sent Dar- 
old Turner into the line, where he was stopped 
by Watts. Then, with 34 seconds to go. Watts 
intercepted a pass at his own 32, the fifth 
time Tech had picked off a Mike Ford throw. 

North Texas State toppled Memphis State 
41-24 as Sophomore Bernard Jackson ran for 
158 yards to finish the season w ith 1.453. 

1.HOUSTON (8-1) 

2.TEXAS (7-2) 3.ARKANSAS (7-2) 

\A/rQT “They were blitzing, so we 
V V LO I thought we'd screw 'em up with 
runs to the outside by Darrin." said the na¬ 
tion's leading passer. Steve Dils of Stanford. 
And Darrin Nelson's rushing did indeed be¬ 
fuddle California in the 30-10 Stanford w in. 
When Nelson, a sophomore, wasn't rushing 
for 177 yards and scoring once, he was pull¬ 
ing in four passes, one good for another touch¬ 
down. A model of consistency. Nelson wound 
up the regular season with 1,061 yards rush¬ 
ing (last season he had 1.069) and matched 
his 1977 total of 50 receptions. Dils hit on 19 
of 33 attempts for 297 yards, thus ending the 
season with 2.943 yards on 247 completions 
in 391 attempts. He will complete his career 
with the Cardinals on Dec. 31 in the Blue¬ 
bonnet Bowl against either Georgia. Alabama 
or Auburn. 

Arizona State's blitz was more effective 
than Cal's and was instrumental in a 44-22 
triumph at Oregon State paying off with 11 
quarterback sacks and 15 tackles behind the 
line. Mark Malone of the Sun Devils had 133 
yards passing and 99 rushing, while freshman 
Gerald Riggs gained 157 yards on the ground 
and. like Malone, ran for three TDs. 

Washington State s Jack Thompson con¬ 
nected on 17 of 28 passes for 290 yards to 
surpass Florida’s John Reaves as the NCAA’s 
alltime leader in career passing yardage 
with 7.571. Despite the Throwin’ Samoan's 


efforts. Arizona hung on for a 31-24 win. 

“Intensity" has replaced "second effort" in 
the lexicon of today's coaches. When Utah 
Coach Wayne Howard talked to his players 
at halftime, he told them that despite trailing 
visiting Brigham Young 16-0. their 4-3 de¬ 
fense was lacking only one ingredient: inten¬ 
sity. The Utes got the message. The defense 
allowed the Cougars only 84 yards in the third 
period and four in the fourth: the offense re¬ 
doubled its efforts and Utah pulled off a 23-22 
upset. It was the first conference loss this sea¬ 
son for WAC-champion BYU. which will face 
Navy in the Holiday Bowl. Keeping the Utes 
on the move was Randy Gomez, who passed 
for three touchdowns as he hit on 20 of 31 
for 265 yards. It was the running game that 
paid off for New Mexico as the Lobos wal¬ 
loped Pacific University 44-6. A WAC rush¬ 
ing mark was set by Mike Williams of the 
Lobos. whose 81 yards gave him a career to¬ 
tal of 3.812. His freshman teammate Mike 
Carter gained 147 yards in only nine carries. 

1.SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (9-1) 

2.UCLA (8-3) 3.STANFORD (7-4) 

0/"\| ITM Five times the lead had 
OWU I II changed hands and now. 
with 5.18 left, would come the biggest play 
of a frenetic game. Georgia, having just scored 
on Willie McClendon's one-yard plunge, 
trailed 22-21 at Auburn. Obviously, the Bull¬ 
dogs had little choice but to try for a two- 
point conversion run or pass. After all. a kick 
would merely tie things up and. if the game 
ended that way. the deadlock would griev¬ 
ously wound Georgia's hopes for a Sugar 
Bowl berth. But instead of going for two 
points. Coach Vince Dooley sent in Rex Rob¬ 
inson. who kicked the PAT that made it 
22-22. which is how the contest ended. 

"It was the wrong decision and 1 apolo¬ 
gized to the team for it." Dooley said later. 
“I felt the tie would put pressure on Auburn, 
that our defense could hold and that Rob¬ 
inson would get a shot at another field goal." 
The opportunity never came for Robinson, 
who had kicked field goals of 35. 40 and 47 
yards earlier in the game. All of which means 
that if Alabama beats Auburn on Dec. 2. it 
will be the Southeastern Conference cham¬ 
pion with a 6-0 record, and Georgia will be 
second at 5-0-1. In short, the Tide would go 
to the Sugar Bowl to face Penn State, with 
ihe No. I ranking in the final polls at stake. 

Auburn was fired up for Georgia. For the 
first time since 1951. when Dooley was their 
quarterback, the Tigers wore orange jerseys. 
They outgained Georgia in total offense 502 
yards to 268. Joe Cribbs setting a school rec¬ 
ord by rushing for 250 yards. Cribbs scored 
on runs of 60 and two yards, and caught a two- 
point conversion pass. 

Berj Yeprcmian. who had kicked a 37-yard 
field goal in the first period and three-point¬ 
ers of 33 and 37 yards in the third, booled a 38- 
continued 
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yarder with 0:42 left as Florida won IX-16 at 
Kentucky. At Jackson, Miss., Mississippi State 
jolted Louisiana State 16-14. The Bulldogs 
held Charles Alexander to 57 yards rushing 
and scored twice on passes thrown by Dave 
Marlcr as they upset I7th-ranked LSU. Ten¬ 
nessee disposed of SEC opponent Mississippi 
41-17. while Vanderbilt ended a seven-game 
losing streak by downing Air Force 41-27. 
Frank Mordica of the Commodores set SEC 
marks with 309 yards rushing and with five 
touchdowns on runs of 40, 30. six. 70 and 77 
yards. 

For the first time since 1967. Clemson fin¬ 
ished atop the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
coming from behind three times at Mary¬ 
land to earn a 28-24 victory. A 98-yard scor¬ 
ing run by Steve Atkins, the longest ever 
from scrimmage by a Tcrp, put Maryland in 
front 21-14 in the third period. But the pass¬ 
ing of Steve Fuller, who had teamed with 
Jerry Butler on an 82-yard pass play to tie 
the score at 14-14. rallied Clemson. This 
lime Fuller hit Dwight Clark on a 62-yard 
pass as the Tigers knotted the score at 21-21. 
Clemson then drove 70 yards for the de¬ 
cisive touchdown. Lester Brown gaining 34 
of those yards, including the last five. The 
Tigers now go to the Gator Bowl to meet 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: James Wilder, a 220-pound soph¬ 
omore running back for Missouri, led the Ti¬ 
gers to a 35-31 upset at Nebraska by car¬ 
rying 28 times for 181 yards and scoring on 
runs of nine, one, four and seven yards. 

DEFENSE: Chris Garlich. Missouri's senior 
linebacker, blunted Nebraska’s attack by tak¬ 
ing part in 21 tackles, including one in which 
he dropped Rick Berns for a loss on the Husk- 
ers’ next-to-last play, and stealing a pass. 


the loser of this week’s Ohio State-Mich- 
igan showdown. 

North Carolina State. North Carolina and 
South Carolina beat ACC opponents at home. 
It was Ted Brown Day at State, and in a 24-10 
win over Duke the Wolfpack runner celebrat¬ 
ed by gaining 96 yards and raising his career 
yardage to 4.471. the fifth-best total by a Di¬ 
vision I rusher. North Carolina stopped Vir¬ 
ginia 31-20. At South Carolina, sophomore 
George Rogers, who five weeks earlier had 
dislocated his shoulder, carried 27 times for 
237 yards and two touchdowns as the Game¬ 
cocks whipped Wake Forest 37-14. 


Florida State was trailing Navy 3-0 when 
Coach Bobby Bowden conferred with his of¬ 
fensive coordinator, George Haffner. on a 
telephone hookup to the press box. "They’re 
covering us man-on-man. blitzing and daring 
us to throw long.” Bowden said. “Let’s bring 
on the Rifleman." Haffner suggested. Bow¬ 
den agreed, and in came Jimmy Jordan, who 
mowed down the Middies, connecting on 15 
of 27 passes for 280 yards. Jordan tossed four 
touchdown passes, three of them to Sam Platt, 
of four. 36 and 51 yards as the Seminoles 
won 38-6. Jordan and Wally Woodham 
passed for 350 yards against a Navy defense 
that had been allowing only 98 yards a game 
through the air. And State gained 453 yards 
in total offense against the Midshipmen, who 
were fifth in the nation in total defense (225 
yards a game). Nevertheless. Navy got a bowl 
bid to meet Brigham Young in the first Hol¬ 
iday Bowl, in San Diego. BYU and seven 
other other losers from last Saturday also ac¬ 
cepted bowl offers—LSU. Texas A&M, Ne¬ 
braska. UCLA. Georgia Tech. Maryland and 
Purdue. Florida State, which like Navy is 
7-3. hasn't been invited anywhere yet. 

1. ALABAMA (9-1) 

2.CLEMSON (9-1J3.GEORGIA (8-1-1) 



NHLPA 


SIAMS arc coming! 

OU TO PICK THE NHL ALL-STAR TEAM TO BEAT THEM. 

W/lK/N.SON 

This year, it's up to you to send a 
winning team into hockey's hottest 
fight, the NHL Challenge Cup. For the 
first time, the fans will select the NHL 
All-Star first team that battles the 
Soviet All-Stars for world supremacy at 
Bt Madison Square Garden, February 8,10 and 11. 

Pick up your free ballot at the Wilkinson 
All-Star display in participating stores. While you're 
there, take up our challenge to try a superb Wilkinson 
blade: buy our specially marked Bonded blades or 
Wilkinson II cartridges and you get the razor free. 


Wilki 


PUT A LITTLE ENGLISH ON YOUR RAZOR AND PUT A BIG TEAM ON THE ICE. 










Anyone with a 
Canon, 

Konica, 

Minolta, 

Nikon, 

Olympus, 

Pentax, 

Yashica, 

or any other 35 mm camera 
would love this Kodak gift for Christmas. 


The dependable ones.They keep gening better and better. _ 

From less than $123. 

Price is subject to change without notice DHHH . 

©Eastman Kodak Company, 1978 









Getting up to Pennsylvania’s Potter County for 
Opening Day is an annual imperative for 50,000 

faithful who journey to this deer-hunting mecca by BIL GILBERT 


THE 











RITES OF AUTUMN 








POTTER COUNTY 
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THE ARMED INVASION 

On ihc Monday following Thanksgiving in the state of Penn¬ 
sylvania a good many commercial, governmental and ed¬ 
ucational enterprises are shut down or critically understaffed 
because most of the males over 12 years old have grabbed 
their guns and left. Some of the men are in convoys of cov¬ 
ered trucks and miscellaneous motorized carriers that clog 
the highways and back roads: hundreds of thousands of oth¬ 
ers. more than can be mustered by the L'.S. Army, arc al¬ 
ready skirmishing through the countryside. They blaze away 
more or less al will. The sound of small-arms fire is in¬ 
cessant. At dusk they fall back to rude bivouacs and com¬ 
mence the body count. 

Appearances aside, the Commonwealth is not in the grip 
of foreign invasion or civil insurrection but only of Open¬ 
ing Day. an event of such magnitude that in the Quaker 
State nobody asks the opening day of what'.’ Phillies? Steel- 
ers? Nittany l.ions? Opening Day is the first day of the buck¬ 
hunting season. It may be the wildest and woolliest—and it 
is almost certainly the largest—participatory recreational 
event extant. Pennsylvania has about a million and a quar¬ 
ter hunters pursuing a herd of 700.000 deer, and the result 
is a kill of some 150.000 in a good year, with about 60 p /r of 
the animals usually being scragged on the frantic Opening 
Day. 

Because white-tail deer are commonly distributed from 
the Philadelphia suburbs to the strip-mine-scarrcd hills 
above the Ohio River, the Opening Day uproar is general. 
However, it rises to a crescendo in Potter County, a moun¬ 
tainous. semiwilderness district in the extreme northern sec¬ 
tion of the state. Every year some 50.000 sports go deer 
hunting in Potter, and among them they do in 7.500 an¬ 
imals. year in and out the largest harvest of any county in 
the state. As this kill total implies. Potter has a lot of deer: 
in fact, the common wisdom is that the 16.395 permanent 
human residents of the county are outnumbered by at least 
two to one by the white-tails. 

In pragmatic terms, however. Potter leaves something to 
be desired for both deer hunters and deer. As to the for¬ 
mer. some 500.000 acres of the county's gnarled mountains 
are covered by dense stands of hardwoods and evergreens, 
a region known locally as the Black Forest. There are a lot 
of places for deer to hide in this terrain, and actually shoot¬ 
ing one is complicated by the fact that 50.000 hunters all 
have this as a common purpose. Furthermore, once a Pot¬ 
ter deer is taken it is not likely, by conventional sporting 
standards, to be a very impressive animal. Popular myths 
aside, heavy forest doesn't make particularly good deer 
country , offering less in the way of forage than more open 
and developed land. From the standpoint of deer. Potter 
County is something of a ghetto in which a lot of individ¬ 
uals are constantly competing for an inadequate food sup¬ 
ply. One result is that the Poller deer, though numerous, 
are fairly scrawny. According to the records of the State 
Game Commission. Potter is. in terms of deer quality (based 


on body weight, antler size and reproductive rate) a Class 
111 county. There arc 25 Class 1 and 11 (excellent to good) 
Pennsylvania counties in which game managers feel the 
deer are "better" than in Potter. 

To such statistical information the dccr-hunting frater¬ 
nity reacts in a kind of facts-be-damned manner. Potter con¬ 
tinues to be what it has been for half a century —the deer¬ 
hunting mecca. All over the state—in fact all over the 
country, because there are those who make the pilgrimage 
from as far away as Quebec and California—there are sports 
w ho regard getting up to Potter for Opening Day as one of 
life's annual imperatives. 

THE HUNT AS PSYCHO-HISTORIC DRAMA 

Somewhat like the Masters golf tournament, the Potter 
County deer hunt has a mighty, all but mythic, reputation. 
Both reputations are based on a complex of traditions and il¬ 
lusions so powerful that they overwhelm dull, disparaging 
facts, creating an independent, more or less metaphysical, 
reality. 

On the Sunday afternoon before Opening Monday, on a 
On the night before Opening Day. sports pack the Roaring Buck salt 










ridgetop that is the continental divide between the Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico drainage systems, a fellow by the name 
of Hank Mason is standing in two feet of snow, talking 
about the intangibles of deer hunting, which is what he will 
be doing in the morning, and of Potter County, which is 
where he is. In real life Mason is a plumber from YorV Coun¬ 
ty. which, located between Harrisburg. Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, is part of the Eastern megalopolis. There is some 
remaining farmland, woods and preserved open space 
around York, but it is well mixed with Interstates, shop¬ 
ping centers and residential, commercial and industrial cen¬ 
ters. Despite—and in ecological truth because of—such de¬ 
velopment. York has quite a few deer, including some very 
good ones, being one of the stale’s Class I white-tail coun¬ 
ties. Mason might better have stayed home, but he is up in 
Potter, up to his knees in snow, explaining his preferences 
and position. 

“What it boils down to.” he says, “is that I’d just as soon 
shoot a 120-pound buck, or maybe none at all. up here as a 
150-pounder down home." Mason is a burly, crew-cut, ex¬ 
ceedingly active hunter, even though he lost a leg during 


drinking, sweating and telling their great stretchers. 



his military service. Among the crowd he regularly hunts 
with there is a standing joke that they will not have to 
worry about firewood as long as they have Pegleg Mason. 
"It's wild enough up here to make you think about how it 
was when we had to hunt and take care of ourselves— 
when we were more independent. 1 suppose that is part of 
the idea behind those God's Country signs." (For some 
time tourism promoters have been distributing T shirts, 
bumper stickers and other literature asserting that potter 
COUNTY IS GOD’S COUNTRY.) 

With its thousands of acres of rough, relatively roadless 
and unsettled land overlaid by the Black Forest, Potter 
County looks like a place out of a peculiarly American sto¬ 
rybook—Leatherstocking country, the Big Two-Hearted 
River wilds, Yoknapatawpha North. It is similar enough to 
the remembered romances to support the illusion of being 
the Big Woods where, game biologists aside, proper Amer¬ 
ican deer should live and proper American men should pur¬ 
sue and slay them. (At least for Opening Day, God’s Coun¬ 
try lies far from ERAIand. Meeting a female deerstalker is a 
rare occurrence, a matter for snickers and speculation, like 
encountering a crowing hen.) 

Boiled down another way—and forgetting such practical 
benefits as exercise, gamy venison steaks or a trophy for 
the rec room wall—getting out Opening Day offers an op¬ 
portunity to play a role in one of the most enduringly pop¬ 
ular American folk pageants, the Deer Hunt. The part can 
be essayed anyplace where there might conceivably be deer, 
but it is more artistically satisfying against a Big Woodsy 
backdrop. Potter County may not have the highest quality 
deer, but it is a Class I set for the Deer Hunt. 

DRESSING UP 

Like Halloween. Mardi Gras and Masonic conventions, the 
Deer Hunt has become something of a costume affair. As 
the leaves begin to turn, sports all over the Commonwealth 
begin to think about what they will wear and carry up to Pot¬ 
ter. Red-checked hunting suits are taken out of mothballs 
and aired. Boots are soaked with neat’s-foot and buffed, 
sheath knives honed. Shells arc loaded and the old Savages. 
Winchesters. Remingtons and Marlins are oiled, sighted and 
lovingly placed in rear-window racks. Serious performers 
usually add a few discretionary props, at the very least a 
flask of booze and a pack of chewing tobacco—not a can of 
sissified Skoal, but a black, ugly plug of Days Work or a 
pouch of Red Man, which is sometimes ceremoniously used 
but more often is kept for hip-pocket display. 

Generally deer hunters use far less nylon, plastic and 
goose fuzz than do, say. backpackers and bird watchers, con¬ 
temporary outdoor recreationists who. even in the environs 
of Houston, are heavily into Nanook of the North and Sir 
Edmund Hillary roles. From the de rigueur long johns. worn 
even in the balmiest of bluebird weather, up through solid 
layers of socks, boots, baggy pants, heavy shirts, vests and 
coats, deer hunters favor garments of moderately archaic 
style and material, being big leather, canvas and wool men. 
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Right down to the Red Man pouch, the mode of dress is es¬ 
sentially a modern and fairly expensive replica of what is 
popularly supposed to have been worn by rural manual la¬ 
borers in the second half of the 19th century, when scratchy 
underwear, clodhoppers and iron-weight britches were 
about all that was available in many districts. It was prob¬ 
ably no worse an outfit for killing deer than it was for slaugh¬ 
tering hogs, two activities then similar. Getting a deer was 
not a sport but a protein-gathering chore and was accom¬ 
plished by turning loose the 
dogs, setting out baits or traps, 
doing whatever was necessary 
to come by meat with as little 
effort and fuss as possible. 

Historical as they may be. 

1875 Farm Hand suits make 
a sporting costume that is al¬ 
most as cumbersome as those 
medieval knights wore for 
jousting. That only the most 
prime sports can bear up for 
very far or very long under a 
60-pound Deer Hunt costume 
may be the principal reason 
so many of them seem to be 
hunting closer and closer to 
open roads, a tendency ob¬ 
served and deplored by many 
game biologists and managers. 

Probably the most sensible 
hunting suit of all was devised 
centuries ago by the Iroquois 
and other tribesmen who once 
chased deer through the Pot¬ 
ter hills wearing moccasins, 
flimsy leather briefs and ca- 
goules. The modern equiva¬ 
lent would be Nike shoes. 

Frank Shorter running trunks 
and a Kiss T shirt. Such garb 
would be unthinkable for 
most sports, however, because in it they would not be rec¬ 
ognized as members of the Deer Hunt cast and might be mis¬ 
taken for a Sierra Club freak or Erich Segal. 

Occasionally some costumes that border on the surreal¬ 
istic are assembled out of ignorance or fantastical notions 
about the theme of the Deer Hunt. Recently Dennis Good- 
enough. a portly, pipe-smoking entrepreneur who is the pro¬ 
prietor of Potter County's largest sporting-goods store and 
thus sells and observes a lot of hunting getups. encountered 
a pair dressed so outlandishly as to give even him pause. 
“They pulled up. a couple of fellows with long hair and scrag- 
gly beards. They looked like radicals you sec on TV. and I 
thought at first maybe it was a stickup. but it turned out 
they were just crazy, not dangerous. They were wearing sa¬ 
fari outfits, and they each had about two yards apiece of car¬ 
tridge belts wound around them. One Had a cow horn, the 
kind you blow through like Robin Hood, hung on a shoul¬ 
der. He said a fellow in a surplus store in Philadelphia had 


sold it to him for calling deer. The same fellow, for $120, 
had sold them a beat-up old Jap rifle that I swear was not 
worth $1.20. The stock was cracked, it was covered with 
rust and the barrel was about as straight as a snake swim¬ 
ming. They’d also got hold of an old four-power scope— 
the lens looked like it was made out of milk glass. They 
wanted to buy a clamp so they could put it on that worth¬ 
less gun. I told them I didn’t have anything like that and 
they should get rid of that Jap rifle before they killed them¬ 
selves or somebody else, but 
they went on their way. They 
said they’d get a piece of wire 
and tie the scope on with 
that.” 

TOD'S KIN-KAN KAMP 

Along with growing potatoes 
and cutting timber, tourism 
is a principal business up in 
Potter, but it is still something 
of a cottage industry. There 
arc. for example, only about 
240 motel and hotel rooms 
in the county, less than are 
found around many intersec¬ 
tions on Interstates (none of 
which crosses Potter). Obvi¬ 
ously only a few of the sports 
who pour in over the narrow 
approach roads for Opening 
Day can lodge in public 
rooms. Through the years, 
various arrangements have 
been made for putting up the 
remaining thousands. The ac¬ 
commodations arc mostly 
primitive, but this has come 
to be regarded not as a hard¬ 
ship but as one of the at¬ 
tractions of going up to Pot¬ 
ter—something that enhances 
the old-timey. roughing-it. manly theme of the hunt. 

A good many hunters wheel into Potter in the modern 
equivalents of Conestoga wagons: motor homes, trailers or 
pickup campers. The better class unhitch, so to speak, in ap¬ 
proved parking lots, but many others are less choosy, whoa- 
ing up their rigs in any likely-looking opening: the entrance 
to a driveway, farmyards or even in the middle of public 
roads. “I imagine that they are not such dumb sons of bitch¬ 
es back home as they seem to be up here.” a local agri¬ 
culturist said after having shooed away a pair of 4WD vans 
whose operators had churned through the mud and snow 
to set up light mobile housekeeping in the middle of his po¬ 
tato patch. “Up here they see a place without a barbecue 
pit or flower bushes on it and they think it still belongs to 
the Indians. Probably they don't even walk across their 
neighbors' lawns back in Philadelphia or wherever.” (Up in 
Potter. Philadelphia tends to be used generically, as a term 
referring to the place exclusively inhabited by people 
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who couldn't possibly find their fannies with both hands.) 

Other thousands of sports are taken in by local farm la¬ 
dies who, for $20 or so a day apiece, squeeze a dozen or so 
hunters onto cots in attics, spare bedrooms and outbuild¬ 
ings and give them three very square meals, allowing them 
to live much like—and apparently enjoy for a few days the 
domestic arrangements of—old-time threshing crews. Be¬ 
cause for many rural families these visiting sports are. pound 
for pound, a more valuable and easier cash crop than po¬ 
tatoes. occasional trespassers in potato fields are treated 
more leniently than they might be elsewhere. This is also 
the reason so little of the private land in Potter is posted. 

More than they do anyplace else, hunters who come up 
to Potter stay in establishments that might be called cabins 
or used house trailers or. even more likely, shacks, but which 
in the Big Woods are invariably referred to as camps, as in 
Big Buck Camp. Itchy Finger Camp. Good Luck Camp. 
Shoot 'Em and Miss Camp. Ramrod Hunting Club Camp. 
There are some 4.500 of these in Potter. Not for economic 
reasons but out of respect for deer-hunting traditions, most 
of them arc designed and carefully maintained in 19th-cen¬ 
tury Rural Shanty style, whether made of plywood, tin or un- 
painted slab lumber. Many of the properties arc commu¬ 
nally owned by groups of congenial gunners, and 


membership shares and privileges in these recreational col¬ 
lectives are passed along from father to son. 

In several senses of the word, a splendid example of a Pot¬ 
ter County deer camp is one situated in a hemlock-filled ra¬ 
vine through which flows a streamlet called Meeker Run. It 
is the sporting headquarters for the male members of a fam¬ 
ily whose roots.are in Adams County, in which Gettysburg 
is located. 150 miles to the south. The Meeker Hollow camp 
was organized in 1937 by the four Raffcnspergcr brothers 
and their father. Two of the brothers—George, who is 80 
and a retired banker, and John. 68. a retired fruitgrower— 
continue to hunt from the camp but now share it with sons, 
sons-in-law and grandsons. Some of them have scattered 
across the country, become farmers, college professors and 
businessmen, but they make a considerable effort to get 
back to Potter for Opening Day. 

At first, the Raffenspcrgers rented the land along the run 
and each year would put up a large canvas tent. After World 
War II they bought 12 acres around the tent site and a 
heavy. 32-foot-long steel-bodied truck trailer. This they 
hauled up to Meeker Hollow as the shell of their camp, The 
trailer was set up on the property with some difficulty. Be¬ 
yond the obvious problems of fixing it on the side of the ra¬ 
vine. the brothers were determined to save a fine maple 
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tree that now shades the camp. “When we tented,” says 
George Raffensperger, “we used that tree to tie to. It wasn't 
much more than a sapling then. We wanted to save it as a 
sentimental reminder of the old days.” 

In memory of their father Tod. and as a jest about the ma¬ 
terial the camp is made of, the brothers call it Tod’s Kin- 
Kan. Esthetically the Kan is not impressive, but function¬ 
ally it evinces years of loving and cunning craft, an accretion 
of improvements and conveniences added by various rel¬ 
atives. Eight plank bunks fill the north end, the lumber 
worn smooth through the years by wool blankets. At the 
other end there is a chunk-wood stove for heating and an 
electric stove for cooking; also a plank table and benches. 
In between is a traditional peg, shelf or niche for every pot, 
pan. gun case, hunting coat and hat. Everything is neat as a 
pin, not as neat as a wife would keep a place but rough- 
neat, as good logging or cow or mining camps were once 
kept by men. There is a pleasant nostalgic smell of fire¬ 
wood, flapjacks, bacon, wool and boot and gun oil about 
Tod’s Kin-Kan. 

The good book of the camp is a log in which events of 
each hunting season are meticulously recorded: the weath¬ 
er, who was there, interesting sightings of foxes, mink, owls, 
hawks, and, of course, who took what kind of deer where 


and when. All told, the Kin have killed about 100 bucks 
working out of the Meeker Hollow camp. The last day of 
the season is always set aside for butchering. The venison is 
divided equally among the members of the party, with the 
man who actually brought down the animal also receiving 
the head and hide. It is a matter of pride among the Kin 
that during 40 years of hunting none of them has violated 
any Pennsylvania game law or, for that matter, the un¬ 
written code of good sports hunting—for example, that 
wounded deer must be tracked down and dispatched. 

“This week is a reunion for the men in our family and, 
truthfully, a very fine kind of escape,” says Edgar Raffen¬ 
sperger, who now comes lo the Kin-Kan from Ithaca, N.Y., 
where he is a professor of entomology at Cornell. “What¬ 
ever we have been doing, we put it aside when we come up 
here and become totally involved in camp work and hunt¬ 
ing, in older ways of doing and living and thinking." 

Whether it is more fun for bankers and professors to 
play golf or to play at being 19th-century woodsmen is. of 
course, entirely a matter of individual preference. How¬ 
ever, the party at Tod’s Kin-Kan Kamp is an impressive 
and admirable recreational group. If everybody were like 
the Raffenspcrgcrs. the phrase "slob hunter”—for that mat¬ 
ter, just plain “slob”—would never have been invented. 
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RENDEZVOUS 

In 1822 a sometime soldier and Congressman and all-the- 
time hustler from St. Louis by the name of General Wil¬ 
liam Henry Ashley cajoled a group of unemployed farm¬ 
hands into heading off to the wilds of the Rocky Mountains 
to trap beaver. Thereafter he devised a system for getting 
his hands on the furs. He called it the “rendezvous.” Late 
each spring Ashley would send a packtrain out from the Mis¬ 
souri settlements loaded with trappers’ supplies and a lot of 
raw rum. This caravan would reach a predetermined riv- 
erbank meadow at the base of the mountains, down from 
which would come the trappers, literally loaded with bea¬ 
ver pelts and figuratively loaded for bear. Ashley’s agents 
would purchase the pelts—at rock-bottom prices, because 
they were the only buyers within about 1.800 miles. Then, 
to take the sting out of the transaction, they would break 
open the rum kegs, the marked decks of cards, and urge the 
mountain men to let it all hang out. By report, not much en¬ 
couragement was needed. For the next few weeks they drank 
steadily, gambled recklessly, pushed, shoved, wrestled, bit 
ears, gouged eyes, bragged about the hair on their chests, 
played dreadful practical jokes, like throwing rabid wolves 
into each other’s tents, and generally whooped and hol¬ 
lered. When it was all over, the trappers were left drained, 
dead broke and in hock for part of their next year’s catch. 
Ashley’s agents headed back to the bright fights with aff the 
furs, most of the money and lots of amusing stories about 
the excesses and stupidities of the mountain men. 

As an effective device for economic exploitation, the ren¬ 
dezvous lasted only about a decade, or until the beaver 
were all gone. However, as an entertainment (which was 
widely publicized, first by word of mouth and later in penny- 
dreadful novels and all manner of subsequent media forms), 
the rendezvous permeated the imaginations of American 
males and. it seems, had a lasting effect on their behavior. 
Though the original facts have become distorted and by 
now are all but forgotten, the legacy of the rendezvous is 
that when a group of American men find themselves far 
from hearth and home, for various vague, chauvinistic and 
machismo reasons they are more or less required to have 
themselves a bash. The spirit of William Henry Ashley’s ren¬ 
dezvous lives on—at fraternal and business conventions, 
class reunions, in locker rooms and military and civilian R- 
and-R centers, and especially on hook-and-bullet outings. 

The good steady hunter ethic prevails in many places 
like Tod’s Kin-Kan Kamp, but a number of those taking 
part in the Deer Hunt feel obliged to do a few rendezvous 
turns when they arrive in God’s Country. A good place to 
observe this action is a public watering place, of which 
there are many more in Potter County than there are mo¬ 
tels. bowling alleys and movie theaters. One of these can be 
misnamed (for reasons of propriety and back-home peace 
of mind) the Roaring Buck, which is more or less what a lot 
of spots are called in Potter. On the Sunday night before 
Opening Day. 50 or 60 fiatland sports are pushing and shov¬ 
ing in the Roaring Buck, drinking and sweating. Everyone 
is already dressed up in long johns and wool suits and talk¬ 
ing very big. Great stretchers are told about the size of 
bucks that have been spotted and will be shot come the 


morning: about how much snow has been wallowed through: 
about long-range shots of the past; about what they said to 
a dumb so-and-so who tried to take a deer they had downed. 
In the great American rhetorical I’m-half-alligator-half- 
wolf-and-was-born-in-a-grizzly-den tradition that goes back 
at least as far as the original mountain men. there is a lot of 
stylized bragging but, as a reflection of the times, it is not 
so much about personal prowess as about the powers of me¬ 
chanical possessions—scopes. 4WD rigs. CB transmitters 
and snowmobiles. 

One of the merriest groups in the Roaring Buck is made 
up of half a dozen men who come from the eastern part of 
the state, where they are executives and managers of a large 
sheet-metal firm. They have been hunting together up in Pot¬ 
ter for almost a quarter of a century and, for obscure rea¬ 
sons of their own. call each other, at least during this out¬ 
ing, Cousin; as in Cousin Ed. Cousin Willy, Cousin Flunky. 
A prominent cousin and sales manager is Sam. who among 
other distinctions has never shot a buck (in fact has only 
shot at one on three occasions) though he has been trying 
to do so for 22 years. Cousin Sam's bad luck has become a 
folk myth for the group, and he lakes a lot of needling 
about it. (“What he does not tell,” howls Cousin Ed. “is 
that he very seldom gets a chance to sec a deer because he 
is too busy taking our money at poker.") However, he re¬ 
mains the most exuberant of the cousins, befling back the 
vodka and Squirt at a great rate. Also, he is carrying on in a 
very public fashion with a blonde waitress by the name of 
Joan. In regard to Joan. Cousin Sam has two things in 
mind, or so he loudly keeps saying. He would first like her 
to sit on his lap—which she occasionally docs, perching for 
a few seconds on his knee like a bird and leaving as easily 
and quickly. Secondly he would like her to inspect his brand- 
new $26,000 motor home, which is parked outside the Roar¬ 
ing Buck. She turns down this invitation, but in a manner 
that doesn’t spoil the fun. 

In the days of the first rendezvous there were always a 
few girls in the mountain meadow, mostly Snake and Crow 
beauties, but arrangements about them had to be made with 
hard-bargaining male relatives, who brought the women 
along more or less as trade goods. That is how it always has 
been at rendezvous—very few. very inaccessible women 
and a lot of men who have removed themselves from reg¬ 
ular centers of femininity but who talk stud incessantly. At 
the Roaring Buck it would seem, just from eavesdropping, 
that virtually every man jack has just come from or is just 
leaving for an assignation. 

Joan is, in fact, a young woman who has left a Penn¬ 
sylvania college for the fall semester to repair her finances 
by working at the Roaring Buck. However, for the moment 
she is in the historical position of a Snake woman, and her 
views about rendezvous may be quite similar. "When I see 
hunter's orange I think of green bills,” she says, taking a 
break behind the kitchen door while waiting for a hard- 
pressed bartender to catch up on back orders of vodka and 

Squirt. “Last night that -she nods toward Cousin 

Sam. "put a 20 in my pocket. I guess he was trying to buy 
some respect. Did you see him?" 

“What happened?" 
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"He got bragging about chewing tobacco. He stuffed half 
a pack of Red Man into his big mouth and threw up his 
whole dinner. 

"Old Cousin Sam is a perfect example of a guy whose 
wife lets him out about three limes a year, and he tries to 
act like he does it all the time. He’s a nerd but absolutely 
harmless. Some of them are mean. You wouldn’t believe 
the black and blue marks I've got!" 

THE SHOOT 

By and by Cousin Sam gels into the motor home, without 
Joan, and weaves back to the farmhouse where his party al¬ 
ways bunks. He cannot sleep—"That cot was spinning 
around just a little too much"—but drinks a lot of coffee, 
lays out some solitaire and is inspired to play a good prac¬ 
tical joke on Cousin Flunky. He sneaks Flunky’s boots from 
under the bed. ties the rawhide laces together in double gran¬ 
ny knots, wets them and puts the boots in front of the tire 
to dry. "YVc all split a gut laughing at old Flunky when he 
wakes up hung over and tries to pick out those knots.” 

At 6:43 a.m.. which is precisely when the laws of Penn¬ 
sylvania permit hunting to begin in Potter. Cousin Sam is 
walking down a snow-covered woods road behind the farm¬ 
house. carrying his Ruger across his arm. He follows the 
road a few hundred yards and then slops in the shelter of 
an oak in a spot that commands a view of an open ridge 
above. ”1 didn't see any point in wearing myself out in that 
snow,” Cousin Sam said later. "I figured I’d save my strength 
and let the other boys get the deer moving." 

About 8:30 six deer appear on the ridge 100 yards or so 
away. “I'm pretty sure one of them showed some antler [a 
buck must have three inches of spike or a fork antler to be 
legal quarry], but 1 wasn’t dead sure, and then I got think¬ 
ing if it was a spike and I did hit it I'd have to wallow 
through all that snow to get it and drag it back to the farm. 
I said to hell with it. let it go and kept my record intact." 

By five p.m. on Opening Day. Cousin Sam has had a 
large lunch at the farmhouse, a refreshing nap. won S64 in 
the afternoon stud game and is back at the Roaring Buck 
and the vodka and Squirt. "Some of them may get more 
deer." he says jovially, "but nobody has more fun hunting 
, up in Potter than I do. Who needs a stinking old buck 
w hen you got a sweet little doc around." and he makes a 
slow, unsuccessful lunge at Joan. 

Things go almost as predictably but much differently at 
Tod’s Kin-Kan. "Once in a while somebody drinks a bottle 
of beer." George Raffenspergcr says, “but we're not much 
for playing cards or staying up late. I guess wc were all in 
bed by nine. YY'e save our fun for daylight." 

By day light the Kin are up. have done their chores around 
the Kan. and are well back into the woods. "I worked my 
way up on the ridge above that section the timber com¬ 
pany has clear-cut." say s John Raffenspergcr that evening. 
At 68 he moves through the rough terrain with ease and as¬ 
surance. "I’d scouted the day before, and I could tell from 
the sign that deer were moving there." Around 10 in the 
morning three deer show up about 120 yards below Raf¬ 
fenspergcr. Motionless and downwind, he waits until the an¬ 
imals settle down and he can determine their sex. Then he 


drops a seven-point buck with a single chest shot. As re¬ 
quired by law. he fixes a big-game tag on the buck, ef¬ 
ficiently field-dresses it and drags (he carcass dow n the ridge, 
across Meeker Run and up the far side of the ravine to a 
secondary road. 

"I guess the years are catching up.” he confesses. "I was 
puffing by the lime I got back to the road. A young fellow 
from one of the other camps in the Hollow came by in his 
truck, and we loaded in the buck and drove it back here. I 
tried to give him $2 for his trouble, but he wouldn't take it. 
You meet some awful nice fellows up here." 

Gary Horst, a 22-year-old steel welder from the Lan¬ 
caster area, had one of the more active Opening Day hunts. 
Horst is an all-round Potter buff, coming up regularly to 
God's Country to ski, snowmobile and fish, usually staying 
it the Potato City Motor Inn on the edge of the Black For¬ 
est. the largest resort in the county. He is also a deer hunter 
but. as he admits, a fairly green one who in four previous sea¬ 
sons had been skunked. "Something always happened. Ei¬ 
ther I wouldn't get a shot, or I’d have one and choke—miss 
it. Once it was the old excuse, a shell jammed." 

After a bit of rendezvousing, Horst was up at 4:30 on 
Opening Day and got a Thermos of coffee and pack of sand¬ 
wiches from the hotel kitchen. He drove his Jeep up Dry 
Hollow Road, parked and worked his way back into a white- 
pine plantation. At eight, three does and a spike buck ap¬ 
peared about 50 yards in front of him. 

"I started shooting as fast as I could." Horst says. “I 
knew I hit him someplace, but he kept flying toward the 
pines. Then there was a click. I'd fired the whole clip, five 
shots. I reached in my pocket for more shells, and my hand 
came out all covered w ith some thick, sticky yellow stuff. I 
was so excited I thought at first I'd hurt myself, but it was 
egg salad from my sandwich. There I was with my mittens 
off. my hands freezing, trying to scrape egg salad off the 
shells. I dropped most of them in the snow but I got two 
cleaned. By that time the deer was gone but I was damned 
if I was going to let him get away. 

"There was a blood trail, and I started following. I fol¬ 
lowed over three ridges for about an hour. I caught up just 
as he was going in some more pines and shot again, but he 
still didn't go down. I had only one shell left, so I went 
above the pines, which looked like the way he was heading. 
He came out 30 yards away and I shot him in the neck. He 
staggered into a hollow and died there. I had to figure out 
how to gut him by trial and error because I'd never done it 
before. Then I dragged him about a mile and a half to the 
road and from there walked back to get my Jeep. After I 
got him loaded in I remembered I had dropped my Ther¬ 
mos and binoculars in the snow where I first shot, so I 
hiked back for them. It took me about five hours to gel that 
deer, and when I got back to Potato City I just flopped 
down. I was dead to the world for three hours." 

Horst hung the deer behind the hotel. Dressed, it weighed 
about 90 pounds and the carcass was considerably man¬ 
gled. As it turns out. Horst hit the spike buck on four out of 
seven shots—in the rump, belly, neck and shoulder, a shot 
that had all but severed the right foreleg. "When you think 
of it." Horst says, “that was one tough little deer." 
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THIS MAN IS 
A GLUTTON FOR 
HAPPINESS. 


At a time when many people are fed up with the quality 
of new cars, 9 out of 10 people who buy new Volvos 
are happy. 

Having bought five Volvos, the man you see here is 
ecstatic. 

Hes Henry Clemmens, an interior designer from 
Massapequa, New York, and he’s been buying Volvos 
since 1969. He's managed to keep all his old Volvos in the 
family, giving one to his wife, and passing three others 
down to his sons. 


Mr. Clemmens estimates he's put a quarter of a million 
miles on the Volvos he's bought. He’s constantly 
recommending them to friends and business associates. 
“IVe probably sold thirty Volvos that way. My local 
Volvo dealer loves me.” 

If you’ve never felt this kind of love for a car you’ve 
owned, consider a Volvo. 

Better to know one-fifth the happiness Mr. Clemmens 
has known than never to know VOLVO 

happiness at all. A car you can believe in. 
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THE LAW 

Dick Curfman is the Pennsylvania game protector in the 
northwestern section of Potter County. As such he is more 
or less the referee for Opening Day in those parts. It is a 
job that makes any other sort of sports officiating—even an 
extreme case like refereeing a North Carolina-NC State bas¬ 
ketball game—look like very small potatoes, as they might 
say in God's Country. To begin with, hunters are fully as ca¬ 
pable of committing violations—and just as tricky about it— 
as any performer in Reynolds Coliseum. Last year 10.942 
sports were nailed for game violations in Pennsylvania. On 
Opening Day. Curfman tries to keep his eye on some 10.000 
participants, who are maneuvering about in 400 to 500 
square miles. 

Because all living things, except those co-opted by the 
feds, legally belong to the slate. Curfman is responsible for 
protecting every wild animal, from bats to bears, in his dis¬ 
trict. However, in practice he admits that what with poach¬ 
ing of deer, motorists running into deer on the roads, deer 
running into vehicles, deer ripping off potato fields and or¬ 
chards. a good part of his time during the course of the 
year is taken up with this one species and its encounters 
with people. Opening Day is. of course, all deer, and it ac¬ 
tually begins for Curfman late Sunday night when he gets a 
call from an irate landowner about a suspicious truck in his 
pasture. Curfman eventually apprehends two sports trying 
to get a big jump on the others by jacklighting a buck. 
Then, after a few hours’ sleep, he sets out on the day-long pa¬ 
trol. accompanied by his 12-year-old son Rich, a student- 
trainee by the name of Mark Crowder and a curious ci¬ 
vilian observer. 

In the course of Opening Day. Curfman averages about 
one violator every half hour. A good many of the infrac¬ 
tions arc routine. Half a dozen citations are passed to hunt¬ 
ers who are found with loaded guns in their vehicles—a 
regulation designed more for the protection of people than 
game. An equal number of sports fail to fill out and affix 
tags to their kills, a bit of paper work that is required in an at¬ 
tempt to thwart the ambition of a lot of hunters to shoot 
more than the one-deer limit. Other sports are hunting from 
the road, which is also illegal, and a pair of them are caught 
doing a little creative carving—trying to manufacture a spike 
antler for a deer they have shot that did not have one of its 
own of legal length. 

The last pinch of the day occurs well after dark, an hour 
or so after Opening Day has legally ended (at precisely 
4:49). On an isolated forest road Curfman comes upon two 
corpulent hunters who by the lights of their truck arc try¬ 
ing to drag a deer out of a ravine. 

"Jeepers Jenny, that's a nice buck you fellows have, but 
it’s getting awful late to be fooling around in these dad 
gummed woods.” says Curfman. who tends to come on 
very softly, like a rural Columbo. and also has a great talent 
for creative, non-profane expletives. 

•‘We’ve been dragging through that -snow for an 

hour.” the spokesman hunter replies. He is a little testy, a 
state which can perhaps be excused because he is a very 
plump man. sweating profusely in full Deer Hunt costume. 

Curfman nods sympathetically and bends down to look 


at the buck. ‘'Holy Tomatoes!” he exclaims, apparently more 
in sorrow than anger. “You fellows forgot to tag it." 

The lead sport turns righteously indignant. "Look, it was 
dark. We lost our pencil someplace. We were going to do it 
when we got back to the truck. I don’t see any reason for 
you harassing us. My name is Ralph Ruckus and I’m a po¬ 
lice officer myself in Frozen Pizza, New Jersey lor some¬ 
body from a place like that]. Where I come from there is 
such a thing as courtesy between fellow officers." 

"Oaky-Doaker," Curfman says amiably. “Now let's see— 
this is your buck. Ralph?" 

“No, he shot it." Ruckus nods to his companion, who 
seems to be suffering from considerable nervous tension. 

"Sal Banana." the second man introduces himself. 

“Jeepers. that must have been quite a shot. Sal—lot of 
thick hemlock up this hollow. How far in were you?" 

“Well, I don't know exactly. A long way. a quarter of a 
mile." 

“Farther." breaks in Ruckus. "At least a half mile." 

“You must have got him about four o'clock." presses 
Curfman. 

“Probably earlier than that,” says Ruckus emphatically. 

“But Jeepers Jenny, you said it was dark when you lost 
your pencil. It's been a nice clear day. The sun didn’t set 
until four thirty.” 

"Well it was getting dark back in those-woods." 

“Oaky-Doaker. I guess I’m going to have to write you up 
for no tag.” says Curfman. and both men look relieved. How ¬ 
ever. before he brings out his citation pad the game pro¬ 
tector bends over the deer again and pats the carcass, which 
is steaming noticeably. "Nice buck, but Holy Tomatoes, he 
sure is warm for having been dead so long.” 

“Look.” Ruckus blows up. "I’m tired of these insinu¬ 
ations. What the hell are you accusing us of?" 

“Oaky-Doaker." says Curfman, and there is a click in 
his voice like a bolt being shoved home. "Since you brought 
the subject up. I’m just going to have to tell you. But first. 
Mark and Rich," Curfman says, turning to his student-train¬ 
ee and his son. “why don’t you follow those tracks back 
into the woods a little way. You might find the pencil they 
lost, and you just might find something else. Now to get 
back to your question. 1 feel this deer was shot right here 
on the edge of the road. Also, judging from the deer’s eyes 
and the body temperature, I'm positive this deer has been 
dead at most a half an hour, which is an hour after it is 
legal to shoot. Now if you two fellows have anything you 
wish to tell me before Rich and Mark get back. I’m willing 
to listen to you." 

Only about 50 yards back in the hemlocks Mark and 
Rich find the kill spot and a pile of warm deer entrails. How¬ 
ever. by the time they return to the road. Ruckus and Ba¬ 
nana have come clean and confirmed Curfman's suspicions. 
It costs them $50. 

Curfman has been a game protector for 19 years, and 
last year he was designated as Pennsylvania's outstanding 
game officer. In the course of his service he has seen just 
about every misdemeanor and felony man can commit 
against deer and heard some very ingenious excuses and ex¬ 
planations for doing so. Generally he feels things are get- 
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RCA announces 
SelectcMsion 400 . 

The video cassette recorder 
that turns on and off 
and changes channels 
for a whole week 
...all by itself. 





Think of the four 
shows you want to put 
on video tape this week. 

The game on Monday, the 
special on Wednesday, perhaps 
the Friday movie, or something 
educational for the kids. 

Now, simply by touching a few buttons, 
you program your selections into the timer of 
the incredible new SelectaVision 400. The rest is 
automatic: The 400 will turn itself on at kickoff 
time, silently record the 
game, then turn itself 
off. When it's time for / 

your second selec¬ 
tion, the 400 turns 
itself to the proper 
channel and starts 
recording again—auto¬ 
matically. The entire 

Schedule iS preset by yOU The 4CWs programmable timer 

M i . turns the recorder on and off and 

e Week in changes channels—automatically 

advance — as many as Scn ' up»*ev«ichv«inadv»ee! 

four different shows or even the same program 
for seven straight days. And you’ve got up to 
four hours before changing cassettes. 


The 400 has more going 
for it. Like the maximum 
time available on a single 
cassette —up to 4 hours. Plus 
new electronic channel selection. 
Remote pause control. Direct-drive 
motor. Special circuitry that auto¬ 
matically compensates for changing signal 
strength. And quality video tape made 

to our own rigid .■ «■■■..- Tan 

specifications. IjMBHEjjjjl* 

its an jjksSTBKL-j 
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new 400. 

So's something else. Op.™l color \ 

Our new optional color ” 
cameras. With a Canon sv.ii 

, a 1 CC002 features a Canon o l 

6:1 zoom lens. An elec- a*™lens 
tronic viewfinder. And a price that puts 
home color productions well within your 
budget. 

The new RCA SelectaVision 400. The 
4-hour video cassette recorder with the 7-day 
memory. 

Lei RCA turn your television into 


SelectaVision. 


CAUTION. The unauthorized 
recording of television oro- 
grams and other materials may 
infringe the rights of others 
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ting worse. "The quality of the hunter is definitely deteri¬ 
orating," he says. “There are very few persons today who 
are willing and able to put on an all-day drive, which is a 
good way to hunt and good exercise. Each year they seem 
to stay closer and closer to the roads. A number of them 
are all too willing to commit a violation. They do things up 
here they’d never do at home. and. Jeepcrs Jenny, we only 
catch a few of them. As far as I’m concerned it's part of the 
overall disrespect for authority and all forms of law en¬ 
forcement—that, and that people are forgetting good hunt¬ 
ing traditions.” 

ooo 

There is another absolutely essential, if presumably invol¬ 
untary. participant in the Deer Hunt, Odocoileus Virginian- 
us. the white-tail. Generally we think about the animal in a 
composite way. in terms of population, age structures and 
curves, average annual consumption of food, reproduction, 
growth and mortality rates, the dynamics of the herd. How¬ 
ever. it is well to remember that a "herd of deer" exists 
only in the same sense that the “upper middle class” exists. 
It is an abstraction, a convenient way of dealing with a 
large group of somewhat similar creatures, each of which, 
by reason of genetic and existential distinctions, is as unique 
as. say. John RalTenspergcr. Cousin Sam and Dick Curf- 
man arc unique. 

Consider, so far as it is possible, one of these unique in¬ 
dividuals of another species who is in Potter County on 
Opening Day. Call him Odo for short. Most obviously he is 
set apart from his kind by reason of his size and condition, 
being a buck of some 160 pounds, carrying a rack w ith a 20- 
inch spread and 12 points. He may be a 5-year-old. and if 
so has reached an extraordinary age. not in terms of the nat¬ 
ural life-span of the species, which is up to 20 years, but in 
terms of bucks in Potter County, where about 75% of all ant¬ 
lered deer are killed each year during the hunting season. 
Odo may well be one of the very last of his class of several 
thousand male faw ns born in the spring of 1972. 

The presumption is that he was born close to where he is 
on this Opening Day. in the valley of Bailey Run in south¬ 
ern Potter County. Deer are not great travelers, and Odo 
probably spent most of his five years in the same square 
mile, following like an unadventurous commuter the same 
trails he found and made as a yearling, traveling them for 
purposes of foraging half a bushel or so a day of hemlock, ta¬ 
marack. cherry, maple, oak. blackberry, grape, blueberry, 
w ild-rosc shoots, twigs, acorn mast and apples from several 
abandoned orchards in his territory, as well as other aquat¬ 
ic and upland herbage. Again because of his condition, he 
has apparently fed well and been fortunate in avoiding se¬ 
rious infestations of tapeworms, liver flukes, lung worms, 
botflies, ticks and mites. He may have survived and pros¬ 
pered simply by chance, or perhaps because of some mys¬ 
terious superiority of the eye. nose, muscles, glands or brain. 

It is likely that he has bred several, perhaps half a dozen, 
does each of the past three autumns. If so. he has fero¬ 
ciously fought for their favors against other bucks, prob¬ 
ably successfully, given his strength and size. Early on the 
morning of Opening Day he is with a doe. perhaps one he 


had mated with the previous month. However, by Thanks¬ 
giving weekend the great hormonal tides that aroused him 
during rut have subsided. His once tawny coat has turned 
darker and the narrow ridge of bone below the coronet of 
his antlers has begun to be absorbed, preparatory to the 
dropping of the rack. His reasons for being with the doc 
arc other than reproduction. They may be together for com¬ 
panionship or security or communal pleasure, but this is 
sheer speculation, because when it comes to intraspecific 
behavior, we are knowledgeable only about the grossest 
relationships. 

Odo and the doe have been nibbling, seeking shelter from 
the snow in a grove of hemlocks in which they normally 
spend the daylight hours. However, this is an unsettling 
morning, with the sound of gunfire and disturbing scents in 
the woods. To escape the alarms the doe leaves the thicket 
and starts up a transridge trail. Odo follows. When he comes 
into the open he halts, testing the air. apparently trying to 
locate and identify a strong and suspicious foreign scent. In 
that second or so there is a roar from a rifle, and almost si¬ 
multaneously a bullet from a .30-06 Rugcr smashes into his 
chest. 

What does he feel? Again this cannot be precisely doc¬ 
umented. but because Odo is a mammal with a highly de¬ 
veloped nervous system, he probably feels much as the man 
who pulled the trigger would if by some chance the buck 
were to gore him through the chest with an antler. From tes¬ 
timony of our own kind who have suffered and survived 
somewhat comparable experiences, there is a sensation of 
ripping and tearing as the bullet shatters bone and muscle, 
then terrible burning pain in the destroyed lungs. In agony 
and shock Odo makes a final instinctive lunge, but the mar¬ 
velous legs can no longer carry him through the woods at 
40 mph. The wound is too severe. He drops on the spot and 
dies in the snow above Bailey Run. 

From that moment on. by custom and law. Odo. or at 
least his carcass, belongs to Robert Stahlman. a 31-year-old 
steelworker from Warren, Ohio, who fired the Ruger. Stahl¬ 
man is immediately aware of. and ecstatic about, the size 
of this buck. After tagging and gutting the body he takes it 
to Dennis Goodenough’s sporting-goods store in Couders- 
port. which is the official headquarters of the annual Potter 
County Big Buck contest. Eventually Stahlman and Odo 
win it. The rack scores 32 trophy points (on the basis of ant¬ 
ler size and spread). When the season is concluded. Odo is 
certified as being the best buck shot in Potter County. While 
the measurements are being made, the carcass hangs out¬ 
side Goodenough’s store, and Stahlman hangs around in¬ 
side accepting congratulations, smiling and bursting with 
pride. 

"I’d have been happy with anything." he says, "even a 
spike. When I saw that monster I couldn’t believe it. When 
he went down it was like the big moment in my life, like win¬ 
ning some big game. 1 never thought anything like that 
would happen to me. I just thanked God for that buck and 
that I was there and got that shot.” 

I guess you felt like God had smiled on you in God’s 
Country.” 

"Right—that’s just how it was.” end 
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KEANEY INVENTED THE FAST BREAK 
AND RHODE ISLAND MADE THE BIG TIME 


By an extraordinary coincidence, the 
field of the 1978 NCAA basketball cham¬ 
pionship tournament included schools 
which were once coached by four of the 
men who have done the most to shape 
the modem game: Kansas. Kentucky. 
UCLA and Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island mentioned in the same 
breath as three superpowers of modern 
basketball? Even the casual fan is at least 
acquainted with the legends of Phog Al¬ 
len. Adolph Rupp and John Wooden. But 
who. he might ask. was Frank W. Kea- 
ney. Well. Keaney of Rhode Island prob¬ 
ably did more than any other coach to 
transform basketball into a running game 
emphasizing speed and stamina. It was 
Keaney who originated the fast break, 
which revolutionized the game of bas¬ 
ketball as much as the forward pass 
changed football. 

In 28 years at Rhode Island. Keaney 


had a 403-124 record, but those num¬ 
bers scarcely measure his achievement. 
He turned a game of patterned plodding 
into 40 minutes of frenzied excitement 
while overflow crowds howled their ap¬ 
proval. In an era when most teams scored 
barely 40 or 50 points a game. Rhode Is¬ 
land averaged nearly 80. In 1939 the 
Rams routed the University of Maine 
100-56, and a year later they romped 
over Connecticut 102-81 in what was at 
the lime the highest scoring college game 
ever played. 

“Our won-loss record wasn’t what 
drew people," says Earl Shannon, a 
Rhode Island star in the early '40s. "It 
was our two points a minute." Rodman 
Gym was packed for every home game, 
and the Rams filled rival arenas as well. 
In 1940 they drew 15.590 in their Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden debut and they at¬ 
tracted 18.341 when they returned to 
New York to play in the National In¬ 
vitational Tournament. 

A portly, wide-faced Irishman. Kca- 
ney belonged to the old-fashioned school 
of coaching that stressed character over 
technique. “My psychology of it is that 
you’ve got to feel victory to win.” he 
declared. 

“As far as techniques of the game, he 
was probably the worst coach I ever 
had.” says Ernie Calverley, 
who played for Keaney 
from 1942 to 1946 and was 
his most celebrated player, 
still renowned for his 58- 
foot shot against Bowling 
Green in the 1946 NIT 
quarterfinals. “But as far as 
being able to psych the 
team up for games, he was 
super. He had a great way 
with all his players, from 
substitutes to stars.” 

Keaney also had a rest¬ 
less imagination and a flair 
for showmanship. The fast 
break was only the most 
spectacular product of his 
maverick genius: there was 
a touch of originality in ev¬ 
erything he did. A native 
of Boston. Keaney gradu¬ 
ated from Bates in 1911 as 
a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
played professional base¬ 
ball and coached high 
school sports before Rhode 


Island hired him in 1920 as athletic di¬ 
rector, coach and chemistry instructor. 
He worked hard, coaching several sports 
at the small state college and using his 
chemistry laboratory to concoct liniment 
and athlete’s foot preparations. He even 
produced a light-blue dye. known as 
"Keaney blue." which replaced the 
school’s official color, royal blue, on team 
uniforms. 

In football, basketball and baseball 
Keaney’s teams lacked size and numbers. 
"Wc had so few people on the football 
team," recalls Bob Lepper. who played 
in the '30s, "that the right side of the 
line had to scrimmage against the left 
side.” To compensate. Keaney stressed 
conditioning, seeking both to outlast op¬ 
ponents and to minimize injuries. His 
players were expected to play every min¬ 
ute of the game. “You aren't in shape un¬ 
less you can run around the bases, stand 
on home plate and whistle Yankee Doo¬ 
dle." he informed the baseball team. To 
the injured he proclaimed. “You can’t 
be hurt at Rhode Island: it's against the 
rules.” 

While stamina kept his outnumbered 
players in the game. Keancy’s ingenuity 
made them winners. Impatient with the 
conservative style of play then in fash¬ 
ion. he searched for ways to open up the 
games. His baseball teams ran opponents 
dizzy. In football he was one of the first 
to use the double-wing, running it with 
double and triple laterals that flabbergast¬ 
ed coaches who regarded a thrown foot¬ 
ball with the same apprehension they 
would a live grenade. The fast break was 
the logical extension of this impulse to 
basketball. 

Keaney installed an offense geared to 
quick passes after each center jump or re¬ 
bound. To verify his premise that "if we 
shoot more, we’ll make more." he kept 
careful charts of all shots taken. His 
1928-29 team (15-1. 41 points a game) 
was the first to earn fame as a “point a 
minute” team, an average that rose stead¬ 
ily in succeeding years. When the center 
jump after each basket was eliminated 
in 1937. Keaney unleashed the fast break 
in earnest, and Rhode Island's 1937-38 
team raced to a 19-2 record while av¬ 
eraging a national-record 67.3 points a 
game. 

The system was deceptively simple. 
Rhode Island came out with a full-court 
man-to-man press and stayed in it the 
continued 
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whole game. “A 40-minute press all over 
the lloor was unheard of in those days." 
says Calvcrley. “He never played zone, 
never changed defense. The idea was to 
have his team in first-class condition and 
wear out the opposition. We didn’t take 
time-outs. When the other team did. he 
didn’t allow us to sit down.” 

Whenever a Ram player got his hands 
on the ball after an opponent’s basket 
or in the back court, he heaved a long 
pass to a breaking teammate. “The idea 
was to beat them down the floor in num¬ 
bers.” Calverley adds. That was the of¬ 
fense; everything else was improvisation. 
“We had no patterns or set plays." Shan¬ 
non says, “we just got the ball down 
fast. Keancy’s theory was that if you 
shoot more times and maintain the same 
average, you win games. It was orga¬ 
nized disorganization.” 

Keaney did more than do away with 
the traditional pattern offense and zone 
defense. The fast break also obliged his 
players to abandon the two-handed shot. 
"We had to shoot one-handed, on the 
run," Calverley recalls. "He used to say, 
‘Hey. if the music plays faster, you dance 
faster.’ ” 

Practices consisted of conditioning ex¬ 
ercises, scrimmages, free throws, layups 
and drills in throwing the ball the length 
of the floor. The Rams also were taught 
not to dribble. “He hated the dribble, ab¬ 
solutely hated it,” Shannon says. “He'd 
say. ‘What are you trying to do, prove 
there’s air in the ball?’ ’’ Even in prac¬ 
tice his love of the unorthodox surfaced. 
When his team shot poorly. Keaney in¬ 
stalled 15-inch rims inside the regulation 
18-inch hoops to sharpen their eye. To 
prepare them for smoke-filled arenas like 
the Garden, he filled the Rodman Gym 
with smudge pots burning the foulest to¬ 
bacco he could find. 

Most teams wilted in the face of the 
Rhode Island break. Unaccustomed to 
constant pressure and unable to stand the 
pace, some resorted to stalling, which 
brought out the showman in Keaney. 
Once, when Tufts tried to stall. Keaney 
dashed onto a stair landing and led Rhode 
Island students in the school song. Maine, 
trailing by six points, tried to counter the 
break with a tight zone; Keaney respond¬ 
ed by having four of his players read 
newspapers while the fifth held the ball. 
When Brown used the same stalling tac¬ 
tic. Keaney ordered Calverley to liter- 
continued 
















JCPENNEY GIVES YOU GREAT SOUND AND GREAT SERVICE. 


Any good stereo can fill your ears with 
sound But when you consider the sound and 
the service, think of the MCS Series (Modular 
Component Systems) 23 Watt System, sold 
and serviced at JCPenney. 

Think of the sound. The receiver delivers 
a full 23 watts RMS minimum per channel 
with two channels driven at 8 ohms, from 40 
to 20,000 Hz with not more than 0.9% total 
harmonic distortion. 

A pair of 3-way speakers, each with a 10" 
woofer and a 15 oz. ferrite magnet, reproduce 
the sound clearly 

Think of the service Every component in 
the MCS Series is so well engineered that it is 
covered by a warranty unsurpassed by that 


of any hi-fi manufacturer:* a full 3 years on 
receivers, turntables, tuners, amplifiers or tape 
decks; a full five years on speakers. 

The MCS Series 23 Watt System. Think of 
the sound. Think of the service. Think of the 
savings. You won't have to think again. 
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SYSTEM FROM NOV. 19 TO DEC. 2. 
REGULARLY $509.85. NOW ONLY $299.00. 

Available al large JCPenney stores. 
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The only way to go. 



For the man on the 
move, Dopp' by Buxton 
is the only way to go. For 
the man who has arrived, 
there's the Saddlery 17" 
Wallstreeter Business 
Case. For the man who's 
going places, there's the 
Wexford 10" Dopp Kit. 
Two stylish statements 
from the Dopp collection 
of business and travel 
accessories by Buxton 
sold at finer stores 
everywhere. 
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Don't lose your highs on the highway. 


Your car was designed for transportation, not music. If you listen to 
your car stereo, you're aware that the high frequency sounds you hear 
at home are usually missing. And without those highs, your music 
sounds dull and lifeless. □ The TDK AD cassette overcomes the 
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problems of this unfriendly acoustic environment. AD has the hottest 
high end of any Normal bias cassette around, to let your music come 
fully alive when you’re doing 55. □ AD’s super precision cassette 
mechanism, backed by a full lifetime warranty,* eliminates cassette 
jams during traffic jams. So get TDK AD. □ TDK Electronics 
Corp., Garden City, NY 11530. 
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ally sit on the ball for the last eight min¬ 
utes of the half. At halftime Keancy 
charged up to the Brown coach and 
barked, "You're ruining the game of bas¬ 
ketball. You're behind and are supposed 
to force the issue. You're content to lose. 
Sonny, you’re a born loser!” 

Few schools dared to run with the 
Rams. Teams could beat Rhode Island 
by slowing the tempo and controlling the 
boards, but even with superior ability 
that was never easy. Though the Rams 
often lacked the talent and depth of their 
rivals, Keaney took them to four NIT 
tournaments. In 1946 they even reached 
the finals, losing to mighty Kentucky by 
a single point. Against stronger teams the 
fast break served as an equalizer, a strat¬ 
egy for keeping Rhode Island in even the 
toughest games. “He won many games 
he had no license to win." observes Dr. 
Harold Browning, a former Rhode Island 
dean. 

Keaney’s blitzkrieg approach to the 
game sometimes got his teams in foul 
trouble. In one game, in which the Rams 
were left with four players, he shoved a 
chair onto the floor and told a startled of¬ 
ficial. "Here's my fifth player. Let's get 
on with the game." In an NIT game 
against DePaul. he sent Mike Santoro, a 
5' 4" forward, to jump center against 
6’ 9/i' George Mikan. Predictably, rival 
coaches were not always amused by these 
antics. Some regarded Keaney as a her¬ 
etic. Others resented him because, as 
Shannon suggests. "I don’t think he was 
averse to running it up. to maintain our 
scoring average." 

In reply. Keaney, at a luncheon in New 
York, advised his fellow coaches to “give 
the crowds action. If some coach puts 
up a screwy defense, use a screwier of¬ 
fense. Then if you lose, pivot and go 
home." To critics of his style he said sim¬ 
ply. “We don't say we’re right, but you 
have to stop us." 

Keaney retired in 1947. leaving an im¬ 
print on the game that, curiously, went 
largely unrecognized. It was not until 
1960. seven years before his death, that 
Keaney's contribution was formally ac¬ 
knowledged by his election to the Bas¬ 
ketball Hall of Fame. In personal terms 
he gave his players what he gave bas¬ 
ketball itself. Earl Shannon pul it best: 
"As a motivator he was way ahead of 
his time. He made it fun to play the 
game." end 











What about a stimulating, invigorating massage? 

Or perhaps a gentle, relaxing, once over rub? 
Consider the advantages of both, combined with 
the renowned benefits of nice hot water. 
For the pain in the neck, the ache in the back, 
or the sore joint anywhere in the body, the makers 
of The Shower 
Massage by Water Pik 
suggest —ITie Shower 
Massage by Water Pik. 

It delivers a wide range 
of pulsations, up to 


it THE SHQUUER mflSSRGE 

by Water Pik' 


Also available in Sujht Savei 


9,000 per minute, that help soothe tired, tense 
muscles, ease aches and pains, and even provide 
temporary relief from the minor pain of arthritis. 
Additional comfort will be found in simple instal¬ 
lation and Water Pik® reliability. 

All set? No? No one on your gift list with 

an occasional ache 
or pain? 

Why then, surely you 
know someone who 
could stand some 


apamm 
for Christmas. 
























THIS CHRISTMAS, GIVE 
HIM AN ANNIVERSARY 


Upmto VtaMed 


GRCfV s&a 

moment; 


There's hardly a man alive who doesn't enjoy a turn in the 
change-of-pace world of sports—whether playing, watching, or 
just talking it up. So. if you're looking for a thoughtful gift that 
speaks a man s language (and offers a year-long conversation, 
too), why not send a gift subscription to Sports Illustrated? It’s a 
whole year of rewarding reading. It's previews and reviews and 
interviews, scouting reports, perceptive post-mortems of great 
events and entire seasons. It's page after page of brilliant pho¬ 
tography. instant replays of a world in motion. And. since 1979 
marks Si's Silver Anniversary Year, there'll be scores of extras— 
including a special issue next August on the proud performers 
and performances of the past twenty-five years in sports. That's 
just a dividend. What you'll really be giving is Si's colorful cover¬ 


age of every sporting week and weekend, and every champion¬ 
ship season. 

Sports Illustrated. It's a year-long gift that's new every 
week. To order SI for Christmas, just use the attached card, mail 
it off today. We ll bill you later and send you an SI gift card so that 
you can sign it yourself. We'll start your gift off with Si's Double 
Issue at Christmas. And we promise you that this Silver Anniver¬ 
sary Year will be something special. 

Our special Christmas gift rate is only $21.95 for a whole 
year of sports excitement—a savings of more than $3 off our 
basic rate of $25. This rate good in U.S. and Canada only. All 
other countries—$35. 


FOR FAST SERVICE CALL TOLL-FREE 800-621-8200. IN ILLINOIS, 800-972-8302. 

Or write: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED / Time-Life Building / Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Si is put*shed weekly encopt tor a douo* issue at year-end and occasional special issues 



IFOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week 
Nov. 13-19 


■tcrback Herman Edwards picked up ihc hull and raced 
26 yards 10 clinch a 19-17 w in Kansas City was inside 
the Seattle one-yard line with IS seconds logo, but Run¬ 
ning Back Tony Reed fumbled, allowing the Seahawks 
to hold on for a 1 >—10 win. Tampa Bay. which has 
been playing without its starling quarterback, leading 
ground-gainer and two first-string linemen, ended a 
three-game losing streak by beating Buffalo 31-10, and 
Cleveland defeated Baltimore 45-24 ns the Browns' Bri¬ 
an Sipe threw for 309 yards and four touchdowns— 
three of them to Calvin Hill. 


PRO BASKETBALL -I or the first time since they s.imc 
into the NBA. the Denver Nuggets had a five-game l»s 
ing streak. Four of the defeats came during an ungol¬ 
den Nugget trip through the Atlantic Division. Divi¬ 
sion leader Philadelphia held David Thompson to eight 
points and beat Denver 109-103 in overtime, and Wash¬ 
ington. winner of four straight, overcame a 35-point per¬ 
formance by Thompson in its 119-114 victory. Boston, 
which had lost sis in a row and 12 of 14. defeated Ihc 
Nuggets 120-11* in Dave Cowcns' debut as player- 
coach (page 241 Player Cowcns came through w ith 17 
points and 12 rebounds for Coach Cowcns. The ne»t 
night the Celtics made it two in a row by beating Cleve¬ 
land 92-90. A |0fr-100 delta! of Denser helped New 
York run its win streak to four games under new-old 
Coach Red Hol/man The Knicks also beat Cleveland 
97-93 and Milwaukee 102-100 The Denver losses and 
two Kansas City wins—109-100 over Atlanta and 
114-100 over New Jersey—moved the Kings into first 
place in the Midwest Division for ihc first time in four 
seasons. Los Angeles edged close to fiM-place Seattle 
in the Pacific by beating New Orleans 121-109 for its 
12th consecutive win Karcem Abdul-Jahhar and Adn- 
an Danlley. who had a total of 210 points during ihc Lak - 
ers' four victories, continued to lead ihc way for L A . 
hut they received plenty of help from Jama.il Wilkes, 
who scored 23 points a game San Diego and Portland 
were also undefeated. Maurice I mas. who averaged 23 
points during the week, and Lionel Hollins, who scored 
a season-high 29 points in a 123-111 defeat of New Or¬ 
leans. paced the Trail Blazers to three vistoocs, and the 
Clippers won thrice behind ihc scoring of Lloyd Free 
and Randy Smith, whose season scoring averages arc 
26,6 and 20.1. respectively 

cross country MARY DECKER 

Ihc AIAW individual championship, covering the 5,000- 
mclcr course in Denver in 16:59 4 She finished I X sec¬ 
onds ahead of Julie Shea of Nonh Carolina Slaic Iowa 
State won its fourth consecutive learn tiilc. with North 
Carolina State coming in second. 


GOLF I \t K Ml M M 

par 71 for a 284 total to win Ihc S253.000 Australian 
Open by si* strokes over Bert Crenshuw 

hockey Mil Atlanta, which had been almost invin¬ 
cible so far ilns season, suddenly found itself only three 
points ahead of the Islanders in the Patrick Division 
after having dropped three out of four games. Two of 
the losvcs came last week to Boston, by a score of 6-2. 
and to Washington, 8-7. By winning twice, the Cap¬ 
itals doubled their number of victories this season, but 
their hot streak didn't extend to a game against the Is¬ 
landers. who beat the Caps 4-2 and then defeated Phil¬ 
adelphia 8-2 and Ihc Rangers 5-3. Follow ing that loss, 
ihc Ranget line of Lllf Nilsson. Pal Hickey and Anders 
Hcdhcrg exploded for 21 loial points in a 7-2 victory 
over Minncsoia and an X I triumph against Smylhe Di¬ 
vision leader Chicago The Black Hawks lost two olher 
games, including a 4-1 decision to Los Angeles. The 
kings went on to heat St. Louis 4-2 and Montreal 6-3 
before bowing to Pittsburgh 3-1. The Penguins, fourth 
in the Norris Division, also beat Vancouver. 6-3, to be 
come the week’s only all-winnmgteam. Toronio. w hose 
record was marred only by a 2-2 lie with BulTalo. heal 
St Louis 3-1 and Boston 6-4 to move within a point of 
the Adams Division-leading Bruins 

WHA for the second week in a row. a Mngle point sep¬ 
arated ihc top three teams First-place Quebec beat Win¬ 
nipeg 8-2 and 5-2. as Mark Tardif scored two goals in 
each game. Led by the four-goal, two-assist performance 
of Morris Lukowich. the Jets bounced back with a 10-6 
victory over Cincinnati, which is tied with New Fng- 
land for second The Whalers began Ihe week by lying 
Birmingham and Cincinnati, but after Mark Howe, the 
league ’s No 2 scorer, lost two teeth and missed some ac¬ 
tion. the Bulls heat New England 7-1 and 3-2. 

HORSE RACING \i a Zealand s GRAND CANYON 
Ron Barry up. won the $100,000 Colonial Cup, the rich¬ 
est steeplechase in the U S., by two lengths over Deux 
Coup. The 8-year-old gelding covered ihc 2’/4-milc. 
17-fence course ai Camden. S.C in 5:10-X 


PRO FOOTBALL II " 

seculive victim. St. Louis enabled Dall as to move into a 
first-place tic in the NFC East with the Redskins Jim 
Hart's two scoring passes and Willard Harrell's 70-yard 
puni return for a touchdown lilted Ihc Cardinals to a 
21-0 lead, and with the help of Jim Baakcn's two Held 
goals, w hich moved him past Fred Cox into second place 
on the NI L career scoringhsl wvlh 1.367 points. Si Lou¬ 
is held on for a 2 7 -l7 win. The Cowboys spotted New 
Orleans a quick seven before scoring 27 unanswered 
points. Roger Staubach ran for one touchdown and 
threw for another, and Tony Dorsctt rushed for 152 
yards. Fullback Robert Ncwhousc fractured a hone in 
ins right leg but could he hack in as few as three weeks 
Minnesota and Green Bay each missed an opportunity 
to lake over sole possession of first in tile NFC Central 
San Diego snapped the Vikings' four-game winning 
streak with a 13-7 upset, and Denver kept pace with 
Oakland in ihe AFC Wcsi by healing ihc Packers 16-3 
The Broncos held Green Bay s Tcrdcll Middleton, the 
league's fourth-leading ground-gainer, fo 32 yards on 
14 carries, while Denver s Rob Lytle picked up 110 
yards on 16’rushes to break 100 yards for the first time 
this season. With Mark van Ecghcn scoring iwo IDs 
on runs and another hy tailing on a fumble in the end 
zone, ihe Raiders, who had upended Cincinnati 34-21 
on Monday night, defeated Detroit 29-17. The Bcngals 
then dropped to l-l I by losing 7-6 to Pittsburgh. Rocky 


MOTOR SPORTS-HOHIO 'll Iso's 

137 783 mph in a ford, won ihc $1 79.775 Los Angeles 
limes 500. ihc final race of the Grand National stock- 
car season, by 1.78 seconds over Calc Yarborough in 
an Oldsmobile 

TENNIS -CHRIS LA LRT heal Martina Navratilova 6-3. 
6-3 to win the $250,000 Colgate Series title in Rancho 
Mirage. Calif (page Hi) 

JOHN McENROE won iwo tournaments, beating Tim 
Gullikson in the finals of both. He triumphed 6-2, 6-2 
in the SI 7 5.000 Stockholm Open, in which he defeated 
Bjorn Borg in the semis, and 6-7. 6-4. 7-6. 6-2 at a 
SI7S.000Grund Prix tournament in Wembley. England 

MILEPOSTS NAMED: Player-coach of ihe Boston Cclt- 
UMI t NS \ I. Mil ( 
Rookie of Ihc Year and MVP. Cowcns this season is 
averaging I 7 points and 7.8 rebounds a game. He re¬ 
places TOM (Saleh) SANDERS. 40, under whom the 
Celtics were 2-12 this year and 21-27 last season, after 
he look over from Tom Hcinsohn on Jan. 5. 

NAMED National League Most Valuable Player. Out¬ 
fielder DAVE PARKER. 27. of Pittsburgh. He led his 
league in batting 1.3341 and had 30 home runs and 117 



FACES IN THE CROWS 




Smith, a 6'. 185-pound 
Utilback. finished the sea¬ 
son with 1,600 yards 
rushing in nine games to 
become the fop ground- 
gainer among rushers ai 
the slate's large schools. 
The Kankakee West view 
High senior scored 25 
touchdowns. 

KATHY ARENDSEN 

ZtlLssn. Mu II 

A Texas Women's L'nt- 
versify sophomore, Ar- 
endsen led the U.S., rep¬ 
resented by the Raybestos 
Brakcttes of Stratford. 
Conn., to Ihe women's 
world softball title in El 
Salvador. In five games, 
she pitched three no-hit- 
ters and gave up no runs. 

KENNETH ROGOFF 


RogofiT. 25. a Ph.D. candi¬ 
date in economies at 
MIT. was named grand¬ 
master by the Interna¬ 
tional Chess Federation. 
Only 142 living players, 
14 of them U S. citizens, 
have received such recog¬ 
nition. the game's highest 
short of world champion. 

CAROL KELLEHER 


For the third straight 
year. Kellehcr. 29. a terri¬ 
tory manager for a food 
company, led the St. Lou¬ 
is Steelcrs to the National 
Touch Football League 
women’s title. In four 
tournament games, she 
completed 94 of 147 pass¬ 
es for 11 TDs 

FRED WARD 


Ward. 37, a vice-presi¬ 
dent for a development 
company, broke a West¬ 
ern Bass Association rec¬ 
ord by four pounds, four 
ounces when he caught 
seven bass totaling 51 
pounds, six ounces at 
the Wahwcap-Lakc Pow¬ 
ell tournament in Utah 

TINA BAHR 


Two days before her Pth 
birthday Tina won Ihc 
Minnesota girls Class AA 
high school cross-country 
championship in a state- 
record 11:06.4 over a 
3.200-meter course. The 
Falls High junior finished 
the season unbeaten in 
nine meets. 
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TH 

HOLE 


JIHIIE READE RS TAKE OVER 

Edilcd by GAY FLOOD 


PENN STATE'S NUMBER 

Sir: 

I have just read John Underwood's ac¬ 
count of the Penn State-Maryland game (A 
Lionized Defense. Nov. 13). and I loved it. 
Seeing the game on TV was great, but read¬ 
ing the article was even better. Long live 
Penn State Coach Joe Patcrno! 

Eric Riddle 
Boca Raton. Fla. 

Sir: 

If Penn State docs not finish the season 
undefeated and/or national champ. I will 
never forgive SI for putting Quarterback 
Chuck Fusina on the cover. 

Doig Binsing 
Waukegan. III. 

Sir: 

SI readers are familiar with the supposed 
SI cover jinx. I always maintained that this 
phenomenon was more coincidence than any¬ 
thing else. And now. for me. anyway, the 
jinx has been put to rest with the Nov. 13 


issue. After Chuck Fusina graced your cover, 
and after Nebraska upset Oklahoma. Penn 
State was elevated to No. 1 in both polls! 

Michael Lester 
Horsham. Pa. 

Sir: 

John Underwood's article on the Nittany 
Lions includes the question “How good is 
Penn State?" The answer is: Not good enough 
to beat Alabama! 


Bill Spivey 
Inverness. Fla. 


THE COWBOYS' CHANCES 

Sir 

What! Doomsday for Dallas (It Could Be 
Doomsday For Dallas. Nov. 13)? The Cow¬ 
boys are having troubles, sure, but it’s noth¬ 
ing new to see them lose four games. They've 
done it before and still ended up in the 
Super Bowl. Come Jan. 21. I think you'll 
see some old friends in the Super Bowl. 

Bryan Shav er 
Fairmont. W. Va. 


Sir: 

The Dallas Cowboys put it all together 
against the Green Bay Packers in Milwaukee 
on Nov. 12 and looked like the world cham¬ 
pions they arc! 

Kevin Kwz 
Laramie. Wyo. 

Sir: 

Although we remain optimistic about the 
Cowboys’ chances this season, we would 
like to remind everyone that what has been 
predicted for them—a fifth Super Bowl ap¬ 
pearance and a third Super Bowl victory— 
has yet to be accomplished by any team in 
the NFL. 

Monica Del Duca 
FredCaserta 
Bethpagc. N.Y. 

DOWN-HOME FLAVOR 

Sir: 

Sam Moses always captures the down- 
home flavor of the Grand National Cham¬ 
pionship circuit. His most recent effort on 
continued 



With the Sheaffer rollina ball pen, now you 
can write as well as you look. 




The newTarga by Sheaffer''rolling ball pen does a lot 
more than just show off your impeccably stylish a 
wardrobe. 

Quite simply, its rolling ball helps you sail from 
•word to word with the rich, vivid strokes of the 
finest ball point. And the special smoothness * 

you’d expect from only the most qualified 
fountain pen. A 

The newTarga by Sheaffer rolling ball 
pen. It enhances your appearance. / 

Both on paper and off. 

SHEAFFER EATON riV<i:VH JA 

Sheaffer Eaton Drvision ol Te» Iron Inc . m * 






U.S. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT: 

CARLTON LOWEST. 

Carlton claim confirmed. 


Many cigarettes are using national 
advertising to identify themselves as “low 
tar.” Consumers, however, should find out 
just how low these brands are—or aren’t. 
Based on U.S. Government Report: 

14 Carltons, Box or Menthol, have less 
tar than one Vantage. 

11 Carltons, Box or Menthol, have less 
tar than one Merit. 

11 Carltons, Box or Menthol, have less 
tar than one Kent Golden Lights. 

6 Carltons, Box or Menthol, have less 
tar than one True. 

The tar and nicotine content per ciga¬ 
rette of selected brands was: 

lar nicotine 


Vantage 


II 

0.8 

Merit 


s 

0.6 

Kent Golden Lights 


s 

0.7 

Tnie 


5 

0.4 

Carlton Soft Pack 


1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than 

0.5 

0.05 


This same report confirms of all 
brands, Carlton Box to be lowest with less 
than 0.5 mg. tar and 0.05 mg. nicotine. 



LOWEST... Less than 
1 mg. “tar,” 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Bo» Less than 0.5 mg tar 0 05 mg nicotine Soft Pack and Menthol 
_ t mg tat 0 1 mg nicotine av oer cigarette-FTC Report May 78 












19TH HOLE continued 



Why do our litde 
television sets cost more 
than big ones? 



It's because they’re more fun! 

You see, these rugged yet lightweight 5" and 1" diagonal black 
and white sets were designed to go just about anywhere. 

To the beach. Out to the woods. On the patio. Into the station wagon 
You can even take them out to the ball game. 

That’s why we call them the Tbteables. 

And to make all that toting easy, we designed them to operate on 
batteries that fit right inside the sets. As well as on AC and 
cigarette lighter plugs for cars, boats and campers. (And 
set even operates on an optional internal battery pack 
that recharges itself within 
the unit.) 

So if you’d like to take 
your fun w'herever you go. 
stop in at your Quasar 
dealers. 

And see how much big 
you can get out of a 
little set. 


Cale Yarborough (Nice Meeiin' Ya. the 
Name's Cale. Nov. 6) was, by far, his finest. 

Rick Kocks 
Columbus. Ohio 

KENTUCKY'S KOVACH 

Sir: 

Your article on Kentucky's Jim Kovach 
( What's Up. Doc? Nearly Too Much . 
Nov. 13) provoked much thought on my 
part. Kovach is a remarkable individual. 
Moreover, simultaneously attending medical 
school and participating in big-time college 
football is quite an undertaking. However, 
what got me is that Kovach is also married 
and has a youngster. If he spends up to 20 
hours a day on his two major involvements— 
med school and football—how can he pos¬ 
sibly have enough time to spend with his 
young son, not to mention his wife? Is all 
this personal glory and recognition worth 
it? I. for one, don’t think so. 

Marty Taragano 
Bardonia. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Jim Kovach's determination and Kentucky 
Coach Fran Curci's understanding are only 
two of many reasons why Commonwealth 
Stadium is always filled with 58.000 fans, 
whether Kentucky wins or loses. 

Futn L. Cracf 
Ashland. K>. 

LOSING STREAK 

Sir; 

We at Macalester College are not the vi¬ 
cious intellectual snobs you made us out to 
be ( The Scots Get Scotched. Nov. 13). As a 
recent graduate, I am pleased with the no¬ 
toriety the school has attained, but more 
than that, I'm proud of the education Ma¬ 
calester gave me. Macalester offers one the 
opportunity to challenge oneself, emphasizing 
the process rather than the outcome, what¬ 
ever the game. With its wisdom and sense 
of humor. Macalester remains “the best of 
all possible worlds.” 

Mary Jeanne Lee 
Minneapolis 
Sir; 

The people at Macalester who have been 
rooting against our football team do not de¬ 
serve to be called fans. As a real fan, I resent 
their failure to appreciate the team’s courage 
and tenacity. Not all of us are nihilists. 

John <Beanoi Wheeler 
St. Paul 

FOR ROSE 

Sir: 

In reference to E. M. Swift’s article on 
Pete Rose < Rose Might Not Be Red Any¬ 
more, Nov. 6), I think the Reds are making 
a mistake in not reaching an agreement with 
him. Sooner or later the Reds will have to 
change their thinking about free agents if 
they arc to remain in contention with the 
rest of the league. 

Carlos Zamora 
Miami 
continued 
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SAVE TO THE TUNE OF 20% 




Sears/Penske 
Auto Analyzer. 

Test alternator/ 
generator, diode, 
point resistance, rpm, 
idle—17 tests in all. 
Regularly $99.99. 
Save $20. $7Q9< 


Sears Lowest Price 
Auto Analyzer. 

Low price, high quality. 
Performs 8 important 
electrical and ignition tests. 
Easy to use, too. 

Regularly $34.99. 

Save $7. $||799 


Sears/Penske 
Chrome-Plated DC 
Timing Light. 

With impact resistant inductive 
pickup. Accurate to 8000 rpm 
and really rugged. 

Regularly $44.99. 

Save $9. $IVC99 


Sears Testing Kit. 

The professional tune-up kit 
for the do-it-yourselfer. Includes 
ignition analyzer, inductive timing light, 
compression gauge and vacuum gauge. 
Regularly $99.99. 

Save $20. $7099 


These Sears testing 
instruments come with 
complete instructions 
for do-it-yourself 
tune-ups. 


Tire and Auto Centers 
‘Straight Talk, Good Values 
and Satisfaction” 


Prices and dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii 





















19TH HOLE continued 


FOR KICKS 

Sir: 

Regarding your article Kick ll or Gel Boot¬ 
ed (Nov. 13), I can't understand why those 
NFL teams suffering from kicking deficiencies 
haven’t contacted George Blanda. His ''re¬ 
tirement” a few years ago was premature. He 
wasn’t getting older, he was getting better! 

Ronald G. Johnston 
Marietta. Ohio 

MARATHON 

Sir: 

When reader Philip McKeon (19m HOLE. 
Nov. 13) wonders how many people arc in¬ 
terested in a story on the New York City Mar¬ 
athon. he shows himself to be unaware of 
certain facts. New York's two professional 
baseball teams drew some 3.3 million fans to 
161 home games. The New York City 
Marathon drew an estimated two million 
spectators in a single day! Turn off your TV 
and look out the window. McKcon. You'll 
find out what interests America. 

Ross Decker 
T ottenvillc, N.Y 

NOMINATIONS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

In less than two years Ron Guidry has ris¬ 
en from a country boy struggling in the Yan¬ 


kee farm system to major league baseball's 
premier pitcher. A 25-3 record, a 1.74 earned 
run average and 248 strikeouts are truly re¬ 
markable. No other athlete expresses near 
perfection as well as Guidry. That is why he 
is my choice for Sportsman of the Year. 

John SantaLucia 
Williamsville. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Jim Rice. 

Tld Costas 
Beverly Hills. Calif. 

Sir: 

Joe Patemo. 

Neale X. Trancuch 
Keith S. Lawrence 
Lcwisburg, Pa. 

Sir: 

Lenny Wilkens. 

David Himmelberg 
Dayton 
Sir: 

Wes Unsold 

Ted Smith 

Merccrsburg. Pa. 
Sir: 

Cale Yarborough. 

Kei ih iCatfishi Smith 
Miami 


Sir: 

Nancy Lope/. 

Makv Ann Pagan 
Fremont. Calif. 

Sir: 

As William Leggett stated so well in his ac¬ 
count of Exceller's victory in the Jockey Club 
Gold Cup I Exceller Exceeds Himself. Oct. 
23). "Bill Shoemaker. What is there 
left to say about him? At 47 and in his 30th 
year as a jockey, he seems to be getting better 
with each furlong pole he passes." 

Bert Frisbee 
Alamo. Calif. 

Sir: 

Speed Skater trie Hcidcn. 

Stan Esreraas 
Kristiansand. Norway 
Sir: 

Henry Rono. 

Albert Cilonl 
New York City 

NORTHWESTERN WOMEN 

Sir: 

Jerry Kirshcnbaum's article on Northwest- 
ern ( Waa-Mu! Waa-Who? Oct. 30) was writ¬ 
ten with a great deal of insight into the prob¬ 
lems of athletics at our institution. But I think 
it is unfortunate that the piece failed to stress 
continued 



A gix>d night at TraveLodge 
means a comfortable room at 
a comfortable price, with a 
warm welcome from friendly 
TraveLodge people. 

You’ll enjoy good nights and 
good buys at more than 500 
TraveLodge locations in the 


U.S., Canada, Mexico and 
Central America. Including 
full-service Motor Hotels with 
elegant restaurants, cocktail 
lounges and spacious meeting 
rooms in over 50 cities. 

Ask about theT.L.C* Plan 
tor business travelers. 


And ask about the American Ex press* Assured 
Reservations Plan; too. For reservations 
at TraveLodge call 800-255- 
3050, toll-free. 

And be sure to bring the 
American Express*Card. It's 
always welcome at TraveLodge. w.«.giw~g. to 
TraveLodge is a member company o* Trust Houses Forte Group Worldwide 



The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it. 
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nothing more fitting for your father, 
mother or anybody you’re close to. 

Bell telephones come in all sorts 
of colors, shapes, and sizes. With all 
kinds of customized calling services. 


phone that’s genuinely them. And 
still get a phone that’s genuine Bell. 

And since all the working 
parts remain ours, if there’s ever a 
problem, we’ll fix it at no extra charge. 


you won’t have any misgivings 
about. 

(S) Bell System 










19TH HOLE antimicd 


one of the more positive aspects of sports at 
NL—the success of the women's program. 
The women's fencing team, for example, went 
undefeated in dual-meet competition in 
1977. has won the Big Ten championship for 
the last two years and qualified for the Na¬ 
tional Intercollegiate Women's Fencing As¬ 
sociation nationals in 1977. placing 13th. and 
in 1978. when they placed 12th. Clearly, not 
all is negative at Northwestern. 

Laurence I). Schiller 
Fencing Coach 
Northwestern University 
Evanston. III. 

Sir: 

I would like to add a name to the list of 
famed athletes who attended Northwestern 
hack w hen Nl was more athletically inclined. 
The name belongs to the first L.S. Olympic- 
gold medalist in women's track and field. The 
"fastest lady runner' in 1928. she won the 
women’s 100-melcrdash in 12.2. She received 
another gold in the women s 400-meter relay 
in 1936. despite having suffered a near-crip¬ 
pling injury in a plane crash in the interim. 
She is in the record books as Elizabeth Rob¬ 
inson and is my mother. Betty Schwartz. 

Jaini R. S. Hamil ion 
Novato, Calif. 


KING SALMON 

Sir: 

Michael Baughman's article on Chinook 
salmon fishing (Get the Lead Out of Your 
Line. Oct. 23) was especially interesting to 
me because our family owns a cabin on the 
upper Rogue River. Upstream from us. the 
Rogue sweeps broadly, almost boringly, at a 
calm, uniform depth of 18 inches or 36 inch¬ 
es or 72 inches, depending on the season and 
recent rainfall or snowmelt. Downstream, the 
river tumbles and boils in a confusion of while 
water too swift and rocky to serve as more 
than brief passage for fisher and fished, 

But in front of our cabin the Rogue is per¬ 
fect. We can stand in knee-deep water and 
have access to ail sweet spots with the light¬ 
est tackle. One can hook a Chinook with a 
red ant on an eight-pound leader, and fight it 
carefully, achingly for two hours until the ex¬ 
hausted fish lies atop the water, and still, dur¬ 
ing the attempt to bank the salmon for touch¬ 
ing. bragging and release, have him break the 
leader, What does man know of spirit' 

Enough of this. My purpose in w riting was 
simply to notify Baughman that upriver 
spawning areas on the Rogue are closed to 
bait, lures and weighted-fly fishing during 
most of the spawning season. 


Incidentally. a new dam is across the Rogue 
now. 30 miles upstream from us. High water 
may never endanger our cabin again. But late¬ 
ly I've noticed sand in the riffle, where sand 
never is. Paradise being lost? 

Frank Long 

Phoenix. Ore. 

STARGELL'S RBIs 

Sir: 

My sons Stephen and David and I. Pirate 
fans all. were scanning the final National 
League batting statistics recently and were 
struck by the efficiency of Willie Stargelfs 
run production. Stargefl finished with 97 RBIs 
in just 390 at bats, a ratio of one RBI for 
every lour at bats. By comparison, the other 
top National League RBI men were much less 
efficient: Dave Parker 117-581. Steve Gar¬ 
vey 113-639. Dave Winfield 97-587. Jack 
Clark 98-592. Greg Lu/inski 101-540. 
George Foster 120-604. Only Reggie Smith. 
93-447. was close to Stargcll. but he took 57 
more at bats to accumulate four fewer RBIs. 

Hi gh Keogh 
R ichmond 


Address editorial mail in Sporis Iui mkaIID. 
Time A: Life Building. RiJckcfcllcr Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 


Your speaker’s reputation 
should be as good 
as your receiver’s. 



Hooking up an off-brand, bargain speaker to your 
top-quality receiver or amplifier compromises your 
entire music system. 

So it makes sense to select a speaker with a name 
as good as the rest of your components. 

The new LS-408B 3-way was designed completely 
by Kenwood for a tight, full bass. Accurate midrange 
for natural sounding vocals. And crisp, clear highs. 

To get that sound, we used a computer to design 
lightweight, extra-rigid cones for the tweeter and the 
midrange dhveT. And we mount our speakers on our 
unique lumber-core baffle board made of special anti¬ 
resonant material. 

But when all is said and done, a speaker's reputation 
rests on how it sounds. You can hear it for yourself at 
your Kenwood dealer. 

KENWOOD 


For the dealer nearest you. see your Yellow Pagos. or write Kenwood. 
PO Box 6213, Carson. CA 90749 In Canada Magnasonic Canada. Ltd 
Walnut veneer cabinet 









Wherever you go, it’s reaching new 
heights. What’s behind its super success? 
Super lightness, superb taste. If that’s 
what you’re looking for, make 
the ascent to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


Follow the Canadian Sup* 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND-80 PROOF.CALYERT DIST. CO.. N.Y.C. 















